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JOURNEY THROUGH SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

IN 1851 AND 1852. 


TOUB TO THE DEAD SEA, AND THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
- PARTS OF JUDEA. 

Wadi Ubtas (Sotxjmon’s Gardens), 
March 22, 1852. 

“ He who on God his burthen lays 
With him is hid and safe always.” 

Yes, my friend, this day has again presented a 
striking proof of the above. Could you receive this 
letter at the same time with that which 1 despatched 
at noon to you from Jerusalem, you could hardly believe 
that my circumstances should have been so changed in 
a few hours. At present, in consequence of having 
received the letters that were sent off to you, you will be 
thinking that no doubt 1 shall soon return, and stand 
before you, disheartened and dbappointed, — and behold, 
there is nothing less likely than that. On the con- 
trary, my investigations are now entering on what may 
be the most important part of my whole journey. But 
I must at once satisfy your curiosity with respect to 
the causes that have produced so sudden a change. 

VOL. II. A 



LEAVE JERUSALEM. 


I shut up my letter-book, took the lines I had 
written to you to the British consulate, again inquired 
of Mr Danous if he was sure there were no letters 
for mo, got the answer — Oh! I am quite sure of 
it, sir! — ^and rode out at the Jaiffa-gate. My mind 
was quite composed. The Lord gave mo full confidence 
in His wise and watchful love. Had not I always found 
throughout my whole journey, — nay, throughout my 
whole life, — ^that "His eye was upon me?” So, then, 
I rode down the footpaths along the slope of the 
Valley of Gihon, then turned round towards the left, 
away by the side of the Lower pool, on the further side 
of the valley, and had just once more assured myself 
of my being on the right road by asking one of the 
passers-by if this was the way to Bethlehem, when I 
heard some one calling after me, " Ya chawadja, cha- 
wadja ! ” It was one of the servants of the consulate 
who was running after me, to say that two gentlemen 
were at Mr Finn’s, who were very desirous to speak 
with me. Two gentlemen, thought I ; who can these 
bo ? But come, let me go back for a little : Bethlehem 
is at no great distance, and a good part of the day is 
yet before me. In a few minutes I had returned to 
the consulate, and there found Dr Beiraa, of Leyden, 
an old friend and fellow-countryman, who, in company 
with one of his friends, was on a journey to the East, 
and had been some days in Jerusalem without either 
of us being aware of the other’s residence there. 
While examining the small cabinet of curiosities at the 
British consulate, he had learned from Mrs Finn that 
there was another N^etherlander in Jerusalem. My 
name had been mentioned and recognized, and a ser- 
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vant who had seen me ride out of the Jaffa-gate was 
instantly at my heels to call mo back to see my 
JSTetherlands friend. You may well imagine how 
heartily we shook each other by the hand. In a few 
moments we mutually communicated to each other our 
adventures in Palestine, as well as our future travel- 
ling arrangements, and the idea of being able to combine 
these presented an alluring prospect to mo. I^^ever- 
theloss, our different interests called us too far apart. 
Again we shook hands. Well,” said my friend, ‘‘is 
it not strange that we ” (ho and his companion) “ arc 
the first Frieslanders that, so far as is known, have 
trodden the Holy Land since the time of the Cru- 
sades ? ” 

“ You do well, my dear Dr B.,” I rejoined, “ to add, 
‘ in so far as is known.’ ” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ I, too, have had the privilege of being born in 
Friesland, and I have already been some months in 
Palestine. But I hope this disappointment in your 
boast you will not consider the worst you meet with in 
your journey. May the Lord bo witli you, and make 
your way happy and prosperous! Farewell, my hearty 
farewell ! ” 

“Farewell, my friend,” ho replied, “farewell! ” 

Wliilc wo were thus parting, the servant stood wait- 
ing until our farewells should bo over, and then handed 
me a packet of letters, with the words, Hcida katib 
chawadja ! (Hero are letters for you, sir !) 

“ Letters ! and one, two, three, four, all at once ! 
where come these from ? ” 

“ From the post, sir ! ” 
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UNEXPECTED DELIVERANCE. 


“ I was told,, just now, that there were no letters for 
me.” 

“ It was a mistake, sir.” 

I was confounded. But fancy now, I open one of 
the letters, the address of which I recognized, and the 
first thing that met my eye was a bank-note. I open 
a second, and a bank-note accompanies that too ; and 
so, too, with the third ; while the fourth contained 
directions from a friend, but slightly known to me, to 
draw bills of exchange to the amount of so much at 
this place and that, in order to meet the difficulties 
that might arise from the robbery committed at 
Hasbeiya ! 

A moment before, helpless — now all my wants at 
once relieved ! It was too much for me ! .... I 
made my way out with all haste ; I needed to be alone 
and in the open air. I again rode along the road up 
to Bethlehem. 

When out of the din of the city, I took the letters 
out of my pocket, and now began to read them. 

“ My dear Sir, 

« 

^ ^ 3|e sK 3|c ]|e 

" In proportion to our delight at the favourable com- 
mencement of your expedition, was our grief when we 
heard of the robbery. We feel for your position, but 
we hope you may still recover your property. But, in 
case you should not succeed, and rather than that you 
should abandon your object, I send you inclosed a bill 
on London for £ . . which I hope will put you all 
right. In case you require any more, will you please 
let me know, and we will bo glad,” &c. 
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Another letter ran thus ; — 

"My dear Friend, — The inclosed Bank of Eng- 
land note for £ is a little contribution, of which we 
beg your acceptance, towards the loss you sustained 

from thieves. Mr was kind enough to send me 

your letter to him, in which you mention the vexa- 
tious circumstance ; and, when I had read it at the 
breakfast table, we all felt for you, and at once made 
a collection, to which my good wife and children, as 
well as myself, contributed, and now with very great 
pleasure I send you the amount. It will do a little 
at least towards replacing what the thieves carried off. 
We do not forget to pray that a gracious Providence 
may watch over all your steps, and direct them all, so 
tliat you may, as the result of your travels in those 
scenes of deepest and undying interest, promote the 
glory of Him who there lived and laboured, and died 
for our salvation.” 

The third letter contained these words -: — 

" My dear Sir, — From a letter from you to , I 

learned what had befallen you at Hasbeiya. I feel 
very much for you ; it is a severe trial to begin with, 
but I am sure that you rest your trust in the right 
place. He knows what is best for us, and though His 
dispensations taste sometimes hard to us shortsighted 
worms, yet we will at last acknowledge that everything 
was calculated for our good, for our everlasting welfare. 

" I do not know in the least what is the extent ot 
your means, and if the amount stolen from you is to 



fi UNEXPECTED DELIVERANCE. 

you a very serious loss, or if it does seriously interfere 
with your prospects. My opinion is (and it cannot 
be the wrong one), that our property belongs to our 
Creator. I am not rich, nor even at this moment in 
easy circumstances; but what 1 can spare I will 
willingly share with you, if you have occasion to be in 
want of it. If so, write to me with the same frank and 
open Christian and brotherly feeling as dictates this 
offer to you, and I will try and help you to the greatest 
possible extent. 

I am aware that you have several brothers that 
may help you probably more efficaciously than I can ; 
but if my share of help is needed in the least, I shall 
consider it a blessing coming from Cod, to be able to 
give a glass of water to one of my Christian brothers. 

“I hope to hoar from you soon, and that you have 
been enabled to resume your toilsome work. May a 
Saviour’s blessing rest on your endeavours!” 

The friend who wrote to mo thus I had seen but 
a very few times. 

The last letter, in fine, contained among other 
things what follows : — 

" Beloved brother ! The Lord has opened the hearts 
of his children here to send you a small contribution, 
which I hope will come safe to hand. ^ Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto Cod ’ (Phil. iv. 6). Should you be able to 
complete your survey, it will be greatly for the advan- 
tage of the Israel of Cod. He will be with you in all 
places whither you go. He will never leave you nor 
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forsake you. Did He not bless Job’s latter end more 
than his beginning ? And is He not able * to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that wc ask or think ? ’ 
(Ephes. iii. 20). ‘Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart,’ and you will find that ‘ His eye will be upon 
you’ (Ps. xxxiii. 18), ‘and His ear open unto your 
cry’ (Ps. xxxiv 15).” 

This unexpected result, the tender love of the 
heavenly Father, the affectionate words of my friends, 
accompanied as they were with these proofs of their sym- 
pathy, all this overpowered mo, ay, almost more than 1 
could bear! Such goodness on Grod’s part towards such 
a sinner ! O that I could have a deeper comprehen- 
sion of it, and could more thankfully acknowledge it ! 
The ride along the Plain of Kephaim to Bethlehem, 
belongs to those moments of my life on which I shall 
ever look back during times of trial. Then did the 
Lord deliver me out of great distresses. He caused 
me to experience His love, and put joyful songs of 
deliverance into my mouth. 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and lot all that is 
within me bless his holy name.” 

And as if this eminent proof of God’s love were an 
introduction to a right understanding of the infinitely 
greatest act of His compassion, the gift of His Son for 
sinners,* there lay Bethlehem before me, with the never 
dying chorus of the heavenly host : 

Glory to God in the highoist, 

And on earth peace,. 

Good will toward men ! ” + 


Horn. vi. 8. 


t Luke ii. M. 
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ROAD TO BETHLEHEM. 


To bo approaching Bethlehem at the very time when 
the Lord Himself, by the leadings of His Providence, 
was disposing my mind to contemplate His love to us 
in Christ, was indeed a great and unlooked-for satis- 
faction. I quite sank under the idea of His incompa- 
rable compassion. And fancy now, nobody was with 
me to disturb my reflections ; Philip and Ferez were 
already far ahead with the mule-driver and the bag- 
gage ; I was quite alone, and could, with an enlarged 
heart, lift up my voice in praise — 

Good newa to earth — to mankind grace ! 

Heaven’s hosts their hallelujahs raise ! 

That song we will repeat, although 

Its depth of meaning none can know. 

Grace to mankind ! The Son of God 

Comes down to earth as his abode ; 

To sinners he in love draws nigh ; 

Praise ye our God ! Him glorify. 

That my thoughts were little directed to earthly ob- 
jects, or, to speak more plainly, that my soul was too 
much engrossed with higher things, to be able to fix its 
attention on the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, you 
can easily understand. It is well that this subjects you 
to no great loss ; for, besides that at present this road 
has nothing remarkable about it, many travellers have 
already passed along it, and have described it. I recol- 
lect, as its general features, that the road is very wide ; 
that it runs on, with a few undulations, to the Greek 
convent of Elijah, which stands precisely half way, or 
one hour from Jerusalem ; that on its west side the 
broad plain of Eephaim lies, which plain is very fertile 
(as may be seen from Isaiah xvii. 5), and is bounded on 
its western side by low hill-tops, while towards the east 
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there appears a sea of brown and whitish mountains, 
most of which have pointed conical summits ; and that 
behind these the Dead Sea lies hid, while the mountains 
of Moab, with their translucent tints, bound the pros- 
pect. About three quarters of an hour from the city, it 
is said, there stood once by the side of the road a large 
terebinth, under the shade of which Joseph and Mary, 
and the infant Jesus, rested, when they brought him 
to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord.* l^ear the 
convent of Elijah there is an old well, in whose water 
the wearied wise men of the East,” who had sat down 
beside it, first saw again the star that they had seen in 
the East, but had afterwards lost sight of, — on tho 
authority of tradition, of course, — and “rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” f The convent of Elijah has been 
built upon the place where tradition alleges that the 
prophet sat down, much depressed, under an olive-tree, 
yet was miraculously fed and strengthened by an angel. 
1 Kings xix. 3 places this, however, a day’s journey to 
tho south of Beersheba, and then, in v. 5, speaks of a 
juniper-tree, not of an olive-tree. Tho convent stands 
on the left or east side of tlie road, and is surrounded 
with a garden and a high wall. On tho opposite side 
of the road, too, there is a fine olive-garden, the 
shade of which looks pleasant contrasted with tho bare- 
ness of the rest of the landscape. Ko sooner does 
one approach this point than a new scene opens 
out before him. A broad valley full of rocky banks 
and knolls runs in a transverse direction, through 
the hill-plateau of Judea. To tho left a pretty 
steep path runs down between stunted olive-trees, 
* Luko ii. 22. t Matt. ii. 10. 



10 Rachel’s tomb — bethleiiem. 

and then goes, up on the opposite side away over the 
hill on which the village of Beit-jala lies, the Zelzah 
of 1 Sam. X. 2 * or Zela, where David caused the bones 
of Saul and Jonathan to be buried in the grave of 
Saul’s father Kish. Beit-jala looks rather pleasantly 
from the verdant olive gardens that environ it. Sup- 
pose you want to take the nearest road to Hebron, 
you must keep to the path leading past the tomb of 
Bachel, which is situate at a full quarter of an hour’s 
distance from the convent of Elijah ; you must leave 
Beit-jala on the right, and follow the track straight 
south. Bachel’s tomb makes no small appearance, with 
its white plastered dome, which has been often renewed, 
as travellers inform us ; but the tomb is known witli 
sufficient certainty to stand on the same spot where 
‘‘ Eachel died, and was buried, on the way to Ephratli, 
which is Bethlehem,” and where “ Jacob set a pillar 
upon her grave.” j* On the further side of this broad 
valley the way advances over the heights to the valley 
of Hebron. What now, however, keeps our attention 
most engrossed is Bethlehem, not the least among the 
princes of Juda ; for out of thee shall come a Governor, 
that shall rule my people Israel.” J It lies at not more 
than a half-hour’s distance from the convent of Elijah, 
on the ridge of a range of white chalk-hills, which runs 
down with a steep declivity to the east. The houses 
of Bethlehem are distinguished from all others in 
South Palestine by the neatness of their architecture, 
and their sparkling whiteness. One may at once per- 
ceive, on looking at it from a distance, that the town 

* See also Joshua xviii. 28, aud 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 

t (ien. XXXV. 16-20. t Micah v. 2 ; Matt. ii. 6. 
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is in a large measure inhabited by Christians ; for no- 
where do the Moslems keep their houses in such order. 
Kor is this town so very little ; it makes a great show 
from whichever side it is seen. Nevertheless, how very 
different must it have looked in the days of our Lord ! 
Possibly the houses might then have had the same con- 
spicuously white colour as now; possibly the terraces 
along the hill of Bethlehem were then planted with 
olive-trees and vineyards, as now, and presented in 
winter a dry and far from promising aspect, but in 
summer, on the contrary, a rich covering of verdant 
foliage, beneath which the richest clusters of grapes lay 
concealed. Yet yonder convent that rises on the east 
side of the hill of Bethlehem, and is the most con- 
spicuous building of all, was not then in existence. 
If we are to believe tradition, there was at that time 
only a natural grotto there, in which, according to 
the usual practice of the country, cattle were housed, 
and in that place it M'as that Mary "brought forth 
her first-born son — because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” * Is the tradition true ? This is 
the point on which all depends. Professor Robin- 
son, who otherwise places little confidence in popular 
legends, is of opinion that there are no adequate 
grounds for doubting that the Bethlehem grotto was 
the birth-place of the Saviour. Eusebius, Jerome, 
Origen, and others, are the authorities who repre- 
sent this to have been the case, and to them much 
confidence is due. Wilson, f nevertheless, justly re- 
marks that Cyprian and Nicephorus, who are not 
to be rejected for the above-named writers, speak 
* Luke ii. 7. t Lauds of the Bible, voL i. p. 392. 
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of the birth of Jesus as having occurred in a house, 
and not in a grotto ; while he gives, in a note, the 
following remark of Maundrell : — “I cannot for- 
bear to mention in this place an observation which 
is very obvious to all that visit the Holy Land, 
viz., that almost all passages and histories re- 
lated in the Gospel are represented by them that 
undertake to shew where everything was done, as 
having been done, most of them, in grottoes ; and that, 
even in such cases, where the condition and the cir- 
cumstances of the actions themselves seem to require 
places of another nature. Thus, if you would see the 
place where St Anne was delivered of the Blessed 
Virgin, you are carried to a grotto ; if the place of the 
Annunciation, it is also a grotto ; if the place where 
the Blessed Virgin saluted Elizabeth ; if that of the 
Baptist’s, or that of our Blessed Saviour’s !N^ativity ; if 
that of the Agony ; or that of St Peter’s Repentance ; 
or that where the Apostles made the Creed ; or that of 
the Transfiguration ; all these places are also grottoes. 
And, in a word, wherever you go, you find almost 
everything is represented as done under ground. Cer- 
tainly grottoes were anciently held in great esteem ; or 
else they could never have been assigned, in spite of 
all probability, for the places in which were done so 
many various actions. Perhaps it was the hermits’ 
way of living in grottoes from the fifth or sixth century 
downward, that has brought them ever since to be in 
so great reputation .” — MaundreWs Travels, p. 1 14. As 
for Eusebius, Jerome, and others, Wilson frankly says, 
that “ though they lived near the era of redemption, 
they must have shown a greater deference to the inci- 
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pient credulity and superstition of their times, which 
seem, wherever practicable, to enshrine themselves in 
grottoes, than to a fair interpretation of the plain nar- 
rative of the evangelists The manifest discre- 

pancy of even the oldest traditions with the sacred text 
in this case, is most instructive, and shews to us that 
the early Christians, in the true spirit of our holy faith, 
were more concerned with the great events which they 
were called to contemplate, than with the localities, 
however interesting in their associations, at which 
these events were transacted.” 

As almost everywhere else in Palestine, so also at 
Bethlehem, one must be satisfied with a general view 
of the prominent features of the place. Thus far is 
there an agreement between the Bethlehem Ephrata 
of Scripture and the Boit-lahm of our times. The 
same position on the ridge of yonder hill, fully 2400 
English feet above the level of the sea, or somewhat 
higher than Jerusalem ; the same white, soft, calcareous 
formation ; the same environing hills ; Eachel’s monu- 
ment also, although it has often been renewed since 
that time, and perhaps changed in its form, but still 
situated on the selfsame spot. But to look for any 
further agreement leads only to error and disappoint- 
ment, to a superstitious veneration for earth and stone, 
or to offence at the desecration of certain places in our 
estimation considered holy. 

The field of the shepherds, where the heavenly host 
proclaimed God’s praise, is not within sight when we 
look from this side. It lies behind, or to the south- 
east of the hill of Bethlehem. On the contrary, all 
here looks dry and rocky, so that one can hardly be- 
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lieve that a field for shepherds, or at least a grassy 
meadow, could exist in these districts. Another of 
the remarkable things about Bethlehem is David’s 
Fountain,* the well of which David longed to drink 
when he was in a stronghold near Adnllam, and the troop 
of the Philistines pitched in the valley of Bephaim, 
while they at the same time had a garrison in Bethle- 
hem. An ancient cistern, with four or five holes in 
the solid rock, at about ten minutes’ distance to the 
north of the eastern corner of the hill of Bethlehem, is 
pointed out by the natives as Bir-Daoud, that is 
David’s Well. Dr Robinson doubts the identity of 
the well, but others think there are no good grounds 
for doing so. Alas ! there are few points in this coun- 
try about which people are agreed ; and, what is much 
to be lamented, ambition and rivalry have not unfre- 
quently too much influence in the discovery of new 
places and the rejection of an existing opinion. Cer- 
tainly, if we consider the ancient well, shewn as Da- 
vid’s, to be the original one, setting aside the one 
from which the inhabitants of the village now get 
their water, and which is an ordinary well close to the 
convent on the slope of the hill, then Bethlehem must 
have once extended ten minutes further to the north, 
and must have lain in times of old, not, as now, on the 
summit, but on the northern rise of the hill, for the 
well was, according to 2 Sam. xxiii. 15, hy {in, in the 
Dutch version) the gate ; and according to 1 Chron. xi. 
7, at the gate {under, in the Dutch version). I find in 
the descriptions of travellers that the common opinion 
is, that David’s captains had come from the south-east 

^ 2 Sam. xxiii. 13~J7. 
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in order to obtain, at the risk of their lives, the so much 
longed-for water, while it is supposed that David him- 
self was then in the great cave that is not far to the 
south-east of Bethlehem, which cave is generally held 
to have been that of Adullam. But, according to 
Joshua XV. 35, Adullam lay “in the valley” that is, 
in the undulating plain at the western base of the 
mountains of Judea, and, consequently, to the south- 
west of Bethlehem. Be this as it may, David’s men 
had in any case to break through the host of the Phi- 
listines in order to reach the well, and the position of 
Bir-Daoud agrees well with this. 

My purpose of going past Bethlehem to the farm of 
Mr Mashullain in Wadi-Urtas, lying a half-hour be- 
yond Bethlehem, would not have taken me into that 
town to-day, but that I had made an appointment, 
through Mr Danous, with Shech Hamdan to meet 
with me at Bethlehem, where I intended to enter into 
an agreement with him for the expedition to the Dead 
Sea. So I rode into Bethlehem, and found my man 
at his post, waiting at the small and only door of the 
renowned convent. Here, however, all possibility of 
having a conference was cut short by Philip having 
gone forward with my effects to Mr Mashullam’s, and 
by my knowing too little Arabic to be able to carry on a 
conversation about a matter of piastres with a Bedouin 
shech. It is true that I might have found assistance 
in the convent : Shech Hamdan had already knocked 
at the door for me, and one of the padres soon opened 
it. But the convent of Bethlehem did not suit my 
ideas, after the descriptions I had read of it, and after 
what I had experienced in the Church of the Sepulchre 
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at jBrusalem. ^ It is possible that beneath the roof of 
Helena’s Church, built over the grotto of the nativity , 
the holy babe was in fact born. I will not dispute that. 
It is also possible that here and there something may be 
true of what is related regarding the other grottoes in 
the convent; of that, for example, in which Jerome 
wrote his works on the Holy Land, and that in which 
St Paula lies buried- I have no wish to disparage 
these places, and far be it from me to view them with 
indifference or contempt. But the idolatry and sacri- 
lege of the so-called holy places in the Church of the 
Sepulchre had made too deep an impression on me to 
permit of my being once more, from mere curiosity, 
drawn to a spectacle of the same sort in the convent at 
Bethlehem. It was only yesterday that I read in the 
narrative of the Scottish missionaries of 1839 the fol- 
lowing remark on the many handsome things they had 
seen in this so-called holy place : — “ All is only a 
miserable profanation, like the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; it called up in our bosoms no other feelings 
than disgust' and indignation. If this cave were really 
the place of the nativity, then Popery has successfully 
contrived to remove out of sight the humiliation of the 
stable and the manger. ‘The Mystery of Iniquity,’ 
which pretends to honour, and yet so effectually con- 
ceals, both the obedience of Christ which he began 
at Bethlehem, and the sufferings of Christ which he 
accomplished at Calvary, has with no less success dis- 
figured and concealed the places where these wonders 
were ‘ seen of angels.’ ” I hope, therefore, you will 
take it in good part that I politely declined the padre’s 
offered welcome, by assuring him that my journey led 
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me elsewhere, and that the impatient Shech Hamdan 
had misunderstood me when he knocked at the door. 

Meanwhile, I was surrounded by a group that might 
have afforded a good subject for a painter. You have 
no doubt seen in the descriptions one may read of 
Bethlehem, that the inhabitants are almost all busily 
occupied in the manufacture of objects, which the 
pilgrims take away with them as memorials of the 
Holy Land. The motlior-of-pearl of the Bed Sea, 
the soft red spotted species of marble of the moun- 
tains about Jerusalem, the dark gray asphalt of the 
Dead Sea, and the olive wood of the environs of 
Bethlehem, supply them with the raw materials. A 
host of these industrials had gathered round me, 
offering mo for sale crosses, rosaries, cups, vases, and I 
cannot tell you what more, while Shech Hamdan tried 
to draw me into a conversation about my affair, that, 
namely, of a safe convoy to the Dead Sea. A score of 
’amirahs (Bedouins of the ’amirah tribe) stood 
around him ; all had long firelocks, and some of them, 
moreover, were armed with spears, as if about to march 
to battle. What good fortune these freebooters had 
lately met with T knew not, but it struck me that they 
were all decked out in new cloaks (abayas) of black 
goat’s hair and new kafiehs (shawls of silk and cotton 
tissue, and striped red and yellow, wherewith they 
cover their heads). Their new clothing gave them a 
pleasing appearance. On me, at least, they made this 
impression, and had I not known from the accounts of 
other travellers what sort of people I had to do with, 
I should not have readily taken them for freebooters. 
On the contrary, the expression of the bright falcon’s 

VOL. II. B 
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eye, and the>hooked hawk-nose, was tempered with a 
dash of unaffected good-nature, which, at least, in so 
far as that party of them was concerned, very much 
reconciled me to the Bedouins. 

Yet experience would shew what they really were. 
As for to-day, I had nothing yet to do with them. 
Shech Hamdan followed me at my request to Mr 
Mashullam’s, while his staff remained behind. When 
I was out of the don of the Bethlehem curiosity-sellers, 
and now was riding down the silent slope of the hill to 
Wadi-TJrtas, or as the valley is here called Wadi- 
T4 ’amirah, I began to perceive that the exhibition of 
these gaily dressed Bedouins was a stratagem on the 
part of their chief, contrived for the purpose of giving 
me a high idea of his tribe, and of the powerful protec- 
tion which I should enjoy, wore I but disposed to 
agree to the amount of piastres that was wanted. 
Yet the cunning shech had taken all this trouble to no 
purpose ; for Mr Mashullam gave me such information 
with respect to the price that I should have to pay for 
an escort on the journey I was going to undertake, and 
the sum that Shech Hamdan asked so far exceeded 
Mr Mashullam’s computation, that it was impossible 
for me to come to a settlement with him. 

You have spoilt your affair, sir,” said Mr Mashullam, 
by putting it into the hands of Danous.” 

“ How so ? It was the only course I could follow.” 

** Danous well knows what matter he has in hand,” 
answered he, with an eye that said a great deal. “ In 
what he wrote to Shech Hamdan about the appoint- 
ment to meet you at Bethlehem, he has represented 
you, as every other traveller through the channel of 
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the British consulate is represented, almost as a person 
who has too much money, and does not know how to 
get quit of it. ^Naturally, the greed of the Bedouins 
is excited to the utmost by such a description, and 
Shech Hamdan is now convinced that you are about, 
in one way or another, to throw away some thousands 
of piastres in satisfying your curiosity with respect to 
the Dead Sea. He very well knows that should you 
refuse his price, you must make an agreement with 
some other Bedouin tribe, and that they will demand 
nothing less. And the consequence is, that he is not 
now to be induced to lower his price.” 

“ But according to wliat standard, then, do the Be- 
douins regulate their price for allowing travellers to pass 
unmolested, and for accompanying them as escorts ? ” 

** Standard ! Why, according to any standard that 
the gentlemen who travel themselves choose to fix. 
For example, there came last year a party of four or 
five French gentlemen (M. de Saulcy and his fellow- 
travellers), who travelled over a great part of the west 
coast of the Dead Sea, and Shech Hamdan was one 
of those with whom they had to enter into a contract 
with that object in view. Piastres scenied to be very 
abundant with those gentlemen ; for I have heard the 
Bedouins say that ho oven forced more gold upon them 
than they could with a good conscience accept, and I 
assure you the conscience of a Bedouin is a wide one 
when the question comes to be of piastres. And when 
they are once spoilt, you can understand they do not 
easily lower their standard again.” 

I now fully comprehended how matters stood. 

Mr Mashullam received Shech Hamdan on a foot- 
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ing of intimacy, and the shech shewed a wonderful 
degree of respect for him. Pipes were smoked during 
the conference, and coffee, with sugar, of which the 
Bedouins are extremely fond, was liberally offered ; 
what favourable effect Mr Mashullam’s influence would 
have on the transaction was not long of being seen. 
But Shech Hanidan would not lower his terms, and 
refused, probably in the hope of my yielding at last, to 
take the sum that was offered ; while Mr M. assured 
me that, with his assistance, I should meet with a better 
chance with one of the other Bedouin chiefs. Once 
more, and this was perhaps for the tenth time, the 
shech went over the names of the places to which I 
wished to go : — meen boon alia ’Ain Jiddi ; meen ’Ain 
Jiddi alia Sebbeh ; (from this to Engcdi, from Engedi 
to Masada). 

iN^ahm (yes), as often answered Mr Mashullam. 

Meen (from) Sebbeh alia (to) Zuweira — alia Jcbel 
Usdum — alia Kurnub (in the southern wilderness) — 
alia ’Ar’jlrah (Aroor) — alia Bir-sheba (Beersheba) — 
alia Beit-Jebrin. 

“ Nahm, challas!” (yes, you have gone over the 
whole), rejoined Mr Mashullam. But it was all to no 
purpose. At last the shech rose and withdrew. 

“ And who is this kind friend, Mr Mashullam, do 
you ask, who was so serviceable to you in this nego- 
tiation 1 ” 

"Mr Mashullam (or Meshullam) came to Jerusalem 
at the commencement of 1841, for the purpose of 
establishing himself there.* Some years before that, 

* See Rev. F. C. Ewald, Journal of Missionary Labours in the City 
of Jerusalem. London : 1846. Second edition, p. 90. 
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the missionary Bwald had become acquainted with him 
and his family at Tunis. Having removed from thence 
to Malta, they were instructed in the way of the gos- 
pel by the missionary (now Bishop) Grobat, and on 
the 19th of July 1840, were baptized. have reason 
to believe,’ wrote Mr Gobat at that time, ^ that the 
man is a true Israelite, and a living Christian.’ Many 
books of travels have spoken of Mr M. as a keeper of 
lodgings in Jerusalem ; until, scarcely tliree years ago, 
he withdrew from the din and bustle of the world to 
this calm valley behind the hills of Bethlehem. As 
a Christian and a British subject he was not allowed 
to purchase any landed property here, but this diffi- 
culty was overcome by his taking land under a long 
lease. Mr M. built for himself, close beside the ruins 
of the ancient Etam,* a small house, began to till the 
valley, which, though rocky, is watered by a running 
stream, ploughed, planted, and sowed, and may now 
gather in the fruits of his enterprise and industry. 
Yet his farm in Wadi-Urtas has not been brought 
to what it is without effort and difficulty, although 
even as yet it can be called only a beginning. lYadi- 
TJrtas is a spot so rocky and bare, that it is hardly 
possible to conceive how Solomon could ever have 
thought of laying out his renowned pleasure-gardens 
in it; it is a narrow glen, betwixt high, bare, gray, 
calcareous hills, and a favourite camping ground of the 
Bedouins. Hitherto they had been able in undisturbed 
repose to enjoy themselves at the charming brook ; 
how then could they tolerate the presence of this 
foreign agriculturist? They were resolved to expel 

* 2 Chron. ti. 6. 
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him, and accordingly by day and by night he was 
molested and annoyed. Shots were even fired in the 
darkness of the night upon the quiet inhabitants of the 
valley from the heights. But M. kept his ground ; 
by day he received the Bedouins with kindness and 
goodwill, and redoubled his vigilance at night. Small 
services which he rendered to the Bedouins ere long 
procured him friends among them ; they began to 
appreciate his moral worth, and perceived that his 
establishing himself there was to be no disadvantage 
to them ; and M.’8 moral influence has now advanced 
so far that he is esteemed, honoured, and respected as 
the father of their fathers. Mashullam, as they have 
often experienced, stands under British protection, and 
has many a time done them service as a counsellor 
and mediator, when they have happened to fall out 
with the Turkish government at Jerusalem, — a matter 
of frequent occurrence, owing both to the despotic 
doings of the government, and to the lawless and inde- 
pendent manners of the Bedouins. 

Meanwhile, other rivals besides the Bedouins have 
appeared upon the scene. I will not venture to 
inquire what first suggested the idea, but certain it 
is that a society has been formed in N^orth America 
with the object of sending over colonists to Palestine, 
who were in the first instance to attach themselves to 
Mashullam’s enterprise. Mashullam’s name has been 
paraded in the Western world, at the head of the 
subscription lists, and the first seven I^orth American 
colonists have, only within these few days, encamped 
in Wadi-Urtas. In travelling from Bamleh to Jeru- 
salem I rode up to them, and had some hours’ conver- 
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sation with them, in the course of which they made 
me acquainted with their project. 

“We believe, thus ran their story, from Holy 
Scripture, that the Lord will bring back his people 
Israel to Palestine, and that the time is at hand when 
He will shew His mercy for His banished ones. We 
are convinced also that the Lord in this case, as in His 
general government of the world, will make use of 
men in accomplishing all that He has promised. 
Palestine now lies waste and desolate, but if it is to be 
made fit for being inhabited, then must the soil be 
broken up and cultivated as in former times, just as 
the hearts of its inhabitants also must be broken 
up and cultivated to receive the seed sown by 
the Spirit. Well, then, we have forsaken our land 
and kindred in order to come and settle in Palestine. 
We will till the ground, in order to provide for our 
necessities by the labour of our hands, and to teach, 
besides, the poor Jews of Jerusalem how to procure 
their daily bread in this manner. At the same time 
we will make known to them Jesus, the Son of God, 
as the promised Messias who has fulfilled all things, 
and will thereupon wait for God’s gracious blessing. 
Here we are ready to engage in his service. Let Him 
do with us as seems meet to Him.” 

Glorious undertaking ! noble deed ! thought I, and 
felt myself much encouraged by this remarkable inci- 
dent. From the ends of the earth, the Gospel brought 
back to the place whence its first dawning rays were 
spread abroad ! And behold, here this evening I find 
myself again among these American Christian colonists. 
Laden camels, together with implements and all sorts 
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of things, have come up along with them. Mashullam 
has truly a company to lodge, such as he never saw 
before, during aU the time of his keeping furnished 
lodgings at Jerusalem. What are these folks particu- 
larly to do here ? STot a little must be arranged and 
granted, and built and provided for, before this nume- 
rous body be put in order. Will M. give up his land 
to them ? Or will the colonists cultivate the ground 
in common with him, or under him as his servants ? — 
How will they find any point of connexion with the 
Jews? These, and many further questions, suggested 
themselves to me while I took my place at M.’s supper 
table in the midst of the newly arrived colonists. All, 
however, is comprised in this question : Do they really 
pursue, as they give out, the Lord’s interests, or are 
they deceiving themselves, and is it their own interests 
that they seek? If the former be true, then all will 
go well, even though their plan of colonization be 
mingled with much that is wrong and ill-advised. If 
the latter be the case, then I fear that the quiet Wadi- 
XJrtas will come to witness many unpleasant occur- 
rences. The future will shew this.* 

While writing down my remarks, I see, in the 16th 
volume of Ritter’s Erdkunde, p. 282, mention made of 

* In a letter from a friend in Jerusalem, who at first was much taken 
with the undertaking of the American colonists, the following was men- 
tioned to mo under 28th Dec. 1852 : — “ We are disappointed with the 
Americans who came to Urtas ; we hoped that they were about to 
bring American industry and energy, in connexion with sterling piety, 
to bear upon that infant colony ; hut there appears not to be a 
worker among them except Dwight, with whom they quickly quarrelled, 
and cast him out. They seemed much disposed to take possession of 
the whole afiair ; and there is great cause to fear that they are contri- 
buted by the pious zeal of persons in America, who are led to suppose 
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a German colony in Wadi-Urtas, in connexion T7ith 
“ a baptized Jew from Jerusalem ” (Mashullam). The 
source from which Ritter communicates this {Missions 
hlatt des Rhein: Westph : Vereins fur Israel^ July 1850, 
IJo. 7) is too trustworthy for us to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the intelligence ; but I have not met with the 
German partners in M.’s undertaking, and the mason 
and joiner mentioned by Ritter must probably have 
found a better opening somewhere else, as they had not 
found any in Wadi-Urtas. 


that an active mission amongst the Jews is going forward at this place, 
and worse still, that much of this money is collected in Mashullam’s 
name. Mr Finn is taking some pains to settle this complicated affair.” 
The same friend wrote on the 8th June 1853 ; — ‘‘Jerusalem is, and ever 
has been, a centre of fanaticism, by which I mean religion zealously hold 
which is not founded on the Word of God, and sometimes mixed with 
a tincture of insanity. Two or three such persons have loft during the 
last year, and I cannot but conclude the Americans who came out to 
Mashullam at Urtas under the head of fanatics, who collected money 
from Christians who believed them engaged in a missionary work 
amongst the Jews, which was never in fact begun. This affair issued in 
a fierce quarrel between them and Mashullam, and their ultimate expul- 
sion from Attas. They had written of Mashullam before as a tree of 
righteousness of the Lord’s planting, and that the Lord had, in a vision, 
directed one of them to join him, &c. ; and, since the separation, they 
have circulated a paper accusing Mashullam of all kinds of villany — ^the 
truth of his character lying, as I conceive, between two extremes. In- 
deed, I have seen so much zeal for this locality, which cannot bo alto- 
gether of the Spirit of God, that I should question narrowly any mis- 
sionary candidate who sought employment in this land exclusively.” 
We will make no comments on the above. Be it unto us a serious warn- 
ing whenever we imdertake anything for the kingdom of God. Let 
us ask ourselves what we really seek, — the glory of the Lord, or in the 
Lord’s cause our ovm glory ; the interest of the Lord or our own ? And 
if the result of such an inquiry should shew us that wo have been 
erring, then let us remember that the way to the throne of grace is 
opened imto us, and that we are called upon to plead for a “ clean heart 
and a right spirit.” 
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And now* my friend, enough for to-day. A day 
occupied by so much that is important, is fatiguing. I 
feel it to be so. And now, in laying myself down to 
rest, I have not to go further than two paces. The fact 
is, I am seated, while writing this, in my tent, which I 
now for the first time occupy. It stands pitched in an 
unsown corner of M.’s potato-garden, not far from his 
house. All is calm and peaceful around me. Iilo 
troublesome villagers to plague me, no smoke to blind 
me, no vermin to rob me of sleep. O what an improve- 
ment in my travelling is this living in a tent ! And 
then this delightfully cool and refreshing mountain air ! 
No pleasanter or healthier mode of travelling in Pales- 
tine could be thought of. Nay, would the climate and 
soil permit it, 1 should ever thus like to travel in our 
own civilized country. 

Good night, then, till morning ! 


23d March. 

I have had no reason to complain of my first night 
in a tent. Only the sharpness of the cold sometimes 
awakened me, and scarcely had the dawning light 
made its appearance than 1 was on foot. Six weeks’ 
encamping with a tent in Wadi-Urtas, in the spring, 
would, 1 am sure, invigorate all weak constitutions. 
What a morning this was ! So bright a sky, an at- 
mosphere so pure and bracing, and fragrant with the 
balsamic odour of the plants that grow upon the rocks, 
so delightful a chorus of singing birds, so lively a 
murmur from the running brook, and on the back- 
ground of this scene, a little forest of fruit-trees, 
so gay with innumerable blossoms — truly Solomon’s 
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gardens could not have presented a more glorious 
scene to me. The good old head of the house was the 
first of the family to be up. While Ferez was prepar- 
ing the coffee, I took a walk with him through the 
garden. He explained to me his whole plan, shewed 
me his vegetables, his corn-fields, his figs, his apricots, 
his peach-trees, and other kinds of fruit, now arrayed 
in their loveliest spring attire. Our conversation ran 
on the objects that lay before us, and from the site of 
Solomon’s gardens wo naturally came to speak of Solo- 
mon’s work itself. From all that I saw and heard, it 
was no longer difiicult to understand how the great and 
wise king came to select this seemingly dry and barren 
face of rock for the cultivation of fruits. If Ma- 
shullam’s clearing and tillage could make this rocky 
ground so profitable, what must not Solomon’s opera- 
tions have effected here! It is a narrow glen, no 
doubt, but the loose gray calcareous gravel from the 
rocks possesses a fertility exceeding all other kinds of 
soil for the production of fine fruits. The royal 
gardens, however, were not confined to tho Wadi- 
TJrtas ; the hill-slopes to the left and right also, with 
their heights and hollows, a whole district of country, 
said M. to me, must have been covered with trees and 
plants, as is shewn by the names that they still bear, 
as peach-hill,” “ nut-vale,” “ fig-vale,” &c. Well 
might Solomon, looking to these, say in the evening of 
his life, " I made me great works ; I builded me houses ; 
I planted me vineyards.” * 

You will not wonder at the Song of Solomon having 
been brought before my mind, when thus, on the very 

* Eccles. ii. 4-6. 
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site of Solomon’s pleasure-grounds, surrounded by so 
much that is lovely, and enlivened by this glorious 
spring morning. “ Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a good smell.” * All this I literally realised, 
even to the going down into the garden to the spices 
and lihes, and to the garden of nuts, to see the fruits 
of the valley, and to see whether the vine flourished 
and the pomegranates budded,” and then the “ getting 
up early to the vineyards ; let iis see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates 
bud forth.” ■(• 

Assuredly the prophetic poet has selected the most 
enchanting scones from the kingdom of nature ; the 
morning — the spring — the blossoming fruit-trees. O 
that we had faith to appropriate more the glorious 
things that are represented to us in these words ! 

Meanwhile, the little colony of A¥adi-Urtas began 
to come forth, and this reminded me of all that I had 
to attend to for the day. Father M.’s conversations on 
many subjects were important to me ; especially what 
he said of the Bedouins, and how best to deal with 
these people. On that point, when I looked at this 
little, mean-looking man, in contrast with the tall 
robust Bedouins, I could not but wonder at his force 
of character. Yes, good old Father Mashullam, your 

* Song of Solomon, ii. 10-13. 

t Song of Solomon, vi. 2-11 ; vii. 12. 
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small, but fiery sparkling eyes do not belie the soul 
that owns them. 

“ I will give you my son Peter to accompany you 
to-day,” said M., “ and a few servants besides. My 
youngster is small to be sure, but brave. He knows 
the Bedouins well, and they respect him. A tour to 
Tekoah, to the Frank-Mountain, the cave of David, 
and the shepherd’s field of Bethlehem, will sufficiently 
employ you to-day. After that you may start to-mor- 
row morning for Hebron, and I doubt not, should it 
not suit you to make an agreement with the Bedouins 
to-day, that you will soon get everything settled there. 
If Peter pleases you, then you may take him along 
w'ith you to the Dead Sea. He may be of use to you 
as long as you are amongst the Bedouins. Try him 
to-day, and see to-morrow.” 

“ But will the Ta ’amirahs allow us to go unmolested 
to Tekoah witliout being accompanied by them ? ” 

" I will give you my warrant for that. Their seeing 
Peter with you is enough.” 

Good ! no sooner said than done. Immediately 
after breakfast we made ready to start. The tent, of 
course, was left standing, while the mules had free 
permission to graze over the rocky herbage of Wadi- 
XJrtas. I smiled at the idea of my travelling to-day 
among the Bedouins, with no better protection than 
Peter, a youngster of fifteen, who, following the prac- 
tice of the Bedouins, slung an old firelock over his 
shoulder, and had hardly mounted his father’s mare 
when, though otherwise so sedate a youth, he shewed, 
by his wild capers on horseback, his having been 
brought up among the children of Ishmael. 
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We followe'd the wadi through the com-fields, along 
its silver brook. After having ridden for an hour to 
the south we came in ftont of a ruin, on the left side 
of the road, which the natives called Churbet-faluh. 
We then turned towards the south-west, still following 
the valley, and came half an hour further on to a 
well called ’Ain-Hamdeh, while the water of the brook 
had gradually lost itself in the quartzy sand. There 
a brook, thought I, and here a well, what an abund- 
ance of water ! Ko wonder that the Bedouins have 
nestled in this valley. The valley opened out upon 
an uneven table-land, with the broad ridge of a hill 
upon it, on which were ruins of considerable extent. 
This is Tekoah, retaining to this day its ancient name, 
and already described by many travellers.* It lies at 
two hours’ distance from Mashullam’s house, and at the 
same distance from Bethlehem. While riding up this 
height I saw several wells dug out in the rock, and 
some pillar-shafts besides, that had been hollowed out 
for watering-troughs. We then climbed still higher to 
the north-west, and found ourselves in the midst of an 
extensive heap of old foundation-stones of houses and 
other buildings. It may plainly be seen that the ruins 
of Tekoah, as they lie there, witness to an antiquity of 
only some few centuries ; nevertheless, there might be 
seen also among those heaps of rubbish large stones 
and column-pieces, of an earlier era, perhaps of that 
Tekoah from which Joab fetched the " wise woman,” 
who was by an artifice to induce David to bring back 
Absalom from Geshur to Jerusalem,’!' and which at a 

* See, among others, Bobinsou’s BibUced Beaea/rehes, vol. ii. p. 128. 

t 2 xiv. % &c. 
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later period was, along with Bethlehem, Etam, and 
other places, fortified by Rehoboam.* One of the 
most remarkable relics at Tekoah is a hexagonal bap- 
tismal font, of rose-coloured limestone, in the midst of 
the ruins of a Christian church. Small cubical frag- 
ments of ancient mosaic pavement lie spread about 
everywhere among the large stones. 

The view from Tekoah over the surrounding country 
is exceedingly fine. From this point the Dead Sea pre- 
sents the appearance of a charming, lovely lake, bor- 
dered by the translucent blue mountains of Moab ; and 
the peaked hill-tops of the wilderness of Tekoah, or, if 
you rather will, of the wilderness of En-gedi, with their 
withered brown and gray slopes, still further contribute 
to give relief to the soft blue of the water, and of the 
furthest distant hills. The foreground displays some 
appearance of life. Here and there you see grassy 
spots ; and elsewhere the Ta ’amirahs might be seen 
ploughing and sowing. Bethlehem’s gray-white rocky 
slopes, the convent of Elijah, and the hills of Jerusa- 
lem, now tinted with a bright cobalt, I saw to the 
north, and the fields of young corn in Tekoah’s plain 
to the north-west. Opposite to Tekoah, to the east, 
were seen the ruins of a small castle, called by the 
inhabitants Kasr-Um-Lemun ; and a little further to 
the south another, which they call Kasr-’Antar. 

As I stood at this important point surveying the 
prospect around me, and thought of my having the 
very spot before me where, when united against Je- 
boshaphat, the Ammonites, the Moabites, and the 
inhabitants of Mount Seir, stood up against each 

* 2 Chrou. xi. 6. 
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other, and every one helped to destroy another, so 
that when Jehoshaphat and his people came to the 
spot they found nothing but dead bodies, instead 
of formidable enemies,* — as I thought also of the 
"watch-tower in the wilderness,” mentioned in the 
24th verse, which, to the best of my judgment, can 
nowhere more justly be supposed to have stood than 
on the so-called Frank-Mountain, some Bedouins 
came to extort a baksheesh from us, under the pre- 
tence that they had found us on their territory. But 
Peter, the little fellow, answered them in a high tone, 
and threatened to complain of them to his father, nor 
was I a little surprised to see the TS, ’amirahs steal 
away on being thus addressed by the youngster. 

Ere long, we left the ruins and rode in a north- 
easterly direction down a footpath to the Frank-Moun- 
tain. Though the early morning had been cool and 
invigorating, the heat of the wilderness became more 
and more perceptible in proportion as the sun rose in 
the heavens and the bare rocks reflected his burning 
rays. It was not yet eleven o’clock, yet the heat was 
hardly endurable as wo followed the path along the 
sultry rocks. After an hour’s riding we came to the 
ruins of a village which seems to have formed a strong- 
hold, and is called Um-Kakus, or also el-Chareitun, 
situated on the upper ridge of a wadi, which is called 
after the village wadi-Chareitun. One can hardly 
imagine a place wilder or more inaccessible than this 
valley. Perpendicular cliffs rising one above another 
for many hundred feet form the sides that shut it in, 
rock above rock, ridge above ridge, fit for the habita- 

2 Chron. xz. 
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tion of nothing but wild-goats. If I rightly under- 
stand the Scriptures,* then Chareitun must have been 
the place where there were “ sheep-cotes by the way,” 
and where " there was a cave into which Saul went to 
cover his feet, while David and his men remained in 
the sides of the cave.” And, indeed, a large cave — 
am quite disposed in this case to beheve tradition and 
to say iJie cave — lies hardly five minutes to the east of 
the ruin, on the south side of the wadi. Four Bedouins 
whom we met here, were so very pressing with their 
offers to shew us the entrance to the cave, that it was 
impossible to refuse them. So we made our way to the 
spot, climbing over high flat masses of stone. The en- 
trance is straight and completely concealed by the 
stones; accordingly, there prevails little or no light 
within, at least for those who pass from the fierce light 
of day into the dark cavern of the calcareous rock. 
The spot was sacred in my regard, and extremely re- 
markable. 

If this be David’s cave, mentioned in 1 Sam. ch. 
xxiv., and I find nothing to make it unlikely, then this 
tract of country has undergone no change since David’s 
time. The same narrow natural vaulting at the en- 
trance ; the same huge natural chamber in the rock, 
probably, the place where Saul lay down to rest in the 
heat of the day ; the same side vaults, too, where David 
and his men lay concealed, when, accustomed to the 
obscurity of the cavern, they saw Saul enter, while 
Saul, blinded by the glare of light outside, saw no- 
thing of him whom he so bitterly persecuted. David’s 
prayer "when he was in the cave” (Ps. cxlii.), was 

* 1 Sam. xxiv. 1-23. 
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here brought .impressively before my mind. Perhaps, 
thought I, it was in yonder dark spot that he poiwed 
out his complaint before the Lord.” David, God’s 
favourite, persecuted and hunted even into this in- 
human mountain wilderness ! How is it possible ! 
And “ there was no man that would know him ; no 
man cared for his soul ! ” “ Brought very low ” by 

his persecutors ! But when his necessity was extreme, 
"when his spirit was overwhelmed within him, then 
the Lord knew his path ! ” To Him he lifted up his 
soul — and He attended to his cry ; He delivered him 
out of all his distresses. Therefore did he call God, his 
rock, his goodness, and his fortress; his high tower, 
and his deliverer, his shield, and He in whom he trust- 
ed.* Well may David’s prayer in the cave bear the 
title of a Psalm giving instrwtion. How much does it 
teach us ! It is truly full of instruction ; instruction not 
for this or that occasion, but for the whole path of life. 

The idolatrous veneration of holy places does not 
seem to have penetrated here. All I saw was the 
names of half-a-dozen recent travellers inscribed with 
charcoal on the rock. For the rest, the cave seems to 
me to be in the same state as when David went out of 
it, following Baul, and "crying after him; My Lord, 
the king ! Wlierefore hearest thou men’s words ?” &c. 
" Moreover, my father, see, yea see the skirt of thy 
robe in my hand,” &c. 

Beyond this I must leave you to your own imagina- 
tion. I will say nothing further than that this, of all 
the spots I have seen in Palestine, was that which 
from its unaltered condition, placed me most vividly 

* Ps. cxlivc 1, 2. 
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in the midst of the circumstances that we find related 
in the Bible, and hence has made the deepest impres- 
sion on me. 

It appears that this cave has never been thoroughly 
explored. The Arabs believe that the subterranean 
passages run along as far as to Hebron, a distance of at 
least eighteen English miles. But who is to verify 
this ? Many have already tried, they say, to advance 
as far as possible with torches and ropes ; but every 
time the torches were too few and the ropes too 
short. People also get speedily into such a labyrinth 
of vaulted passages, that they know not which to enter, 
in order to reach the innermost recesses of the cave. 
This much is true, that those who are fond of such ex- 
plorations, will find plenty of work in this cavern. 
What a retreat, too, must such a cave afford for a 
fugitive ! 

On our return to the outer world, and when we had 
remounted our horses, the Bedouins, who had been our 
9't«a«i-guides to the caves, asked for a baksheesh. 
Peter gave them some piastres, but not enough, ac- 
cording to their notions. There were four of them, 
they said, each must have something, and the sum 
they got was too small for that. The answer was, that 
they had obtruded themselves upon us against our 
will, and besides that only two of the four had accom- 
panied us into the cave. 

That is all one, shouted the other two. This land 
belongs to us, and this cave also ; you should not put 
your foot into it without paying toll. 

A violent altercation here arose as we were riding 
up the road to the Prank-Mountain. Peter would not 
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submit to their swindling tricks, and the Bedouins 
affected to consider themselves injured men. 

“ You are depriving us, by your accompanying 
travellers, of our country’s rights,” shouted one of 
them to Peter ; “ but this shall not go unrevenged. 
What business have you with this, you young fellow ? 
Give us our baksheesh, or I take away your gun.” 

What ! Do you threaten, you greedy robber ! I 
will teach you better manners. You say you will take 
my gun from me. There it is, take it now, if you 
dare ! There need not be any taking it by force. 

As he said this he handed him the gun, with which 
the Bedouin speedily wheeled about and disappeared 
over the hills. 

I had been unable to follow the altercation, and had 
looked on with no small surprise. It could not bo, 
thought I to myself, that Peter has made him a pre- 
sent of the gun. The tone with which he spoke, 
shewed a very different intention. Nevertheless, Ma- 
shullam’s son laughed, and this ho would not have 
done, had he not made sure of a favourable result. 
Peter at last interpreted to me all that had passed, 
and ended with the assurance that the Bedouin’s 
threats would cost him dear. 

" But my good fellow,” said I, “ I fear you have 
overrated your father’s influence over this people to- 
day. Why have you been in such haste with the offer 
of your gun? The Bedouin has already disappeared 
with it. 

“ No, no, sir ! ” he rejoined, with a look full of self- 
satisfaction, "I know well what sort of fellows those 
Bedouins are. It will not be a quarter of an hour be- 
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fore you see that rascal coming back^ as a poor timid 
wretch, to return me the gun. But I beg you will 
pay no attention to him ; it is not thus that I will 
take back the gun from him. He must bo complained 
of to the Metzollim at Jerusalem, seized, and punished 
with a hundred and fifty bastinado strokes, in order 
to drive out of him his insolence and thievery ; only 
after that shall I take back the gun ; and be assured 
that for the future ho will take good care not to fall 
foul of travellers.” 

I could not but admire the little gallant fellow, and 
was surprised at the timidity of the Bedouins. N^ever- 
theless, I felt quite convinced that Peter had for once 
reckoned too far. But behold ! not ten minutes had 
elapsed, when there came the Bedouin, with his com- 
panion, riding up the hills behind us, and calling out 
after us that he would not have the gun. But Peter 
kept his ground. None of us paid any attention to 
the shouting. Wo rode on as if nothing had happened, 
and as if nobody were calling, while the two Bedouins 
followed us at the distance of an hundred paces, for 
above half an hour, crying and shouting that they 
would give back the gun, and if Peter would send no- 
body to receive it, they would throw it away. But 
Peter was immoveable. 

On our return to the well ’Ain-Hamdeh we made 
a halt. The heat was overpowering, and we had 
brought with us the means of preparing an Arab re- 
freshment, a cup of coffee. The Bedouins availed 
themselves of our being no longer in movement, to 
make a fresh attempt upon Peter. In an almost 
imploring attitude they came to ask his forgiveness. 
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hoping that he might still be so gracious as to take 
hack the gun. l^o, the youngster continued to reply ; 
unless — he allowed himself at last to add — you will 
bring me a kid to-night, as an atonement for your 
bad behaviour. Tlie Bedouins took up the word with 
an el-rasi (my head be security for it), and went off 
well satisfied with the bargain. 

Truly the lesson this gave me how to proceed with 
the Bedouins was of incalculable importance. Peter 
had assuredly meriterl a kid by his firmness. Mean- 
while it is evident from this incident what an influ- 
ence his father has acquired over the Ta’ 4mirah Be- 
douins of the districts about Bethlehem. And yet, 
had we had to encounter Bedouins of a different tribe, 
roving plunderers, without any settled residence in this 
neighbourhood, it is needless to remark that Peter’s 
gun would never have come into his hands again. 

A few minutes after this, we had approached the 
foot of the Frank-Mountain. Here we dismounted, 
and, leaving our horses to the care of our servants, 
completed on foot the ascent to the top, being a rise 
of, perhaps, 300 feet. The lowermost part had been 
levelled in the form of terraces, and there the ground 
must in earlier times have been cultivated ; after that, 
the hill rises pretty steep, like a regular cone. I found 
the description of the Frank-Mountain, or, as it is 
called by the Arabs, Jebel-Fareidis {i. c., the hill of 
Paradise), by Professor Robinson,* perfectly accurate. 
Nor is there more to bo said of it than he has written, 
or, in short, than that it is a conical hill, with a sum- 
mit 750 feet in circumference, on which the founda- 

* Bible Researches j vol. ii. p. 170, &c. 
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tions may be seen of an old wall, with four towers. 
In what is . properly the top, a hollow has been formed, 
whereby the outer wall forms, as it were, a crown. 
The base of the hill is covered with rubbish, and on 
the north-west side there are the remains of a largo 
rain-tank. Robinson gives his reasons for identifying 
this place with the fortress of Herodium in Josephus. 
He thinks there is less ground for holding the Jebel- 
Fareidis to be the Beth-haccerem of Jer. vi. 1 ; yet, 
considering that the hill is the loftiest elevation in the 
whole of this region, and is easily distinguishable at a 
great distance by its isolated position and its conical 
shape, I know no other locality in the whole district that 
answers better to the place referred to in Scripture. 

Whence it obtained the appellation of the Frank- 
Mountain seems to be uncertain. The tradition that 
the fortress on this hill was the last place occupied by 
the Crusaders in Palestine — and that, too, during a 
series of years — after they had been driven from all 
the other strongholds in the country, is subject to 
much doubt. 

Were the travellers who visit Jerusalem, and who 
from it make an excursion to Bethlehem, aware of the 
extensive and picturesque prospect to be seen from the 
top of the Frank-lMountain, more of them would come 
to enjoy it. It is especially to be recommended for 
the view it presents of the northern part of the Dead 
Sea, and the plain of Jericho. We chanced to have 
an unusually clear day, and could distinguish among 
many other remarkable places Kerak, the second 
capital of Moab. Professor Robinson found himself, 
as he complains, disappointed in the view which he 
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enjoyed from the Frank-Mountain over the Dead Sea. 
He expected, however, too much — no less than to over- 
look both extremities of that sea from this one point ! 

As I sat admiring the singular landscape that lay 
stretched out around me, Peter’s eyes had for some 
time been steadily fixed on some other object. All 
of a sudden he ran down the hill, was in a twinkling 
mounted on his mare, and flew like an arrow fi'om a 
bow over stone and shrub some hundred yards for- 
ward. There he stopped, and stretched out a friendly 
hand to a Bedouin of gigantic stature, who from 
behind yonder hills, and followed by five or six other 
Bedouins, had come up as quickly as Peter had 
flown to him. Who was this shech whom Peter had 
hastened to meet with such cordiality, and almost 
embraced in the joy with which he greeted him ? 
Thought I, my prospects are improving. I have been 
to-day regularly initiated among the Bedouins. A 
few moments after, and this new company had 
ascended the hill. I had now to make my debut as a 
traveller among the Bedouins, and to keep myself as 
cool and sedate as possible, endeavouring to shew at 
the same time that sort of amiability which some 
people know so well how to assume when they wish to 
save their own character from the charge of being 
rude, without, however, being influenced by any 
sincere and heartfelt friendship for the opposite party 
— a graceful and courteous politeness. Peter intro- 
duced his friend to me as Shech Safizir, the first and 
the most formidable among the Bedouins. IsTo wonder, 
thought I ; the fellow’s whole appearance is that of a 
chief of banditti : nearer seven than six feet high ; an 
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eye like lightning ; a nose like a hawk’s ; a sash full 
of pistols^ besides the firelock on his back, and the 
long pike in his hand. I believe I shall never meet 
with a finer specimen of a Bedouin shech. Well, 
indeed, it was that the meeting betwixt us was on a 
friendly footing. To have been surprised by Shech 
Safizir, whilst alone on the Frank-Mountain, without a 
revolving pistol, would, I suspect, have lessened my 
coolness and composure. 

The friends seated themselves beside me. Peter’s 
eye sparkled with satisfaction ; he had the honour to 
enjoy the freebooter’s special favour. 

“Fancy, sir, he whispered into my ear, that the 
Pasha of Jerusalem has already more than once sent 
troops to capture him on account of his robberies. 
Once even there came twenty men on horseback after 
him when he chanced to be in a house in Bethlehem ; 
but Shech Safizir had only to shew himself in order to 
inspire the whole of them with such awe that they 
preferred an ignominious return to the Pasha, without 
accomplishing their purpose, to venture on a struggle, 
twenty as they were in number, with this one giant. 
If you could get him to accompany you to the Dead 
Sea, you could not do better.” 

“ Well, then, make the proposal. Let us see ! ” 

A quarter of an hour’s negotiation followed about 
piastres and the places that I wanted to visit. But it 
was without result. Shech Safizir’s demands, likewise, 
too largely exceeded father Mashullam’s estimate, and 
our Groliath was soon on his way again, while we pur- 
sued ours back to Bethlehem. To see this robber chief 
testify no small respect for little Peter, was indeed* a 
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picture. 1 can now understand how the lad has made 
himself so familiar with the manners of the Bedouins. 

The way from the Frank-Mountain to Bethlehem 
leads by the small village of Beit-Ta’mrah, or Beit- 
Ta’mr, through the windings of a partially cultivated 
valley. At half an hour’s distance from Bethlehem, be- 
tween Beit-Ta’mrah and Beit-Fahur, where tradition 
says that the shepherds of Luke ii. 8 had their dwell- 
ings, you come into a beautiful plain encompassed with 
knolls, partly planted with olive-trees, and partly 
sown with corn. In the midst of this plain there is a 
garden filled with fruit-trees, and within the garden 
walls are the ruins of a convent that was founded by 
the pious Paula. There still remains a half-dilapidated 
church, but, as the stones indicate, of modern archi- 
tecture ; the stones of the original building, and frag- 
ments of the mosaic pavement, lie scattered about. 
It was here that the Angel of the Lord appeared to 
the shepherds, in order to proclaim the most blissful 
tidings that ever were heard upon earth — great joy 
that shall be to all people ; ” and it was here that the 
multitude of the heavenly host sang the greatest and 
most glorious hymn of praise that ever reached the 
ear of man. O that God’s Spirit would teach us to 
repeat that Hallelujah ! You know that no more than 
yourself do I respect relics. Nevertheless, I took 
away, as memorials of this spot, a few bits of mosaic 
stone and a few twigs of those olive-trees. 

Following the base of Bethlehem’s now barren vine- 
yard-terraces, we reached again in safety the farm of 
Wadi-Urtas. 

" And now, sir,” said Peter’s father, what say you 
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of my boy? Will you have him with you to the 
Dead Sea ? ” 

" Most willingly ; after a good lesson from you, he 
may undoubtedly be of use to mo among the Bedouins.” 

And the result now is, that Peter’s mother is still 
up late in the evening, busily preparing his little 
bundle of travelling requisites; for early to-morrow 
we must be on our way. 

Hebron, March. 

I can hardly believe the reality, that I am actually 
in the city of the patriarchs; the royal residence of 
David during the seven years previous to his having 
taken the stronghold of Zion from the Jebusites, and 
made it the seat of his court. Yet, so it is : from 
Hebron, T continue the letter which I last night broke 
off at Etam, Solomon’s pleasure-grounds. 

The day proved a charming one. On this high 
mountain-plateau, and at this season of the year, the 
heat of the sun is not felt as it was yesterday among 
the cliffs and ridges of the barren hills of Tekoah. 
Moreover, the sky to-day has been almost wholly 
covered over with clouds, and truly Easter season is at 
this elevation (about 3000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean) rather cool than warm. 

It was with a certain fooling of regret that I left 
the lovely little spot in Wadi-Urtas. But my journey 
had to be recommenced. Peter’s father accompanied 
us till we were past the peach-trees, then shewed us 
how we must proceed along the rubbish heaps of the 
village of Urtas, steadily following the line of the 
ancient water-course, and then parted from us with 
his wishes for our journey’s success. It was no small 
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trial for the legs of our poor horses to carry us out of 
the valley, through among the huge masses of rock, 
up the ascent to the aqueduct. How the laden mules 
got through I can hardly conceive. But both they 
and we succeeded in doing so, and in half an hour we 
reached Solomon’s pools. Here you may believe we 
dismounted, for there was much to be looked at. 
Maundrcll, Robinson, and others, it is true, have 
copiously described the great pools,” and “ the sealed 
fountain,” but the best descriptions fail to give one 
the impression made even by a superficial view of 
the scene. With respect, now, to the details of these 
colossal waterworks, I hope you will be contented with 
what Robinson has said of them.* His statements are 
ample and curious. In order to give you a general 
idea of the whole, I have taken a sketch from the 
rocks on the south side of the pool. In this drawing 
you will see the Saracenic quadrangular castle, Kalat- 
cl-Burak, on the north-west side of the pools, the 
uppermost and the middlemost of the three, and a 
part of the aqueduct ; but the surface occupied by all 
the pools is of such extent that I could not find any 
point at which all three could be comprised within 
one angle of vision. The middle pool bears much the 
same relation, in point of position, to the uppermost, 
as the lowermost does to the middle one. This will, 
in some measure, give you an idea of the whole. The 
sketch you cannot well expect to accompany this 
letter, but I hope to get it ere long forwarded to you.f 

♦ See Bill, Res,y vol. ii. p. 164, &c. 

t In the Record newspaper of 28th July 1853, an account given by a 
recent traveller may be seen of the vaulted chambers and passages under 
the pools, previously briefly mentioned by Maundrcll. 
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The sealed fountain^ of which, as it does not appear 
above ground, nothing is seen owing to the distance, 
you must, nevertheless, look for on the map on the 
upper side of the uppermost pool, close beside the 
castle. 

After leaving this important place, we directed our 
course towards the south-west, away past the upper 
side of the pools, and there we found the highway 
from Jerusalem to Hebron, which we now followed 
going to the south. We here found ourselves on the 
lofty ridge of the hill-country of Judea, of which again 
the Hebron hills form the highest portion, l^^everthe- 
less you must not suppose that the hills run down here 
to the right and left, while the road is carried along a 
narrow crest. N’o, this ridge is itself a broad plateau, 
with undulating heights and hollows, and sometimes 
shut in to the right and left by still higher sum- 
mits. It is only by going off, as it were, to tlie sides 
of the plateau, that one has a prospect, and a most 
extensive one, over the wilderness of Judea, the Dead 
Sea, the mountains of Moab, or away over the valleys 
of western Judea and the plain of the Philistines. 
The highest summits lie to the west of the road. Half 
an hour past Solomon’s pools you strike across a wadi, 
which runs steep down on the left to Wadi-Urtas, 
and, according to Pobinson, has a fountain and a 
water-course, which helps to supply water for the 
lowermost of the three large pools. This aqueduct 
shares in the general condition of the country — ^it is in 
ruins. The lowermost pool was quite dry, though the 
other two had some water in them. Among the 
brushwood of this wadi I saw a long fragment of wall, 
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unquestionably a relic of some considerable building. 
Tradition will have it that there stood the palace of 
Solomon’s concubines. If this be true, those beauties 
could not have desired a more picturesque country 
residence. 

The highway to Hebron runs along, wide and open. 
The further one advances, the more do the bare rocks 
disappear, here beneath wild brushwood there beneath 
corn-fields, and elsewhere broken, levelled and laid out 
in terraces for the cultivation of the vine. All testi- 
fies to an extraordinary fertility of soil. Here and 
there, too, villages and ruins meet the eye ; as, for 
example, Fakhur, a small village on the west side of 
the road, three quarters of an hour past Solomon’s 
pools ; Bir-el-Hadj-romedan, an old well, with some 
ruins around it, about half an hour further on, and 
close upon the road; half an hour further still, and 
also on the west side of the road, the hamlet Beit- 
Umma, hid beneath a clump of olive-trees, and hero 1 
saw a number of stones from ancient ruins, that had 
been employed in building Moslem tombs ; further on, 
were Beit-heran, ’Ain-ed-Dirweh, and Halhul, all three 
on the eastern side of the road. But while natural 
beauty and antiquities occupied my attention, still 
more affecting circumstances spoke to our feelings, 
as we pondered the incidents in Holy Scripture that 
are associated with this highway. The silent “ father 
of the faithful,” with young Isaac, whom he loved, at 
his side, silent like his father, followed this road when 
he went to offer him up to the Lord on one of the 
summits of Moriah (Gen. xxii.) Abraham seems then 
to have dwelt at Beer-sheba, and it was a part of the 
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road from Beer-sheba, through Hebron to Moriah (Je- 
rusalem), that I travelled over to-day. Thus I saw 
the self-same hills and valleys along which Abraham 
then journeyed ; I was surrounded by the same, or at 
least by nearly the same external objects. O that I 
might have Abraham’s hiith as plainly and distinctly 
before my eyes ! How strange is the feeling when the 
things we find related in God’s Word become a re- 
ality ! It proves to me that we, much more than we 
ourselves are conscious of, view the persons, and the 
incidents spoken of in the Bible as something imagi- 
nary and fantastical, as men and things above our 
comprehension, and differently organised from what 
we are. IS^o, they were men "subject to the like 
passions as we are,” having the same sinful nature to 
struggle with, the same temptations to withstand, the 
same burden to bear — ^but they had the same Almighty 
God also as their Deliverer and Redeemer. Therefore, 
then, as Abraham believed, " accounting that God was 
able to raise up his son even &om the dead,” let the 
path which he trod strengthen our faith, and make us 
think of the " cloud of witnesses ” by whom we are 
encompassed, so that, while looking unto Jesus, the 
author and the finisher of our faith, we may run the 
race that is set before us, with greater patience than 
we have ever yet exercised. 

Had not Robinson, and after him Wilson, so mi- 
nutely described the topography of the road from 
Bethlehem to Hebron, 1 should have felt obliged to 
give you more details with respect to it. Among the 
many other things that remain to be mentioned, I pass 
over the ancient sites of the towns of Judah in this 
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district. Ill the first volume of the Lands of the Bibhy 
pp. -381-389, you will find them fully spoken of. One of 
the most remarkable ruins is er-Rameh, or, as the Jews, 
according to their tradition, maintain, " Abraham’s 
House,” forgetting that it was not granted to Abra- 
ham to have any settled residence in Caanan, but that 
he had to dwell in tents in the field of Mamre. Robin- 
son fully describes the large masses of wall to be found 
in this Rdmeh. Wolcott still more minutely examined 
this hill of ruins, and found it covered with extensive 
fragments of buildings. The attention of many has 
been directed to these ruins ; but opinions differ con- 
cerning them, and, in short, people don’t know what 
to make of cr-Rameh. This is neither the time nor 
the place for me to enter upon a critical examination 
of the point ; yet I must add a few words in confirma- 
tion of my opinion, that Wolcott is in the right, when 
he holds er-R^meh near Hebron (at scarcely an hour’s 
distance) to be the Ramah of Samuel, in contradiction 
to what the Jews affirm with respect to Abraham’s 
residence, and in contradiction to those also who are 
willing to admit that Abraham did not live there in a 
house built of stones, but who say that the huge masses 
of wall above referred to must have belonged to a 
church which the emperor Constantine caused to be 
erected over the spot which was then pointed out as 
Mamre. To this, both the high antiquity of the ruins, 
and the distance from the burial-cave of Machpelah, 
seem to me to be opposed. 

The difficulty of determining where to place the 
Ramah of Samuel, lies in the apparent contradiction 
between 1 Sam. i. 1 and the contents of 1 Sam. chap. 
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X. Ill 1 Sam. i. Eamatliaim-zopliim (as appears 
from V. 19, the same as Kamah) is named as the city 
of Elkanah, the father of Samuel, a great-great-grand- 
son of Zuph, "an Ephrathite,” that is, a native of 
Ephratha (Bethlehem). The expression "Ramathaim- 
zophim of Mount Ephraim,” must thus be understood 
as Kamah in the land of Zuph, in the hill country of 
Ephratha — not Mount Ephraim to the north of Ben- 
jamin’s inheritance, a name which in Holy Scripture 
the territory of Joseph’s son repeatedly bears ; for that 
would imply a contradiction, inasmuch as Ephratha, 
in the tribe of Judah, cannot bo said likewise to be in 
that of Ephraim. 

In opposition to this may not the objection be 
started, whether the verse in question might not pos- 
sibly have this meaning ? — ^There was a certain man of 
Ramathaim-zophim, of Mount Ephraim, a descendant 
of a certain Zuph, who once dwelt at Ephratha. 

I answer, No; for everywhere else in Scripture, 
the city from which a family begins to reckon their 
genealogy, is unifonnly named as the city of that 
family, although succeeding generations may have 
settled elsewhere. Thus, for example, our Lord Jesus 
was born at Bethlehem, because Joseph and Mary, 
who, as respects their ancestry, wore originally from 
Bethlehem (Luke ii. 4), had gone up thither to bo 
enrolled, because according to the decree of the em- 
peror, “ every one was to be enrolled in his own city,” 
— and this notwithstanding their living at a great dis- 
tance from it, at Nazareth in Galilee. It appears 
also from David’s frequent flight from Saul to Samuel, 
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during the lifetime of that prophet, that Eamah and 
Bethlehem were not far distant from each other. 

The question then comes to he, Where is to he found 
in Judah a Eamah which answers to this condition ? 

Eusebius speaks of a Eamah near Eachel’s tomb ; 
and the existence of a city of that name appears first 
to have been forgotten by travellers in the last cen- 
tury, although the inhabitants of Beit-jala have still 
preserved the tradition of the ancient Eamah. Cor- 
nelis de Bruin,* speaking of Eachel’s tomb, says 
among other things: ^‘Hereabouts” — to the south- 
west of the tomb, and at about four hundred and fifty 
or five hundred yards’ distance — “there is found a 
great quantity of massive stones and ancient founda- 
tions of buildings, of which the people of that country 
say that they are the remains of the ancient city of 
Eamah.” (Jer. xxxi. Id.) True, the old massive 
stones lie there, and also the foundations; that here 
there was once a town is past all doubt ; and as little 
can we doubt that, if the town was called Eamah, the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, to which Matthew refers (ch. ii. 
17, 18), has its locality clearly elucidated. Yet, that 
this should be the same Eamah from which Saul de- 
parted when leaving Samuel (1 Sam. x. 2), is incon- 
sistent with the too close vicinity of Eachel’s tomb. 
Should we, on the contrary, take er-Eameh, full three- 
quarters of an hour to the north of Hebron, for the 
Eamah of 1 Sam. i. 1, then all difficulties are resolved ; 
or let me rather express it thus : the site of er-Eameh 
beside Hebron answers completely to what Scripture 
requires for its being Eamah in the land of Zuph, in 
* Jieis Naar, &c^ p. 279. 
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the hills of Ephratha. The distaace from er-Kameh 
to Bethlehem is fully four hours. According to our 
method of naming mountains^ chiefly from their most 
elevated summits, we should say that er-Rameh lies in 
the hills of Hebron ; but the Scripture calls the heart 
of the mountains of Judah after Ephratha, on account 
of the important persons who had given notoriety to 
that small town. 

One hour to the south-east of Hebron lies Ziph, the 
ancient Ziph of Joshua xv. 55, at a distance of an hour 
and a half from er-Kameh, a distance not too much to 
justify the supposition that Ziph, founded by Samuel’s 
ancestor Zupli, gave the country to the north-east of 
Hebron the name of " the land of Zuph,” so that this 
Bamah could be called with all justice Bamathaim- 
zophim, or Bamah in the land of Zuph. 

To that Bamah, accordingly, Samuel again returned 
at the close of his yearly circuits to Bethel, Gilgal, and 
Mizpeh, “ for there was his house (I Sam. v. IG, 17), 
and there he judged Israel ; and there he built an altar 
unto the Lord.” 

After this, the ninth chapter enters upon Saul’s 
search for his father’s asses. Saul’s city was Gibcah 
(1 Sam. xi. 4, &c.), about three hours N.N.E. of Je- 
rusalem. Thence went Saul through the mountains of 
Ephraim (that is literally, for we have no reason to 
understand it otherwise, as in the case of 1 Sam. i. 1) ; 
yet his search was in vain. He appears, therefore, to 
have turned southwards, probably through the grassy 
hills between Shiloh and the vales of the J ordan (Scrip- 
ture calls the country Shalisha and Shalim), until he 
again returned to the inheritance of Benjamin. But 
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all was to no purpose. Saul was not discouraged, 
however; he 'now enters the country to the south, 
until, having come to Eamah (in the land of Zuph), 
he reminds his servant that his father might now in 
consequence of their long absence be more concerned 
about them than about the asses. Upon this, however, 
Saul’s servant recollects that in that city Samuel, the 
man of Grod, dwelt. He would be able to give them 
counsel. " Thy word is good,” says Saul ; “ come, let 
us go.” They go up the hill (er-B-ameh lies on a hill) ; 
on their way they meet young maidens going out to 
draw water (Wolcott remarks that he found only 
one large rain-tank hewn out of the rock, and two 
other smaller excavations, that might have been meant 
for collecting rain, from which it appears that the 
drinking water of the city was brought from springs 
or running streams outside). They ask : “ Is the seer 
here ? ” and the answer is : ‘‘ He is ; behold, he is before 
you ; haste, now, for he came to-day to the city ” — 
seeing he is often absent on account of his circuits — 
‘^for there is a sacrifice of the people to-day in the 
high place.” Saul is on that day Samuel’s special 
guest. The royal anointing takes place on the follow- 
ing day “ at the end of the city.” Thereafter Samuel 
suffers the young man to depart, and shews him away 
by Rachel’s sepulchre to the plain of Tabor (possibly 
at the foot of the Mount of Olives, called at this day 
by the Arabs Jebel-et-Tur, that is, Tabor), whore he 
will find men going up to Bethel, and further, to the 
hill of God (Mizpeh ?) where there is a garrison of the 
Philistines. I^ow, it is impossible to take this course 
otherwise than in a direction from south to north. 
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Ramah’s position is thus determined. Robinson has 
sought for Ramathaim-Zophim in Soha, a village 
about two hours in a direction west by north of Jeru- 
salem ; hut the walk which he thus makes Saul to have 
taken past Rachel’s grave, is by much too round- 
about and crooked to satisfy the requisitions of the 
Bible narrative.* As little can the Jewish tradition 
stand the test, which places Samuel’s Ramah under 
the name of Nabi-Samuel at a high conical hill, 
situated at a short two hours’ distance to the north- 
west of Jerusalem, a point which Robinson, I believe 
rightly, holds to have been Mizpeh.j* The prophet, 
so think the Jews, and the Mohammedans think along 
with them, lies buried on the hill. According to 
1 Sam. XXV. 1, Samuel was buried in his house at 
Ramah. 

In fine, I would further remark that Ramah, viewed 
as a suburb of Hebron, or a city subject to Hebron, 
wholly agrees with what was required for Samuel’s 
priestly ministration. ^^And they gave them (the 
Levites) the city of Arba, which is Hebron, in the hill 
country of Judah, with the suburbs thereof round 
about it. (Joshua xxi. 11.) 

Of the “ l^aioth in (near) Ramath,” of 1 Sam. xix. 
18-24, whither David fled and where Saul prophesied, 
1 have been able to discover no trace, and as little of 
Sechu and the great well there. To be sure, there 
lies to the north-east, at an hour’s distance from er- 
Rfimeh, a village called Shuk, in which we find some- 
thing corresponding to the name Sechu, and Professor 
Robinson found, a quarter of an hour east-north-east 
* lies., voL ii. p. 328, &c, t Vol. ii. pp. 143, 144. 
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of Shuk, an old stone water-tank on a hill called Bir- 
ez-Zafaraneh,* "but both localities seem to me to lie too 
much to the north-east of er-B-ameh, to admit of their 
being held to be Sechu and the great well. I had no 
opportunity of personally examining that district. 
This investigation I would recommend to such travel- 
lers as may come after me. If I might he allowed to 
dismiss the bearing of the name, methinks the large 
well ’Ain-ed-Dirweh or Dirouweh, answers better to 
the probable site of Sechu than the Shuk, which better 
corresponds to it in point of sound. 

We did not proceed straight through from er- 
Bameh to Hebron, but struck down a path to the 
right through fresh-ploughed vine-fields, and by so 
doing arrived in half an hour at the gigantic oak-tree, 
called Balut-es-Sebta, and which is said to he a surviv- 
ing relic of the oak-groves of Mamre. It is one of 
the most splendid trees I ever saw, and its gigantic 
trunk speaks for its great antiquity. Meanwhile, I do 
not believe that there are any instances of oaks, even 
of this sort — namely, the oak with thick drooping 
bunches of foliage, and with a small prickly leaf, that 
go back to such a remote antiquity as tradition here 
asserts ; but it is highly probable that this elegant and 
majestic tree is an off-shoot from the group under 
which Abraham received the Lord at the door of his 
tent (Gen. xviii.) !N^o wonder that Abraham, ravished 
with the delightful climate of this hill country, and 
with the splendid oaks of Mamre, had here pitched his 
tent. 

How solemn the spot where the God of heaven and 

* Bihl, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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of earth condescended to talk with man " as a friend 
with his friend ! ” 

Is this, then, the place, thought I, — a grass field with 
a large tree, encompassed with undulating hill tops laid 
out in fields and gardens ? Does Mamre look quite 
like any other valley in this quarter? Is the place 
where the Lord appeared to Abraham, a piece of 
ground in no respect different from all around it? 
Yes, such is Mamre ; such is this holy spot. 

With what difiiculty do I realise it ! I am now 
living in the Bible country, and yet I cannot familiarise 
myself with the idea. Is this not a proof of the corrup- 
tion of our imagination, which pictures to us the events 
of (Scripture as if they belonged not to this world but 
to some other planet ? 

A sprig of this oak-tree I took away with me to 
send you as a memorial. The Balut-es-Sebta stands 
at the north end of the valley, perhaps fifteen minutes 
from the town, which is approached through beautiful 
olive grounds. Hebron lies along the length of the 
valley, and consists of four distinct groups of houses, 
which, however, touch on one another. First of all, 
in the middle group, which, like the others, is closed 
with gates, we drew up at the house of a Mr Besha- 
rah, a native Christian, and brother of Bishop Gobat’s 
clerk. This person was kindly recommended to me 
by the Bishop as having good lodgings, and as being 
very obliging to travellers. I found Besharah not at 
home : ho was with the Governor of Hebron, whose 
secretary he is, besides being employed in the quaran- 
tine establishment, which stands a short way oflP, 
opposite his house, Hebron being the quarantine 
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station for all travellers that come from Egypt 
through the desert. Meanwhile, his domestics shewed 
us a small upper room, where I found more con- 
veniences than I had dared to look for in Hebron, — a 
table, chairs, a divan, a fire-place, &c. ; all that was 
required, too, in the way of plates, glasses, &c. for 
having a meal in European fashion. In this last 
respect, however, I was already provided for by my 
own travelling canteen. 

Here I did not pitch the tent, because there was 
every appearance of a fresh tempest of wind and rain. 
The sky had began to bo overcast, even when Ve 
were at Solomon’s pools, and well may I congratulate 
myself on being so well housed, for at this moment 
a storm of snow and sleet is driving over the valley, 
such as would have made our remaining in the tent 
impossible. The cold is so great that I sit as close as 
I can to the fire, to warm my stiffened fingers and fit 
them for writing. Just fancy our encountering so 
severe a climate here at the end of March ! Besharah 
has much need to stop up the wide crevices in his 
cold small windows, so as to make better provision 
against such a climate. The wind howls and whistles 
through them with a fearful din, and I can hardly keep 
the candle burning by the light of which I write. 

I hope with all my heart the storm won’t last 
long; for I have been wonderfully successful in my 
endeavours to secure a Bedouin escort to the Dead 
Sea, and would now lament being hindered from pro- 
ceeding thither by rough weather. 

A Bedouin escort already, and you only a few hours 
in Hebron ! how have you been so fortunate ? you per- 
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haps ask me. Well, my dear friend, I had no sooner 
arrived than I sent Philip to the Governor to inform 
him of my visit. When at Jerusalem I had asked for 
a mandatory letter, in virtue of my firman, calling 
upon the authorities at Hebron, Beit-Jebrin, and 
Gaza, to give me their aid in my travelling investiga- 
tions, as had been done in the northern parts of 
the country. The Governor (Metzellim) of Hebron 
received me accordingly with every demonstration of 
respect, and while coffee and pipes, according to usual 
custom, wore agoing, the firman and the mandate 
from the Jerusalem Pasha were read aloud by 
Besharah. !Now came the question, what assistance I 
wanted ; and the plan of my journey to the Dead Sea 
and the districts of southern Judea, was explained. 
But here the Metzellim’s power fell short. He could 
not answer for my travelling in the territory occupied 
by the Bedouins without my coming to an understand- 
ing with the Bedouins themselves. He was a novice 
in his province, he assured me, and tried with many 
words to explain that the Sultan’s authority was not 
so much respected by the Bedouins as it ought to be, 
whenever a chance of plundering anybody fell in their 
way. I represented, on the other hand, that however 
much I was convinced of this being the deplorable 
truth, the firman spoke, nevertheless, of my special 
journey for the purpose of making surveys, and that 
he, the Governor, had thus to see to it in what manner 
effect was to be given to the order contained in the 
firman. I could have nothing , to object to travelling 
with Bedouins as guides ; but I would have no nego- 
tiations with them ; that was his affair ; I had to do 
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directly with him and not with the Bedouins. He 
must know, therefore, what measures to take with the 
Bedouins, in order to my travelling with safety 
through a part of the Sultan’s dominions, and ob- 
taining the requisite information respecting the locali- 
ties, &c. 

The Governor had just received from the hand of 
one of the servants a fresh filled pipe, and this, after 
he himself had taken a puff or two, he handed to me 
with a graceful bow. No less ceremoniously was the 
pipe received, and the discussion now proceeded with 
fresh vigour, and with a fresh measure of courtesy. 
Philip, on such occasions, cleverly does his part. I can- 
not but often smile at my having to treat of great 
matters with great men through such a diminutive 
interpreter. 

The Governor felt the force of all my arguments. 
He was desirous above all things not to sin against the 
firman, and thereupon began a conference with a filthily 
clad Bedouin, calling himself Shech Hamzeh, who had 
entered the divan shortly after me. He had been 
seated listening with large eyes to what had been 
passing, and had been watching for the moment when 
it might be his turn to take a part. No doubt he 
thought he was sure to have a good catch ; and after 
having had once more distinctly repeated to him the 
list of the places that I was to visit, he said that such 
a journey must be undertaken under the conduct of 
Abu-Dahuk, the most eminent of the Bedouin shechs 
in those districts. He was agent for Abu-Dahuk, 
and asked the sum of 2500 piastres for the required 
escort. 
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This charge he proposed to the governor, and the 
governor proposed it to me. 

" Two thousand five hundred piastres ! ” I replied ; 
“ are you in earnest ? Is it in such a manner that a 
foreigner provided with a firman and a mandate is to 
be treated ? This is worse than I have ever met with. 
Had I found myself in a robbers’ den, and been trying 
to make a bargain with a robber-chief, I might have 
looked for some such proposal ; but when seated in the 
divan of a Turkish governor, to be plundered as if I 
were among banditti, truly amazes me.” 

Philip durst hardly interpret these high words. The 
Metzellim excused himself by saying, that I was per- 
fectly free to make an abatement, and that it was not 
he, but Shech Hamzeh, that had proposed to me so 
high a charge ; to which I again replied, that of that 
I knew nothing, and had nothing to do with Shech 
Hamzeh, but only with the Governor of Hebron. He, 
and not I, had to negotiate for my travelling escort 
with the Bedouins ; and, therefore, I would hear no- 
thing about offers or abatements. If he was not in a 
condition to give effect to the command of the Pasha or 
of the Sultan, he had only to say so, and I would com- 
municate on the subject with the higher authorities. 

" Maloum ! ” (so it is), replied the Metzellim, civilly 
enough, and thereupon resumed the contest with Shech 
Hamzeh, who in a few minutes abated a thousand 
piastres from his first demand. Yet Mr Mashullam 
had shewn and calculated beforehand that four hun- 
dred piastres would be a fair charge, and I had firmly 
resolved to keep to that. Ho wonder that travellers 
coming from Egypt or going thither pay such enor- 
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mous sums to the Bedouins for the journey through the 
desert. Who is to fix for them the scale of charges ? 
The Bedouins ? Their object is to extort from the 
travellers as much as they can ; and how to do this 
experience has long taught them. Is a Bedouin’s 
cunning so very extraordinary ? Consult daily expe- 
rience in your own civilised country. How is it with 
travellers who happen to fall into the hands of some 
steam-boat or railway company, whose rate of charge 
is not kept down by competition ? One would often 
think that a Bedouin chief had the management of 
them ! 

Once more was Shech Hamzeh’s offer proposed to 
me. It was now lowered from two thousand five hun- 
dred to one thousand piastres. It was at the same 
time urged upon me that my expedition would last for 
eight days ; that I would need to take along with me 
twenty-five armed Bedouins on horseback, who in 
more than one instance would, perhaps, have to risk 
their lives for me ; that thus it would not come to 
more than forty piastres per man, and this small sum, 
distributed over eight days, would give each of them 
but five piastres per day. For this they would have 
to leave their tents and flocks, and daily to traverse 
great distances, through a difficult hill country. 

This appeal to my sense of fairness and to my 
humanity was too much for me. I began to be con- 
vinced that I myself was the extortionate person, and 
not the Bedouin Shech, and was very near allowing 
myself to be caught. But Peter whispered to me that 
the calculation of twenty-five armed and mounted 
Bedouins was a lie. “ You have no need of that, sir ! ” 
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said he ; “ it is not so much protection from one band 
of Bedouins against another that you receive, for in 
the district we are about to traverse people are now 
living in peace ; but it is more attendance as guides 
that you require, and also as a proof that you have 
come to an understanding with the Bedouins, in order 
to your safely pursuing your way through the midst of 
them. A Bedouin accompanying you is a proof that 
you have paid the tribute, which these people fancy 
they have a right to levy from travellers. When satisfied 
as to that, they will let you proceed unmolested. Keep, 
therefore, to the sum that my father mentioned to you.” 

See now who were my advisers ! I had to be taught 
by a child. 

Thus instructed, and consequently fortified with a 
fresh supply of resolution, I again rejected the Met- 
zellim’s proposals. I expressed my doubts as to the 
necessity of having twenty-five men on horseback ; 
that, nevertheless, I would have nothing to do with it. 
Ho, the Governor, must know what protection I be- 
hoved to have ; the carrying out of my surveying ope- 
rations was to be seen to by him. 

After long pressing, in order to find out the sum I 
might be inclined to pay to the Bedouins as a sort of 
impost, I finally gave him to know that 400 piastres 
seemed to me by far too much; but that, perhaps, I 
might bo induced to give this. T saw that it must 
come to this at last, that 1 must name a sum. The 
Governor mentioned it to Shech Hamzeh. And now 
had you but seen what followed ; without saying a 
word he gathered up the dirty skirts of his clothes, 
and in a towering passion ran out of the room. 1 
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thought the conference must now be at an end ; it had 
already lasted long, and I feared I should have no re- 
source but to comply with the high demands of the 
Bedouins. The Metzellim, however, once more handed 
me his pipe. For decency’s sake I had to keep my 
seat for a few moments longer, and — ^would you believe 
it ? — in came Shech Hamzeh, and resumed his seat with 
us. He would agree to take 800 piastres, provided I 
would leave out the visit to En-gedi, because that was 
not immediately subject to Abu Dahuk’s jurisdiction, 
and would detain me two days longer. In that case, 
too, I must be content with a smaller escort, — ^two men 
mounted, and two on foot ; but he maintained that this 
would suffice for my safety. 

The discussion lasted a quarter of an hour longer, and 
the result was, that Besharah, in the presence of Musta- 
pha Aga, Governor of Hebron, made a contract, whereby 
Shech Hamzeh engaged for the furnishing of the con- 
templated escort by Abu Dahuk, which was to take 
mo to Tell- ’Arad and the camp of that Shech, further 
to Masada and the south-west coast of the Dead Sea, 
and along Kurnub, ’Ar ’^rah, Bir-Seba, and Gerar, to 
Beit-jebrin, ** without the loss of any of my effects,” 
and further, with the stipulation that I should arrive at 
Beit-jebrin as safe and unhurt as when 1 left Hebron 
— and all this in consideration of the payment of 400 
piastres, whereof one half should be paid down now to 
Shech Hamzeh, and the other half be deposited in the 
hands of Besharah, to be paid to one of the guides, on 
producing an attestation from me that the journey had 
been duly accomplished. 

This was a great affidr to have got over— and be- 
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sides, it gave me an important lesson as to the manner 
of treating with the Bedouins. From 2500 piastres 
I had brought old Hamzeh down to 400, and from 
twenty-five armed and mounted Bedouins, down to 
two on horseback and two on foot. Truly the man 
that keeps to his purpose with this people wins his 
game. But there is something further that concerns 
the interests of my present expedition, which is not 
altogether without its importance. You remember I 
wrote to you about M. de Saulcy’s journey to the 
Dead Sea,* and about his discovery of the ruins of 
the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
Zoar. Well, then, Abu Dahuk is the same shech that 
accompanied the French traveller on his excursions. 
What he therefore pointed out to M. de Saulcy as the 
remains of the doomed cities, he can also point out to 
me. To have the same guides as that traveller is of 
no trifling importance. I shall now be able to follow 
M, de Saulcy step by step, and having a copy by mo 
of his original manuscript maps, it is not likely that 
his ruins can escape my notice. 

Still at Hebron. The storm that began on the 
afternoon of the day before yesterday, 26th March, 
has been raging furiously, with intermitted blasts of 
snow and rain. It could not have been worse in our 
northern latitudes. I have thus been kept a prisoner, 
not only in the city of the patriarchs, but also in Besha- 
rah’s house, where we have found it no easy matter to 
keep up a warm enough fire to prevent being benumbed 
with cold. Only to-day at noon the weather began 
to moderate : the storm seems t6 be over ; I shall have 


* See vol. i. p. 6. 
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no cause to complain of it, if it be the last in the sea- 
son — and there is some hope of our being able to start 
to-morrow morning for the camp of Abdu Dahuk. 

While the unfavourable state of the weather has 
confined me within doors, I have availed myself of the 
time to read over in my books all the principal things 
relating to Hebron. Some hours of walking in and 
about the city have made me as much acquainted with 
it as a passing traveller can expect to be. Over and 
above this, 1 have obtained some additional informa- 
tion from the Governor with respect to the ancient 
ruins in the territory subject to his jurisdiction, and I 
am gratified to be able to add, from this source, some 
names to the lists of the cities of Judah mentioned in 
Joshua XV., many of which remained still unknown to 
us. You will find them noted down in my large map. 
There is one particular thing, however, which I must 
communicate to you at once ; the existence, namely, 
of the name of Eshcol among the natives. Many 
travellers, I find, have thought it likely that the valley 
of Eshcol (Num. xiii. 24, and xxxii. 9) must be the 
wadi that, at a few minutes’ distance to the north of 
Hebron, crosses the vale of Hebron in a direction from 
north-east to south-west. How, among the remark- 
able places in the district of Hebron, the Governor 
mentioned to me the well ’Ain-Eskali (the fountain 
of Eshcol), adding, that its water was accounted the 
best in the whole world. The spring is about a quar- 
ter of an hour’s walk to the north of the city, in the 
wadi referred to. 

I regret not having availed myself still more of the 
Governor’s disposition to be of use to me. Without 
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my asking him, he told me of the appearance of the 
remarkable cave in which the earthly remains of the 
patriarchs repose — ^the far-famed cave of Machpelah, 
now covered over and protected by a Mohammedan 
mosque. I know that the Moslems shew for that 
place, called el-Haram, great respect, greater even, if 
possible, than for the Haram-el-Sherif in Jerusalem; 
and that while some, although very few, have entered 
the latter place, during the last by-past years, in so 
far as is known, nobody but Sir Moses Montefiore has 
had the good fortune to penetrate into the cave of 
Machpelah. Under this impression, it never came 
into my head to make any attempt to do, what ap- 
peared to me impossible, namely, to visit that sanc- 
tuary. I know not, however, what might have been 
the result had I made the attempt ; the Governor, at 
least, shewed great willingness to serve me, and even 
drew for me a plan of the interior of the cave, and the 
respective positions of the sarcophagi of the different 
patriarchs. IS^ow, alas ! the opportunity, if it existed, 
has gone by ; of the brief period that has been 
allotted for my journey to the south, I cannot afford a 
loss of a day for the purpose of attempting to pay a 
visit to the mosque cl-Haram, in which, after all, it is 
doubtful how far I might have succeeded. I cannot, 
therefore, verify the description of the cave which is 
given by Ali Bey, the Spanish traveller of 1103-7, but 
which does not correspond in all parts with the account 
left us by Benjamin of Tudela (1160), and with that 
of another Jewish traveller, the unknown author of 
Jichus Ha-abot, 1537 (a Hebrew composition, commu- 

VOL. u. E 
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nicated by Carmoly in his ItineraireSf p. 417, &c.) 
The Rev. Vese Munro, in his Summer Ramble in Syria 
in 1835, vol. i. p. 243, &c., gives an account of the 
internal state of this sanctuary — an account, apparently, 
drawn from such pieces of information as the Governor 
communicated, for he did not find his way into the 
cave himself. !Row, I need not surely repeat what so 
many travellers’ descriptions have already communi- 
cated. Our curiosity with respect to Machpelah’s 
cave is, I believe, sufficiently satisfied by their account 
of the mosque erected over it, and of the tombs, as 
they stand there beneath their green and red silk 
draperies, immediately over the original sarcophagi in 
the rocky chamber below. We know from Holy Scrip- 
ture that Abraham bought the cave and the field of 
Machpelali, before Mamro, from the hand of Ephron 
the son of Heth, for 400 shekels of silver, and that he 
thereafter buried Sarah in the cave;* that his own 
earthly remains were buried there also by Isaac and 
Ishmael ; that Isaac and his wife Rebecca also repose 
there; that Jacob buried Leah there; J and that his 
own body, too, was transported by his sons out of 
Egypt thither. § The great veneration in which this 
burial-place was held through all ages downwards, and 
which also led to the cave’s being surrounded, oven in 
the earliest period of Israel’s settled possession of 
Canaan (probably by David), by the wall 200 feet 
long, 115 broad, and from 50 to GO feet high,|| and at 
a later period by the erection of the Greek Church, 
which, after the Saracens conquered the country, was 

* Gen. xxiii. t xxv. 9. t xlix. 31, 32. § 1. la 

II See Bib. Researches y vol. ii. p. 435. 
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changed into the mosque just mentioned, — the super- 
stitious fears of the Moslems, who think that if Jews 
or Christians enter the Haram, that holy spot will 
for ever thereafter be defiled, — these have been the 
means whereby the Lord hath preserved from desecra- 
tion the dust of His covenant-friends, and prevented 
the superstitious from making it an object of idolatrous 
worship. 

Although not allowed to enter the mosque, I could 
see, nevertheless, something of the court formed by 
the enclosure of the mosque, as in one of my walks 1 
passed close round the eastern side of the building. 
The Governor had given mo a kavas to defend me 
against the audacities of the fanatical inhabitants, who 
cannot oven tolerate a European’s looking at the 
building with more than ordinary attention. With 
tills guide, I have spent part of to-day in walking in 
and around Hebron. There is nothing remarkable to 
be seen. To be sure there is shown somewhere in the 
city, in the house of one of the Moslem inhabitants, 
the grave of Abner (2 Bam. iii. 32), with regard to 
whom the legend relates that he belonged to the race 
of the giants ; and outside the city, on the hills to the 
west, the grave of Jesse, David’s father; but both 
sites, and that last mentioned in particular, are desti- 
tute of any adequate grounds of truth. The Jews 
will have it, too, that Adam and Eve lived hero, and 
in a certain grotto lamented the death of Abel, while 
some even point to the spot where they were buried ; 
but for neither you nor me have such legends any 
attractions. Of more importance are the two ancient 
pools, one at the north end, and the other about the 
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middle of the city, which, as Dr Robinson states, are 
a very significant proof that Hebron stood anciently 
where now stands the city Beit-el-chulil (the Arab 
name for Hebron, that is, the dwelling of the friend, 
in honour of Abraham’s memory). Robinson measured 
these pools, and found the northmost 85 feet long, 
55 broad, and 18^ feet deep, and the other 133 feet 
long, and as many broad, and 21^ feet deep, l^othing 
so accurately determines the site of ancient cities and 
towns as pools and fountains. These naturally remain 
unchanged. The learned traveller thinks he finds in 
Gen. xxxvii. 14, in Jacob’s sending his son Joseph to 
Shechem “ out of the vale of Hebron,” another ground 
for proving that the Hebron of the present day has 
been built on the site of the ancient Hebron, 
l^evertheless, an old tradition says that the city 
stood formerly half an hour more to the north, and 
on the top of a hill, so that at sunrise the glitter- 
ing appearance of the domes of Hebron could be seen 
from the temple at Jerusalem. Here we have such 
difficulties as are frequently to bo met with in Pales- 
tine. What is there true in this ? From whence and 
how shall the truth be discovered? Nothing but a 
close observation of the ruins on the hills round about 
the present Hebron can throw any farther light on the 
subject. Wolcott, in a walk which he took over those 
heights, saw that ruins lay scattered on all sides. How 
delighted I should have been to devote part of my 
time to these investigations ! but it was out of my 
power. Already do I perceive that the time that I 
shall still be able to spend in travelling over this coun- 
try — ^namely, from this date to the end of June — is 
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very far from being sufficient for the examination of 
all that I could have so much liked to explore. Even 
from Hebron I must part only half satisfied. May it 
be the good fortune of other travellers after me to be 
able to devote their time and thoughts to this import- 
ant district. 

It is with reluctance that I am obliged to refer 
you for farther particulars respecting the city of the 
patriarchs, to the descriptions of other travellers. I 
would willingly have saved you the trouble of reading 
them over, by making extracts and appending them 
to this letter, but think, my good friend, how few 
moments I can now spare for any such purpose. And 
most of the time I can spare must be devoted to 
giving you information about matters which other 
travellers have either not mentioned at all, or done so 
with too great brevity. Permit me, therefore, to refer 
you to Dr Robinson for the historical statistics of 
Hebron ; to Wilson, who describes Hebron in a very 
captivating manner, for information with respect to the 
Jews living at Hebron ; and, finally, to my own draw- 
ing of this place, for a visible representation of the 
city together with its surrounding hills. I took the 
view from the terraces of the olive gardens opposite 
the height to the south-west of the city. You may 
thus by looking at the sketch represent to yourself 
Abraham standing early in the morning on the height 
behind the city, looking toward the land of the valley 
of Sodom, and “ he beheld, and lo the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” * The 
surface of the Dead Sea cannot be seen from that 


* Gen. xix. 27, 28. 
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height, being concealed by other ridges of hills that 
lie between ; nevertheless the valley of the Dead Sea is 
to be seen very plainly. It is possible, however, that 
Abraham may have stood on some other height, 
situated nearer Sodom, and where the day before “ he 
stood before the Lord.” 

From Hebron’s lying so hid in its still luxuriant vale 
of olive and fruit trees, I have been unable to take 
any trigonometrical surveys here. Kobinson, however, 
gives the results of some observations taken from the 
hills to the north-west of Hebron, and by means of 
these, as well as other data from several other travellers, 
I hope to be able to fix its position with sufficient 

accuraev. 

•/ 

There is one further remarkable circumstance which 
I must point out to you. You are aware that Hebron, 
Jerusalem, Tiberias, and Safed, are by the Jews con- 
sidered to be the four holy cities of Palestine. Well, 
then, it appears from various writings, that Hebron has 
never been altogether without Jews. It is true that 
their number has sometimes been small, even as low 
as one or two families ; but this number has gradually 
increased. Families from Spain and Portugal, the so- 
called Sephardim, or from Germany, Poland, and other 
places, the Ashkenazim, have gradually settled there, 
and at present there are about sixty families of the 
former, and about fifty of the latter residing in it. 
They have each a synagogue. Both have been visited 
and described by Wilson and others, together with 
their schools and everything else that relates to their 
interesting condition. Contempt and suffering have 
at all times been their portion. In this last epoch 
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especially, the insurrection of Shech ’Abd-er-Rachman, 
who had usurped the government of Hebron, was fol- 
lowed by deplorable scenes of bloodshed and plunder 
under Ibrahim Pasha in 1834. ’Abd-er-Rachman after 
that revolted anew, and made himself greatly to he 
feared. Rabbi Schwartz, in his geographical descrip- 
tion of Palestine, which we have already more than 
once referred to, gives some sketches of what the Jews 
of Hebron had to suffer from that cruel tyrant. Oh 
for the deliverance of this land, which has been so 
drenched with blood and tears under the atrocious 
government of the Mohammedans ! 

Unless Besharah’s estimate be exaggerated, Hebron 
is inhabited at present by from GOOO to 7000 souls, al- 
most all of them Moslems, and of a more fanatical and 
Christian-hating character than are to be found any- 
where else in the country. From 280 to 300 Jews 
reside in the midst of them. 

28th March, in the BedouIn-camp 
OP Wadi ek-Rmail. 

It is evening, Sunday evening. My tent has been 
pitched here in the camp of Abu Dahuk since yester- 
day. God grant that it may be no longer than till 
to-morrow morning. The formidable Shech Abu 
Dahuk lies at this, moment stretched out, at full 
length, in tho tent next me. He has wearied me not 
a little with his requests. But now he has fallen 
asleep after smoking I know not how many pipes, 
and drinking more than a dozen cups of coffee. People 
say, that strong coffee stupifies the brains; I should 
think it probable when drunk in such excess. Mean- 
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while, I avail myself of this rest in which my high but 
troublesome host is indulging, to inform you of my 
adventures since yesterday morning. 

I was early on foot, and tried to be early on my 
journey; but, be a man’s arrangements and calcula- 
tions what they may, it appears in this country to 
border on the impossible for him to start early at the 
commencement of a journey. Other travellers have 
complained of this, and nothing further remains for 
me than to arm myself with a doable supply of 
patience. The hindrances we met with yesterday 
morning were endless ; first, the muleteer was not to 
be found ; on his coming, when he wanted to com- 
mence the lading of the mules, Ferez was not yet 
ready with the travelling supplies for eight or ten days, 
which we required both for ourselves and our horses ; 
for in the mountains round the Dead Sea, or in the 
wilderness of Beersheba, neither oats nor barley is to 
be bought, and however the poor animals might be 
able to luxuriate on excellent grass, still they will re- 
quire something more nutritious in order to their hold- 
ing out under the dally fatigues of their journeying. 
Accordingly, Ferez had first to go to the bazaar, and 
on his return with the necessary articles, among which 
was a huge sackful of horse-food, the mukhari began 
to start difficulties with respect to that extra burden. 
When this matter was settled, Shech Hamzeh and the 
stipulated guides had to be sought for, and after all 
at last stood ready on the street, Besharah was kind 
enough, as a friend, to advise me to provide myself with 
a health-certificate from the superintendent of the 
quarantine, in order that on my return from the south 
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to Beit-Jebrin, I might meet with no obstruction. I 
had heard so much already of the vexations of the 
Turkish quarantine laws, that I preferred some further 
delay at present to the chance of being shut up for 
five days afterwards in a lazaretto. So I had to find 
out the Turkish military physician in order to provide 
myself with the requisite mandate. After going round 
the streets for some time, I found this member of the 
faculty, with true Turkish sang froid, seated smoking 
on his divan. Here were fresh difficulties, however ; 
the good doctor, a corpulent Constantinopolitan, un- 
derstood Turkish well enough, but very little Arabic, 
and spoke it still less, so that the result of my visit 
was my coming back without accomplishing my pur- 
pose, seeing it was impossible for Philip, with all his 
gifts as a linguist, to make out what he said. His 
servants, however, directed me to his colleague and 
fellow-overseer of the Hebron quarantine, who lived in 
the s&rai (the governor’s house). This person, an 
Italian, shewed the utmost possible readiness to serve 
me ; — ^but, said he, a certificate of health from here is 
no proof of your not having come into contact with 
Bedouins in the desert who have the plague, and unless 
you take along with you a quarantine officer, such a 
certificate will be of no use to you on your return into 
these parts. What could I allege in reply ? To take 
such an officer for the whole journey, would be costly 
and troublesome. Accordingly, there was no alterna- 
tive but that I should proceed without the intervention 
of the quarantine, and try to find my way without it 
to Beit-Jebrin, or wherever else I might have to 
arrive at. 
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It was nearly nine o’clock before we were on the 
march. The morning was remarkably fine, and the 
annoyances I had met with were speedily banished 
from my thoughts by the beautiful landscape that sur- 
rounded me, and the enjoyment of so refreshing an 
atmosphere. 

The charming position of Hebron will not easily be 
forgotten by the traveller in Palestine. When I fur- 
ther think of the salubrity and invigorating influence 
of the climate, I adore the loving-kindness of God in 
appointing such a residence for the fathers of the 
tribes of Israel. Had Hebron lain a day’s journey 
more to the north — ^that is, had it been situated more 
in the centre of the country — ^liow admirably adapted 
would it also have been for a royal residence ! David 
found the disadvantages arising from its southern posi- 
tion, and transferred his court to Jerusalem. Yet 1 
can imagine that, for many reasons, he must have left 
Hebron with reluctance. And is it not lamentable 
that this admirable hill-country should now lie almost 
quite neglected, as of no use to mankind? If only 
converted Jewish colonists were able quietly to settle 
here, what could be thought more desirable! But, 
alas ! the barbarous Moslem and the plundering Be- 
douin make any such settlement as yet impossible. 

Will not the sound of rejoicing be great, when the 
Lord brings hither again His captive ones from the 
ends of the earth ? 

Shech Hamzeh left me when we were a little beyond 
the olive enclosures of Hebron. His countenance had 
brightened up at the sight of the piastres ; and two of 
his people, a Bedouin and a Nubian slave, were now 
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charged with the task of conducting us to the camp of 
Abu Dahids. 

For an hour we proceeded through low undulating 
valleys, where the hills assumed in proportion as we 
advanced a more rocky character than I had observed 
round Hebron. The short thorny oak-thickets, other- 
wise so abundant, became more stunted and more 
thinly spread, not finding the same depth of soil for 
their roots. At the close of this first hour, I saw from 
one of the heights we traversed a ruin lying IS.W. by 
and close at hand : the guides called it Chullet- 
ed-Dar. About ten minutes after, wc made a short 
halt at the base of an isolated, flattened hillock, per- 
haps one hundred feet high, called Tcll-Ziph, probably 
the acropolis of the ancient city of Ziph (Josh. xv. 55 ) ; 
while Robinson, passing this way on his journey to 
’Ain-Jiddy, thought there was ground to believe the 
extensive ruins to the east of the Tell to bo those of 
the city itself. I saw those ruins very distinctly from 
the top of the hillock, and heard my guides call them 
Um-el-nawakis (the mother of bells). They lie at the 
entrance of a wadi called wadi Ifawakis, which runs 
down to the Dead Sea in the direction of east by 
south. Among the various places, the angles of which 
I measured from Tell-Ziph, there was Beni-n(!L’im, 
which Robinson * identifies with Caphar Barucha (the 
city of blessing), where St Paula visited the place 
where Abraham stood before the Lord and looked 
toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the plain. Robinson thought that the remains of 
the city of Ziph gave evidence of its having been inha- 
* Vol. ii. p. 189. Perhaps the same as Anim, Josh. xv. 60. 
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bited subsequently to the dominion of the Saracens. 
On the Tell 'of Ziph I found nothing but scattered 
hewn building-stones, two empty rain tanks, and a 
great quantity of ancient red-ribbed potsherds. 

One cannot imagine a better point for commanding 
a view of David’s wanderings in the wilderness. A 
panorama of the whole surrounding district is to be 
seen from it. H^o wonder, then, that the Ziphites saw 
David and his men passing to and fro in the moun- 
tains of the wilderness, and, spying him at a distance, 
when he ventured to shew himself on the hill of Hach- 
ilah, on the south side of Ziph (“ on the right hand of 
the wilderness ” *), sent to Saul in haste to teU him 
of the lurking-place of his enemy. Of the wood 
where Jonathan came to David, and “ made a cove- 
nant with him before the Lord,” nothing now remains. 
The country has for many centuries lost its woods and 
forests, owing to the devastations caused by man. When 
I thought of the treachery of the Ziphites, I could not 
repress a feeling of indignation; but, thought I, to 
what great lessons am I called here by the scene at 
my feet — ^lessons more Important than that taught by 
the conduct of the inhabitants of this Tell! David, 
G-od’s peculiar favourite, hunted like a partridge upon 
the mountains, is found out by his friend Jonathan, 
who renews his covenant with him before the Lord. 
Jonathan is alone, and finds him ; Saul, on the con- 
trary, comes with his select thousands, and prowls 
around within a short distance of his enemy, yet finds 
him not. David at last finds Saul as he lies asleep in 
his stronghold, but, taught by God’s Spirit, he takes 
Sam. xxiii. 14, 19, 28, and xxvi. 1, &c. 
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no revenge for himself, leaving vengeance to Him who 
hath said, “ I, the Lord, will repay.” 

2 Chron. xi. 18 informs us, that Ziph was fortified 
as a city of defence by Rehoboam. But the hill is 
now ploughed and sown, while its slopes have been 
laid out as terraces for hundreds of years. 

Ziph is surrounded by extensive plains, nearly quite 
horizontal, and, to all appearance, admirably fitted for 
agriculture. Yet it was only hero and there that I 
saw a spot cultivated ; the rest lay waste and useless. 

A full half hour beyond Ziph, in the direction south- 
ward, being that which we were now following, there 
lay some other ruins. Robinson could find no name 
for them, nor could De Saulcy, who returned along 
this track from his expedition to the Dead Sea. My 
guides called them el-Majo, and a heap of ruins, a half 
hour farther on, Um-el-amid (the mother of columns), 
which also both the travellers just named observed. 
We now soon arrived at the ruins of Carmel (Josh. 
XV. 55), probably the most considerable of any in this 
whole district. Robinson copiously describes them. 
He found the ruins of large walls at the head of a 
ravine which runs down to the Dead Sea. Here there 
is a large pool, 117 foet long, and 74 broad, fed by a 
canal cut through the rock from a spring that gushed 
up at a short distance to the north-west. Ho further 
gives, as being a mile to the south of the still extant 
castle, a church, 156 feet long, and two smaller 
churches, the one to the east and the otlier to the 
west of the castle, both of whicli, however, can only be 
recognised as such by their foundations. The most 
important of all these ruins is the castle, which is 
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called by the natives Kasr-el-birkeh (the castle of the 
pool), while the whole mass of ruins, taken altogether, 
has retained in Kurmul the name of Carmel. In the 
large bevelled stones of this building Dr Bobinson 
recognised the same architect as in those of the 
Hippicus-tower at Jerusalem, namely, Herod the 
Great ; whilst the pointed arches inside the building 
betray the architecture of the Saracens. The walls of 
the castle are about 10 feet thick. The form of this 
fortress is quadrangular, with 02 feet for the longer, 
and 42 for the shorter sides. 

Carmel suggests to us solemn reflections, as the site 
of the pillar which Saul erected when his heart was 
lifted up in consequence of his victory over the Ama- 
lekites,* and as the scene of the conduct of the hard- 
hearted and churlish Habal, who refused to David and 
his men what, according to the custom of the country 
then, and also now, was every way a reasonable re- 
quest, f a refusal for which the Lord punished him 
with death. A simple understanding of Scripture in 
this chapter seems to shew that David himself on that 
occasion was not at Carmel. Abigail repaired to him 
with his messengers, when he took her for his wife. 
“He also took Ahinoam of Jezreel” to be his wife. 
Jezreel I have been unable to identify, although I have 
no doubt of its having been situated between Carmel, 
Maon, and Juta. 

How much I should have liked to sketch the castle 
of Carmel ; but some insolent Bedouins prevented me. 
They sat in the shade of the ruin, and had hardly set 
their eye on us, when they came to ask a baksheesh, 

* Sam. XV. 12. t xxv. 2-42. 
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saying that this was their country, and that travellers 
behoved to pay them tribute. It spoke for itself that 
no farther baksheesh was due, after the large bak- 
sheesh paid to Abu Dahuk’s agent. The rascals, for 
I make bold to call them such, would not indeed have 
made much of us, for our guides were as well armed 
as they ; but annoyed by such a sot of fellows it would 
never have been possible for me to take an accurate 
drawing of the ruin. Accordingly we proceeded on our 
way, and twenty minutes after leaving Carmel reached 
the Tell Ma’in, the hillock on which was situated the 
ancient Maon of Josh. xv. 55, hTabal’s proper resi- 
dence,* and from which the adjacent wilderness men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. xxiii. 24 and 25 is called the wilderness 
of Maon. The mountain plateau seems here to end. 
It is true the summit ridge of the southern hills runs 
out a long way further towards the south-west, but 
towards the south-east the ground sinks more and 
more down to a table-land of a lower level, which in 
1 Sam. xxiii. 24 is called “the plain to the right 
hand (to the south) of the wilderness.” Since leaving 
Hebron we had constantly had the highest summits of 
our mountain plateau on our right. Here we quitted 
the hills altogether, and descended on the further side 
of Tell Ma’in, through a valley running many hundred 
feet down towards the south-east. From the heights 
one commands an extensive view of the whole tract of 
country to the south. The sky was particularly clear, 
and the furthest distant blue mountains that I saw in 
the south, lay already beyond the boundaries of the 

* 1 Sam. XXV. 2. 
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land of Israel. . Tell’ Arad, a low isolated hill, I saw 
distinctly, at no great distance from us. 

The valleys and the hills around me now presented 
a new aspect, and one on which the eye loved to re- 
pose. All was green ; all clothed with young spring 
grass and spring flowers. There was something soft 
and lovely in the sight, which I had not for long en- 
joyed, accustomed as I had become to rocks and 
stones, among which there shoots up nothing but 
prickly plants and stunted oak shrubs. !N^or was the 
grass here thin and scanty, but rather rich and heavy. 
And the meadow-flowers, how did they delight me ! 
some by their similarity to those of our own country, 
and others, new to me, by their colours, fragrance, and 
forms. In many parts of it our valley was truly a 
pleasure-ground, where the (so-called) juniper bushes, 
with their leafless, slim, feathery stalks, were in full 
blossom. The small flower of this plant resembles 
that of a dwarf acacia, of a white and yellow colour, 
and hanging down in elegant clusters. The leaf is 
little more than a small green thread, much resem- 
bling that of the tamarisk, but not so thickly set 
round its slender stalk ; it appears first after the 
blossom, and when fading perfumes the air with its 
balsamic odours. The Arabs call this plant Retem. 
E.obinson says the translation of this name into juni- 
per-tree is wrong.* A small murmuring rill, along 
which we pursued our way, made up whatever was 
wanting in the delicious amenity of this valley. 

It is far fl*om being the case, however, that these 
* Bible Besearohee, voL i. p. 299. 
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charms are retained throughout all seasons of the year. 
The grassy meadows of Palestine are in this respect 
very unlike those in our country. Our grass looks, 
indeed, fresh in spring, luxuriant in summer, and 
at the close of the year withered and yellowish ; 
but still, under all circumstances, there is grass. In 
Palestine, on the contrary, the grass grows only so 
long as the ground that is adapted for it is moistened 
by the winter rains. The traveller who passes through 
these tracts in spring is ravished with the luxuriant 
vegetation, and the multitude of flowers ; the whole 
country seems to say to him : See, now, and behold, 
are not we, hills and valleys, as the Scripture saith, 
a land flowing with milk and honey ? But scarcely 
have the latter rains ceased, and the storms of the 
vernal equinox subsided, than an almost vertical sun 
withers up the grass and flowers, the scorching south- 
east winds come up from the wilderness, and the 
traveller who to-day has passed over a verdant and 
variegated carpet of herbage and flowers, will, three 
weeks after, at the same jilace, not meet with a single 
blade of grass : all vegetation ho will then find scorched 
to death ; and if during that interval the sirocco has 
been more than ordinarily powerful in its blast, then 
the grass, after being shrivelled into hay, will have 
been swept afar, and the surface of the ground will 
have assumed a dingy, yellowish copper colour. 

Hence it is that travellers often give such totally 
opposite accounts of the same places. The different 
seasons, as they come round, make hills and villages, 
valleys and towns, wear totally different aspects. 

Has this been so at all periods ? 

F 
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I believe it has not. Ko doubt there must always 
have been a great difference between the appearance of 
Palestine in spring and Palestine in harvest; but as 
the land, before it was stricken with Grod’s curse, had 
much more water and wood than now, I cannot think 
that the aridity of the soil can then have reached such 
an extreme. It could have been only in particular 
occasions, such as that of the famine in the days of 
Jacob, and the drought in the times of Elijah and 
Jeremiah, that Palestine presented in the full meaning 
of the word a frightful spectacle. Jeremiah xiv. 1-G 
gives us a striking representation of such a scene. 
With our eye upon these circumstances, one is also 
strongly impressed by the opposite picture, drawn in 
Scripture to illustrate the case of “ the man that trust- 
eth ill the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is : For he 
shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that 
spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see 
when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green, and 
shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither 
shall cease from yielding fruit.” (Jer. xvii. 7, 8.) 

Only a few travellers have passed through this 
valley. I know of none but Zeetzon, Irby and 
Mangles, Bertou, Robinson and Smith, and of late 
Do Saulcy, who came from the south, that is, from the 
opposite direction. Since the Crusades, the pilgrims 
in Terra Sancta seem not to have troubled themselves 
about these southern regions ; I therefore noted with 
double attention the ruins to the right and to the left, 
lying against the heights along this valley; but although 
I recognised Jembeh, Kureytein,* el-Beyudh (I heard 

* I agree with Robinson in holding this to be the Kcrioth of Josh. xv. 25, 
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it called BudjM), el-Khuneifit, and et-Taiyib, men- 
tioned by Eobinson, yet my guides were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the localities to be able to furnish me 
with all the information I required. On the top of the 
huge rocky hill on the right hand, and which slowly 
sloped away in a south-west direction, I saw various 
other remains of walls and houses; but all that my 
guides knew about these ruins was, that they went 
under the collective name Um-el-abbar. I recommend 
them to the attention of future travellers. 

After two hours’ travelling from the time wo left 
Ma’ in, we came to a knoll in the valley, where we 
found ourselves all at once at a camp of the Johalin- 
Bedouins (Abu Dahuk’s tribe). Five-and-forty black 
goats’-hair tents were pitched in a circle, and our path 
led us close past them. The sight of those black tents 
startled mo somewhat. I felt myself powerless in a 
land of robbers, and had they thought fit to attack and 
plunder mo I had no means of preventing them. But 
I endeavoured to fix my soul upon my shield in whom 
I trusted, and henceforward to familiarise myself with 
the sight of Bedouins and Bedouin tents. Our guides, 
in conformity with the practice of the country, kissed 
a few of those whose curiosity led them to stand and 
stare at us, and we passed on without any delay. 

I found that Tell-’ Arad lay at three hours’ distance 
from Ma’ in. Robinson passed at some distance from 
it, and was told by the Bedouins who accompanied 
him that there were no ruins there. I knew not 
whether any travellers had ever gone up to it, and 
accordingly I made that teU a special object of exami- 
nation. It had a narrow top which was covered with 
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a thick crop pf tall grass. Building -stones were not 
to be seen, but I found some fragments of very ancient 
pottery, of which I put a few into my pocket, and on 
the south side of the knoll a large well or reservoir, 
the sides of which had long ago fallen in. Tell-’ Arad 
seems for many a long year to have been uninhabited 
and unvisited. The knoll lies at the south end of the 
valley, from which we had descended into a wide exten- 
sive plain. Among other objects that here attracted 
my attention, was a ruin seen west-north-west from this 
point, on the slope of the hills. The guides called it 
Durreijat, or Drujat. Tell-’ Arad, Eobinson thinks, is 
the Harad of Joshua xii. 14, and Judges i. 16. It was 
the king of Arad, or Harad, who, when he heard that 
Israel came by the way of the spies, “fought against 
Israel, and took some of them prisoners.” * Israel must 
then have closely approached this district, coming pro- 
bably as far as the ascent of the mountains, whereby 
one goes up to the wilderness, to the south of Tell- 
’Arad. How near to the promised land! And yet 
they had to make a long circuit, away back to the Red 
Sea, and to bo detained behind Edom, a way that cost 
them many years’ journeying, and those years full of 
trials, ere they passed through the waters of Jordan 
into the land of promise. 

It was well that the weather was fine, and the way 
only moderately long; for otherwise we should with 
difficulty have reached the camp of Abu Dahuk before 
dark. It lay pitclied at.two hours’ distance east-south- 
east of Tell-’ Arad, in a basin formed by some green 
hills, known among the Bedouins as Wadi er-Rmail. 

Numbers xxi. 1. 
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The way from the tell to this wadi ran over the broad, 
level, and now verdant plain, without any beaten path, 
but known only by keeping the eye on the low hills in 
the distance. On entering this group of hills we 
passed one more ruin, called Eujum-Selameh (the 
cairn of peace), which Robinson also mentions, but 
which he has placed by far too near Tell-’Arad. The 
distance between these two places is at least an hour 
and a quarter. 

At the foot of the knolls of Wadi er-Rmail lay the 
camp of the Jehalins. It was now about sunset, the 
time of day when the shepherds return home with 
their camels and flocks. I saw them coming down 
the sides of the hills to their tents, a tnily rural and 
inviting scene, to which the bleating of the sheep 
added a liveliness that made this my first arrival 
among the dwellers in the wilderness at once cheer- 
ful and charming. We had already passed several 
small divisions of Abu Dahuk’s camp ; I thought there 
would be no end to this labyrinth. At last, upon turn- 
ing round a hillock, wo found ourselves unexpectedly 
in the midst of the principal group of the tents of the 
formidable shcch. 

Abu Dahuk had had word sent to him the day 
before by Shecli Hamzeh of my coming, so that my 
appearance naturally excited no surprise. The shcch 
stepped up with his long pipe and princely bearing as 
I dismounted, wearied with a ride of from eight to nine 
hours. Ho greeted me with -a "mesikoum belcheir 
chawadja” welcome. M. de Saulcy had told me much 
about his friend Shech Dhaef-Ouallah (according to 
Eli Smith, Defa’-allah), and that in a way which, in 
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spite of his high words, had given me the impression 
that Abu Dahuk had inspired him with no small mea- 
sure of awe. “ This shech,” so he told me in Paris, 
“ is a mighty person, and absolute lord over the greater 
part of the desert. His appearance is that of a man 
of sixty. He is nearly six feet high, and strong and 
muscular as a bull. His brown face is smiling; his 
cheeks plump ; his nose aquiline ; his mouth enormous. 
When he opens it, three or four teeth, as long as the 
keys of a piano, protrude at least half an inch. His 
voice is hoarse; his eyes bloodshot, and affected by 
ophthalmia. The costume of the desert monarch is 
shabby in the extreme. His cloak is threadbare ; his 
under-garment no better ; his turban scarcely retains 
any distinguishable colour; and his boots, originally 
red, are in a state of dilapidation painful to contem- 
plate. I have renewed him these articles, but I doubt 
not if you supply him with a new suit it will be very 
acceptable, and you will thereby promote the success 
of your expedition.” 

My feelings with respect to the Bedouins were, 
owing to the light I had received from better in- 
formed persons, and to the slight experience I myself 
had had among them, different from those of M. de 
Saulcy. I had been taught to make it a fixed rule 
to offer them no presents at the commencement of an 
expedition ; should generosity impel you to distribute 
presents, do it at the end of your journey ; for if you 
once begin, even although what you give may be mere 
trifles, they give you no peace during the whole subse- 
quent period of your being with them. 

Such had been my determination with respect to 
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Abu Dahuk. I was prepared on his coming up how 
to act. No coffee, sugar, tobacco, or clothes, had I 
brought for the Bedouins. Not a weapon was there 
with me for my own defence. I had only taken the 
precaution of sending all I possessed of any value, in 
papers, &c., for preservation to Jerusalem, and my 
travelling equipage was confined, accordingly, to 
articles that were quite indispensable. 

Abu Dahuk began with the usual profusion of Be- 
douin civilities. Not only was I particularly welcome 
among them, but he and his whole tribe, with all that 
they possessed, wore from that moment my property. 
I had only to say the word : my command would be 
an obligation. 

Hollow and utterly worthless mendacity, unless in- 
deed as a covering for the concealment of their thievish 
propensities, by which, too, they make an empty show 
of exercising the ancient patriarchal hospitality. 

But, poor Bedouins, how should they come to have 
any love for truth ? The truth is hid from them. No 
man as yet had possessed enough of love for sinners, 
together with adequate physical powers, to trust his 
life among them as a messenger of the truth. 

My tent was speedily pitched at a distance of fifty 
paces from that of the shech. He issued strict orders 
that my property should be respected, and three or 
four Bedouins wore appointed to guard my tent. I 
took the freedom, nevertheless, to enjoin redoubled 
vigilance on the part of my own people, being well 
aware that the thievish disposition of the Bedouins 
might not bo so wholly repi‘essed as that they might 
not pilfer, were a chance afforded them, some small 
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articles of Ferez’s cooking establishment, or even some- 
thing from underneath the sides of the tent. Hardly, 
too, had the tent been pitched when the Bedouins 
came swarming about me like bees ; the space outside 
was crowded with them, and such as thought them- 
selves of a little more consecpience than the rest fol- 
lowed Abu Dahuk within, to be present at the audience 
with which, willing or unwilling, I had to favour him. 

It was a memorable evening. The Bedouins, in- 
deed, were troublesome, and that, too, to the last de- 
gree ; but besides the novelty of the whole affair there 
was something of peculiar interest in my position, 
which I hardly know how to express. Helpless and 
unarmed was I in the camp of a band of people who 
subsist by roving about as thieves and robbers. By 
my side in the tent sat the chief of these bandits, the 
unsightly Abu Dahuk, the feared among the feared, 
restrained neither by gifts nor by weapons, but by a 
mightier Arm than his. 

As Abu Dahuk still perfectly recollected his recep- 
tion by M. de Saulcy, he must have found it difficult 
to know what to think of that which he had from me. 
From the former ho had received demonstrations of re- 
spect shown in presents, coffee and pipes — in my tent 
a polite, but cold enough reception, indicating the 
utmost possible indifference as to the shech’s Be- 
douin authority as it respected me, while at the same 
time I shewed my utmost possible appreeiation of his 
dignity as a man. In my whole conduct towards 
Abu Dahuk I made it a point of consequence to treat 
him according to strict etiquette, but at the same time 
to let him see that I expected him to respect etiquette 
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in his conduct towards me. I endeavoured to be 
friendly as far as possible, and to wear likewise a par- 
ticularly careless and light-hearted expression, as if 
perfectly at my ease as to the shech’s loyal and friendly 
disposition. But if Abu Dahuk went a step too far 
in the liberties he took — for example, if he asked for 
tobacco to fill his pipe, or for more sugar in his cofiee, 
— then I made a passing remark to him, through 
Philip, as if I thought that such childish demands were 
unbecoming, that they betrayed in him the beggarly 
disposition of the Bedouins, and were apt to lower my 
opinion of him. Did ho ask for this or that article for 
the use of his wife and children, the answer was, that it 
was unmannerly to make such requests, and that I had 
not provided myself with any presents, having been 
unwilling to believe the reports that the Bedouins were 
for ever plaguing travellers for presents. And so with 
respect to all else. That I watched the effect of such 
hints, and that not without a certain satisfaction, you 
may readily believe. 

Abu Dahuk on his side gave a glance at me some- 
times, with a pair of eyes that seemed to say, that 
never in the world had he met with such an extraordi- 
nary creature. And this wonder was only increased 
by the laugh which those looks drew from me. 

He had sat for some time, had smoked several pipes, 
and drank several cups of coffee, had put some insig- 
nificant questions, and had inspected almost every ob- 
ject in the tent, when at last he broached the grand 
subject of the day — our contract ! 

“ Ya ibni ! ” (hear me, my little son) — so ho began, 
addressing himself to Philip, “ say to your master, that 
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the sum of money for which he contracted with Shech 
Hamzeh, acting in my name, for an escort to the Dead 
Sea and the wilderness, is far too little. It must be 
made at least thrice as much.” 

The answer was, that Shech Abu Dahuk was an 
honourable man, and chief of the Jehalins, who could 
not break his word, and thus it was needless to say 
anything farther on the subject. I could not be sup- 
posed to insult Abu Dahuk by supposing him to be a 
robber who would break his word, after the half of the 
sum agreed upon had been paid to Shech Hamzeh. 

“ Who is Shech Hamzeh ? I know no Shech 
Hamzeh.” 

Shech Hamzeh is your agent, and he negotiated 
for you with me. He was under no compulsion, but 
acted with entire freedom. You also very well know 
that the contract was concluded with, or in presence 
of, the Governor of Hebron, in pursuance of a special 
firman of the Sultan, and accordingly that the whole 
responsibility rests on him and you.” 

A cloud came over the face of the shech. He bit 
his lip with his long tusks. He saw that at the pre- 
sent moment ho could not do more, and thought it 
the wiser course to contrive some other plan of attack. 
For the remainder of the evening I was rid of him, but 
not of the rabble he had brought with him. A large 
circle of people remained around my tent while Ferez 
killed and broiled a kid, and one of the Bedouins, a 
bard such as is never wanting in a camp, gratified the 
crowd with his improvised verses and unmusical scrap- 
ing on a Bedouin fiddle. As far as Philip’s transla- 
tions went, the talents of the bard transcended my 
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capacity to understand him, and I could not find the 
key to the sense that made the whole company burst 
into such constant fits of laughter. What would I not 
willingly have given to be able to sketch for you the 
whole group ! but fatigue, and the entering of memo- 
randa in my note-book, prevented me. 

You may see from all this, that a life in one’s own 
tent, with all its superiority to lodgings in the houses 
of others, yet does not secure that freedom which we 
naturally associate with it. Not at least when the tent 
is pitched in the midst of a Bedouin camp. One is 
then much in the condition of a person sleeping within 
gauze mosquito curtains. He is well protected from 
the stings of the little troublesome insects, but not 
from their annoying din, as they dance around him 
looking for some opening by which they may penetrate 
within. This is what I have experienced to-day. I 
had proposed to myself, that in spite of whatever un- 
pleasantness it might cost me, I should not travel on 
the Lord’s Day, and should rather remain with my 
tent in the midst of the Bedouins. Yet of rest have I 
hardly had any, except for a short interval after I had 
explained that Christians, when they pray, seek to be 
alone, and not like the Moslems surrounded by many 
spectators. The poor Bedouins, although nominally 
attached to the Mohammedan faith, can hardly be said 
to have any religion at all. They seemed, neverthe- 
less, to understand me when I besought them to leave 
me alone with my Bible. 

In the afternoon they seemed to think they were 
firee to do as they pleased. My tent was completely 
besieged. Even the wives of the Bedouins — no beau- 
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ties, but robust coarse Amazons — could no longer re- 
sist the temptation. They must forsooth come into 
the tent, and have their share in the common begging. 
Some of the Bedouins, too, came to request medical 
aid. Among these there were several who had received 
severe gunshot wounds. How had they come by 
these ? ^Tevcr ask a Bedouin that question. Ho is 
ever fighting, and ever fought with. He plunders, or 
is plundered; he assaults not only travellers, but his 
own fellow-Bedouins also, who happen to belong to a 
different tribe. “ His hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand is against him.” * For these wounds 
I had nothing to recommend but the actual cautery, 
but the poor sufferers had no liking for that, although 
they had been languishing for weeks, and had no pros- 
pect of a speedy cure. A brother of Abu Dahuk’s 
was one of these. Of nothing — as I have already re- 
marked — have the inhabitants of these countries so 
much need as of medical help. Should I ever have to 
travel in the East again, I must previously fit myself 
for imparting such aid. It is an open door for much 
good, physical, moral, and spiritual ; a beaten road to 
many hearts. No Bedouin will ever plunder a Hakim. 

Abu Dahuk made last night another attempt to ex- 
tort from me some hundred piastres more. On this 
occasion he tried to make use of Peter to frighten me. 
The poor youth was taken aside by him, and came to 
tell me that the shech was in the highest degree dis- 
satisfied on account of the small sum for which Ham- 
zeh contracted. He would not risk the lives of 
his Bedouins for a handful of piastres, and that risk 

* Genesis xvi. 12. 
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vould be incurred should they accompany me ; for 
ve must traverse districts which are the haunts of Be- 
louins of another tribe, with which Abu Dahuk is at 
var. He even dropped hints that he would not allow 
ne to proceed without having first complied with his 
iemands. Should he think good to detain me as a 
saptive, and refuse to release me except on payment of 
in enormous ransom, what is there to hinder him ? 

Thus has the “king of the wilderness” betaken him- 
lelf at last to throats. And Peter, who lately shewed 
luch courage, now begins to be afraid. No need for 
hat, my lad ! You set me lately too good an example 
vith your Bedouins, for me to allow myself to be dis- 
jouraged by the idle threats of such a coarse bandit. 

“ But what answer must I then give to Abu Dahuk? ” 
—Peter asked me. 

“ Not a single word.” 

In the course of the day I had the shech but once 
n my tent. The old afiair was not touched upon ; 
Dut his countenance had none of the friendly look 
nentioned by M. de Saulcy. Finally, in the evening 
10 came back, and having sufficiently fortified his 
spirits for the effort with coffee and tobacco, he began 
;o disburden himself. 

“ Mesikoum belcheir chawadja ! ” (a blessed evening, 
sir) — ^the usual introduction to a new subject in the 
jonversation of the Arabs. 

“ Mesikoum belcheir Abu Dahuk ! ” 

After this there followed once more the assurance 
shat the sum agreed on was too small, with the addi- 
tion that, as shech, he was without the power to send 
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out his Bedouins for so trifling a remuneration on so 
perilous an expedition. 

His statement was well enough expressed, was full 
of gesticulations, and accompanied with an intonation 
of voice so suited to the reasons he urged, so conde- 
scending and so persuasive, that one might have sup- 
posed him to have studied the art of speaking at one 
of our university schools. 

And my answer ? 

That remained to he given. 

The shech gave me an inquiring look. I met his 
eye with an expression of the utmost possible indifier- 
ence. 

** Well now,” said he to Philip, " ask your master 
what his answer is.” 

“ I told the shech yesterday evening all on that 
point that I had to say to him. To repeat it all over 
again to him now, would be to insult him.” 

“ Hm ! ” he rejoined, and once more looked at me, 
while I once more endeavoured to meet his scrutinising 
glance with ceremonious coolness. With that I broke off 
the conversation, and he, tired with the contest about 
the piastres, shortly afterwards, not very politely, laid 
himself down beside me all his length. He is now 
sound asleep. The other Bedouins seem unwilling to 
disturb him, and thus I have been fortunate enough 
to find time to tell you all about my meeting with 
this robber-tribe. What unnerves me more than Abu 
Dahuk’s threats, is a sirocco that has been blowing the 
whole day, and makes its debilitating influence severely 
felt. The atmosphere was dry, and scorching to the 
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last degree. Happily the wind has not been high, so 
that it has not thrown down the tent, but when you 
figure to yourself the severity of the cold at Hebron 
only the day before yesterday, and the scorching heat 
to-day in Wadi er-Emai‘l, you will not wonder at the 
influence of a change so great and so sudden. I have 
to arm myself with patience, however, seeing that ere 
long I must be in a warmer temperature still. 

Beside the Wells op ’Ar’ Arah (Aroer), 

SI St March, 

Thanks bo to Grod, I sit here, quiet and undisturbed, 
on the carpeting of grass, under the shadow of my tent. 
A difficult part of my journey has been accomplished 
safely and well. True, it has been beyond measure 
fatiguing. But it is now over, and I made the stage 
short to-day, in order that I might be able to pitch my 
tent betimes, and so procure for myself and my people 
the requisite rest, and have time besides for communi- 
cating to you all the principal things I have seen and 
experienced since 1 became the guest of Abu Dahuk. 

That 1 was not much at my ease, notwithstanding 
the expression of indifference, and the smiles that I 
shewed to Abu Dahuk, will not surprise you. No 
doubt I knew in whom I trusted, but the exercise of 
faith is never without a conflict, even after the greatest 
victory. I need not tell you that I cast myself with 
renewed earnestness on my Lord and Saviour, ere the 
approaching dawn had disturbed the sleep of the Be- 
douin camp. After that 1 found myself strengthened, 
and my prayers have hitherto been answered in a re- 
markable manner. 
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After snatching a hasty breakfast I had the animals 
laden and saddled. All was ready to start, the muk- 
hari and his mules at their post, but Abu Dahuk was 
awanting. 

I had him sent for, and with the utmost composure 
asked for the guides for which I had contracted and 
partly paid. He replied that he had already told me 
that the sum was too small, and that he would not let 
me proceed until I complied with his request to have 
five hundred piastres added. 

“ What I have then to say,” I rejoined, “ is this — 
Your agent contracted with me in the presence of the 
Metzellim at Hebron, and he has already received the 
half of the sum to he paid. Notwithstanding this, yes- 
terday, and the day before yesterday, you have tried 
and threatened to extort more from mo. That is con- 
trary to law : tliat is not what a man of a proper spirit 
would do, and what, in the face of the authorities of 
the country, you cannot do, bo your position as shoch 
of this Bedouin tribe ever so independent. Would 
you now venture to make the attempt, do then what 
you think fit, let me return to Hebron without accom- 
plishing my object, or make me a prisoner, plunder 
me, do what you please ; hut know well what you are 
bringing down upon your own head. This is all I have 
to say.” 

The shech muttered something between his teeth, 
which I did not understand, and stood for a moment 
looking round him. No wonder ; no wolf will willingly 
let his prey escape. 

" Abu Dahuk,” I said once more, " I have no time 
to lose.” 
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“ Promise then a baksheesh, when you shall have 
accomplished your journey,” said he. 

I promise nothing.” 

“ J’allah ! ” he exclaimed (come on, in God’s name), 
“ wait here a moment; I will see to your having guides.” 

Up to the last moment he had persisted in his pur- 
pose. But I too had done the same, and my Helper 
gave me the victory. A few minutes afterwards the 
shech appeared with four wretched Bedouins, more 
wretched, perhaps, than any others in the whole camp. 
They had hardly clothes to cover their nakedness. 
Each had an old matchlock slung across his back, but 
more for show than use. Two of these were to acccora- 
pany me as far as Masada, and were then to return ; 
the remainder of the journey I was to perform with the 
two others. 

This was not the defensive escort that I bargained for. 

“ Abu Dahuk,” I said, you know it well, your head 
is for mine.” 

El-rasi,” he rejoined (my head is your warrant), 
giving mo the assurance besides that our journey lay 
wholly beyond roach of the tribe that was at war with 
him, and thus all armed defence was unnecessary. 

Assuredly I had full right to refuse this paltry escort, 
as at variance with the contract ; but there was no 
saying how long a contest with Abu Dahuk would 
have detained me, and on the other hand, thought I, 
it is better for mo to reckon on the protecting hand 
of God alone, than on a few more armed Bedouins. 
That Abu Dahuk in person was to remain at home I 
knew beforehand ; spoiled as he had been by other tra- 
vellers, he was not to be induced for a few hundred 
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piastres to undertake a journey of eight days. But to 
be delivered from the annoyance of his company was far 
more welcome to me than disappointing. This remark 
only can I not withhold : if a numerous escort he un- 
necessary, what tricks and artifices the Bedouin shechs 
employ to extort money from travellers. Insatiable 
vultures they truly are, ever the more intent on plunder 
the better the success they see attending their decep- 
tions. Travellers will rather be content to be plun- 
dered in this way than have so much ado about a matter 
of a few pounds sterling. Yes, but all at the cost and 
to the annoyance of those who come after them, and 
who at every turn have more and more extorted from 
them. Plagued and harassed by these wretches, almost 
all travellers execrate and condemn them ; but who are 
most in fault, the travellers or the Bedouins ? I feel 
convinced, that with a little calm firmness, the golden 
days of the Bedouin escorts would soon be at an end, 
and that those tracts of Palestine, that are now ren- 
dered so unsafe by their tribes, would bo more visited 
by travellers — perhaps as a commencement of the 
better days that are ordained for this country. 

About half-past two we were at length ready to 
start. Abu Dahuk’s countenance cleared up. Ho 
accompanied me for some distance on foot, and after 
exchanging “ ma Salamehs,” returned to the camp. 

Forward, therefore, wo advanced into that desert 
tract where the Bedouins have made their name so 
dreaded. What a small and helpless body was our 
caravan ! We ourselves were five, and none of us had 
any weapon but Peter ; and the four poor creatures of 
Bedouins went along with us, armed with matchlocks 
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incapable of hurting anybody. The object now was 
to go to Masada, or, as the Bedouins call it, Sebbeh, 
lying in a direction east-north-east of Abu Dahuk’s 
camp. The whole district here is nothing but a bare 
arid wilderness, an endless succession of yellow and 
ash-coloured rocks, without grass or shrubs, quite 
uninhabited, without water, and almost without life. 
Reckoning from Wadi er-Rmail to the Dead Sea, the 
scene is ever the wilder and more desolate the further 
you advance. For the first hour wo were in an undu- 
lating plain, broken only here and there with hillocks. 
Various wadis, such as Wadi ’Amra, !N^ahr Maleh, 
Wadi Time, and Wadi Bgieh, have their beginnings 
here, and all run down in a south-eastern direction 
towards the Dead Sea. The further to the east the 
steeper they become, and the more do those frightful 
effects of Nature’s forces reveal themselves, which have 
cleft the hills into such horror-awakening rents and 
chasms. 

We now travelled round a remarkable table- moun- 
tain, called J ebel-Araam, and found shortly afterwards, 
in the hollows between the cliffs of a ravine, some 
water that had been left there by the winter rains. I 
do not think, however, that the heavy rain that lately 
fell at Hebron could have extended so far as this, for 
we should have seen the traces of it. Ruins I have 
observed nowhere, and my guides, too, assured me 
that there wore none in this part of the wilderness. 
Only a burying-ground of the Bedouins was pointed 
out to me, marked by some regular heaps of stones, 
on the flat top of a hillock, about two hours to the 
north-east of Abu Dahuk’s camp. It proved to me 
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that how desolate soever the district might be, the 
Bedouin occasionally roams over it, and makes it his 
temporary home. 

Our guides turned out well. Their roving propen- 
sity nevertheless did not belie itself, for instead of going 
straight on as wo did, they went off to the left and 
right like bloodhounds, without any conceivable rea- 
son for their doing so, except their own peculiar 
habits ; for, as they themselves said, there was no 
reason to apprehend danger. But the Bedouin is 
always seeing something, though nobody else may see 
it, — a bird, some game, or whatever else it may happen 
to be. Thus for example, one of these guides came 
to me unexpectedly with half-a-score of partridges’ 
eggs, which he had discovered under some solitary 
bush. When I asked him if there were partridges on 
these dry hills, he replied, “ Ketir ” (many) — although 
1 had not seen one as yet. The present of the par- 
tridges’ eggs, meanwhile, gave him an occasion for re- 
turning to the favourite theme of baksheesh ; and soon 
a storm of requests for baksheesh followed from all the 
four Bedouins at once. Happily I got rid of this har- 
assing importunity, by telling them that if they con- 
ducted themselves well a baksheesh was not impossible 
at the end of the journey ; but that the first who 
allowed the word baksheesh to pass his lips, should 
positively have none at all. This disposed of the mat- 
ter : not one of them annoyed me for a moment longer. 

After three hours’ travelling, in passing over a height, 
the Dead Sea and the ruins of Masada burst suddenly 
on my view. The prospect was indescribably stern 
and desolate, but at the same time sublime. The fan- 
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tastic forms of the rocks on the foreground, a med- 
ley of gray limestones, yellowish gravel, and brown 
fragments of lava, here piled up in perpendicular cliffs, 
there laid one above another in flat strata, and yonder 
rent asunder into frightful chasms ; between these a 
plain covered with a number of small conical hills, 
white, gray, and yellow, all the produce or the effect 
of subterranean fire ; somewhat further off, the almost 
perpendicular rocks of Masada ; and away over them 
again, the bright blue mirror of the Dead Sea, with 
the pearly gray mountains of Moab — cannot you 
imagine the magnificence of the sight? Well, then 
I have tried to preserve for you some idea of it by 
means of a faithful sketch. 

We had still half an hour to travel from this, 
before we arrived at the foot of Masada’s rocks. A 
wadi here runs down along the hilly ground to the 
Dead Sea, which had still some water remaining in the 
hollows of the rocks. M. de Saulcy and his compan- 
ions came here last year (10th January), from ’Ain 
Jiddy, and pitched their camp for the night, without, 
however, being fortunate enough to find water. We 
refreshed ourselves with the liquid, although it was 
greenish, and had creeping worms in it ; but water in 
these arid regions always has its value, however bad it 
may be. After this I began, together with Philip and 
one of the Bedouins, to clamber up the rocks, while 
the rest of our small caravan sought shelter from the 
heat in the shade of the high cliffs. 

Masada has only been visited by a few travellers. 
Robinson and Smith saw it from Engedi, in the dis- 
tance. Wolcott and Tipping climbed to its almost 
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inaccessible summit in 1842 (February), and gave an 
ample account of their expedition in tlio Bibliotheca 
Sacra. The rock was ascended afterwards, in 1848, by 
Mr Dales, Dr Anderson, and Mr Bedlow, of the Ameri- 
can expedition under command of Lieutenant Lynch ; 
and last year by M. do Saulcy and some of his fellow- 
travellers, while to-day it has fallen to my lot to do so. 
My predecessors have all communicated, some more, 
some less, of the historical particulars that Josephus 
has recorded with regard to this place. Our own 
zealous Dapper, too, has copiously expatiated on Ma- 
sada, and thus I am saved the trouble of once more 
inserting these details in my letter. Josephus, with 
his usual exaggeration, gives such a picture of Ma- 
sada and the perilous rocky pathway by which the 
fortress must be ascended, as is enough to make one’s 
hair stand on end. M. de Saulcy, whose lively imagi- 
nation readily accepts and follows the representation 
given by Josephus, adds, moreover, a few touches of 
his own composition, which make even the fiery 
colours of the Jewish historian grow pale. After 
some minutes’ progress, the path becomes more diffi- 
cult, and goats alone might be content with it, sup- 
posing they were not over-difficult to please. There 
can be no doubt we are moving on the perilous ledge 
called by Josephus ‘the Snake;’ but I avouch, and 
my companions will scarcely gainsay me, that the his- 
torian of the Jews has described it in too flattering 
colours. It is one continual scaling-ladder, several 
hundred feet in perpendicular height, which increase 
when we think they are exhausted. If you venture a 
glance to the left, while on this picturesque ascent. 
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beware of the vertigo, and a bottomless abyss which 
threatens you with a kind of fatal fascination. We 
determine, therefore, to look only to the right as we 
go up ; going down we shall have the variety of look- 
ing to the left, which will be some consolation.” * 
Since the excursion among the rocks in the gorge of 
the Leontes, I had never encountered so formidable an 
undertaking in this country. Previous experience had 
led me to put a bottle of eau-de-cologne in my pocket, 
and I was thereby preserved from a fall that would in- 
fallibly have killed me. Kot that the steepness of the 
rocks made me dizzy, but the glowing heat that radi- 
ated from them, and which became more and more 
overpowering the more the body was heated by the 
extraordinary exertion, produced faintness and giddi- 
ness. The stones, along which, here and there, 1 had 
to drag myself up with hands and feet, had become 
quite hot under the rays of the sun, and but for the 
reviving powers of that refreshing cordial I should cer- 
tainly have fainted under the intolerable heat, and 
been precipitated to the bottom, 1 felt the faintness 
coming on, but was revived and preserved by the eau- 
de-cologne. 

1 spent fully two hours among the ruins. This was 
a long visit, and yet too short by much for an exa- 
mination in detail of the broad platform on which 
Jonathan the high-priest built Masada, and which was 
by Herod the Great surrounded by a wall of the cir- 
cumference of seven stadia, ten yards high, eight thick, 
and furnished with twenty-seven towers, fifty yards 

* Voyage Ci la Mer Morte, &c., 1850-1851, par M. de Saulcy, 2 vols, 
Paris, 1853. (English od. vol.i. p. 226.) 
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high. I stood wondering at the mind which could 
have conceived the idea of constructing a fortress 
on this isolated rock that rises perpendicularly to 
a height of a thousand feet above the Dead Sea. 
And such a fortress! provided not only with a palace 
and towers, with rain-tanks and subterranean maga- 
zines, but even with a layer of soil, on which, in case 
of need, a besieged force might raise their own grain ! 
l^^evcrtheless, what is there built by man that is not 
subject to destruction? Masada’s houses and palaces 
lie prostrate, the rain-tanks are destroyed, the fortified 
wall is broken down. It fell, at the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, into the hands of a hand of 
robbers, who nestled there for some time under their 
leader Eloazar; but, shut in by the army of Flavius 
Silva, the stones of whose entrenchments are still to 
bo seen at the foot of the rock, and look as if they had 
been left there yesterday, they put each other to 
death, to the number of 9G0, while the last man 
made away with himself. A woman who had con- 
cealed herself with her children in a cave was the sole 
survivor of this frightful massacre. 

It seems not known that Masada was ever after in- 
habited. Yet I surmise that it must have been so, from 
the evident remains of a small church, with a round 
chancel turned to the east, just as is the case with the 
Christian churches met with ever 3 rwhcre else in Pales- 
tine. I am surprised that neither W olcott nor De Saulcy 
observed it. On the other hand they saw here and 
there Oreek figures engraved on the wall. Are these, 
too, not of a later date than the siege by Silva ? Sub- 
sequent travellers will perhaps be able to expiscate this. 
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This much, however, is certain, that Masada has now 
remained for many centuries waste and uninhabited. 
This fact is placed beyond all question by the wonder- 
ful state of preservation in which articles of Eornan 
pottery are found there. The lovers of antiquities 
will nowhere find in all Palestine such beautiful red, 
ribbed potsherds, and such well preserved cubes of mo- 
saic pavement, as on the summit of the rock of Masada. 

The angles of this point, with the great peninsula 
that projects from the Moabite side into the southern 
part of the Dead Sea, were measured, and the diffi- 
cult descent by the same (being the only) path by 
which we ascended, was accomplished. It was now 
three o’clock, and two of our Bedouins wont back to 
their camp, while we prepared for travelling through 
to cs-Zuweirah. It was one of the principal objects I 
contemplated in this expedition to visit cs-Zuweirah, 
and the salt-hill of Usdum, where M. de Saulcy 
thought he had discovered the sites and the ruins of 
Zoar and of Sodom. The journey of Dr Robinson and 
E. Smith, in connexion with all that is recorded in 
Holy Scripture, had given me ground for tlie belief 
that M. do Saulcy was mistaken ; but now, by per- 
sonal investigation, I hoped to arrive at certainty 
regarding the matter. 

Meanwhile, the distance from Masada to Zuwoirah 
was too great to be accomplished in that same day. 
Consequently it occurred to us that wo should endea- 
vour to find a place where there was water, and the 
Bedouins assured me that not a single drop of drink- 
able water was to be found along the shore-road of the 
Dead Sea between the two places, but that if we would 
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return some way among the hills we should probably 
reach a ravine, lying to the south-west of Masada, 
where they knew that the water of the winter rains 
was long of disappearing. It was a fatiguing and cir- 
cuitous way of going to Zuweirah, but there remained 
no further choice. Four long and weary hours did we 
advance through the bare and lonely wilderness, — ^liours 
of stifling heat, grievous bodily exhaustion, and into- 
lerable thirst, a thirst rendered all the more painful as 
it was a matter of doubt whether we should that even- 
ing find a single drop of water to cool the swollen 
tongue. Notwithstanding, while there was much effort 
required, there was much that was important and 
interesting by the way. For example, the unusual 
direction of our course, and the volcanic formation of 
those desert hills ; here and there a plain, through 
which the dry bed of a stream wound its way, and 
where flowers, grass, and shrubs, shewed how well 
fitted even these arid places were for the growth of 
plants, were they but supplied with moisture. In such 
places we found the long prickly mimosa, with its 
beautiful yellow tiny flowerets, and its wholesome gum- 
drops, adhering in congealed lumps to its riven stem ; 
the wild sorrel, whose astringent leaves are an ex- 
cellent remedy for thirst ; further, the wild rye, many 
sorts of camomile, slender heathy grass, and a 
dark green plant, which I had often met with in the 
plains of South Africa, and from which I remember the 
farmers made soap. Were I a botanist I could give 
you the names of a number of flowers and plants found 
in this district, which we have no opportunity of ever 
seeing in our country ; but ignorant as I am of that use- 
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fill and pleasing science, 1 must content myself with say- 
ing that their colours, forms, smell, and variety, gave me 
much gratification. The prophecies as to the wilderness 
being converted into fruitful and lovely tracts, such as 
those in Isaiah xli. 8 and 19 ; xliii. 19, 20, and li. 3, 
came into my mind, and I secretly wished that those 
who understand those passages of Scripture, not in a 
literal, but only in a figurative sense, had been here 
with me, in order to see how easily the Lord could 
fulfil His word, by merely sending streams of water 
through these districts. 

Those spots in the wilderness are a blessing and re- 
freshment to men and boasts. The lark still blithely 
fluttered in the sky when the sun was near its setting ; 
the partridges hardly went out of our way, so little are 
they used to being disturbed in their tranquil haunts ; 
and from the ash-heaps, and the camel dung here and 
there to be seen, I could perceive that the Bedouins 
encamped here during winter, as long as water was to 
be found for their flocks. 

It was already dark when we pitched the tent on 
such a plain. One of the Bedouins who had run on 
before from some distance greeted our oars with 
the joyful cry, “ Fih moy ! ” (here is water ! ) just 
at the place where he had said that he would be able to 
find it down in the valley. There, then, we passed the 
night, the quietest and the pleasantest that I had yet 
passed on this journey, l^othing disturbed us ; the 
whole world seemed to be our own ; the most complete 
stillness prevailed all around us ; the heat of the day 
was over, no chill night air stiffened our limbs, for in 
those regions the temperature remains warm through 
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the night, just as within the tropics ; and what was to 
me delightTul above all things, no troublesome Be- 
douins or inquisitive villagers came to besiege me in 
my tent. Once more, I have nowhere spent so agree- 
able a night as in these mountains bordering on the 
Dead Sea. Even our two Bedouins felt blithe and 
happy. A few minutes sufficed for preparing their 
supper of fresh-made bread. The poor dweller in the 
wilderness carries a piece of sheepskin on his back, 
gathered together into a bundle. In that he keeps 
his meal, his salt, and a few lumps of dried milk-curds. 
When he halts for the evening he opens his sheepskin, 
lays it down with a hollow in the middle, kneads his 
dough in it, kindles a fire of twigs on the ground, and 
bakes his simple flat cake on the glowing embers, 
while his curds, soaked in water in his sheepskin dish, 
make up for the want of his favourite sour milk, now 
out of reach. 

During the night the Lord watched over us. Re- 
freshed and re-invigorated, we were again on the road 
at five next morning. A long day’s journey lay before 
us ; and truly it was the severest I have ever yet made. 
For the first hour and a half we rode through a hilly 
tract, quite like that of yesterday evening ; now 
through plains, gravelly flats, dry water-courses edged 
with green, then through dusky-coloured or gray 
valleys, then again over broken hillocks. At times 
our footsteps gave such a hollow sound that I do not 
doubt for a moment wo travelled over the crust of 
an abyss. Nowhere had I ever seen the volcanic for- 
mation so plainly as here. If any one has still a doubt 
that this whole district is undermined by craters and 
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fire passages, let him only come and spend a night 
here. The sulphureous vapour with which the atmo- 
sphere is filled, will soon convince him of it. Such 
articles of silver as wo had with us, as a watcb, &c., 
were found in the morning quite black. 

After more than two hours’ travelling we found our- 
selves on the edge of a frightful precipice. This was 
the crater of Zuweirali, one of the wildest scenes the 
eye can behold in the whole world. Pcrj)cndicular 
walls of rock, yellow, gray, and white, a medley of soft 
chalk or calcareous earth, with all sorts of volcanic sub- 
stances intermingled, are heaped up, one above another, 
all round the abyss. Many hundred, perhaps more 
than a thousand feet of descent into the gulf below, 
the eye surveys and lights on something placed on an 
isolated rock, and that looks like a small ruin. That 
is Zuweirali, the remains of an insignificant fortress 
of Saracenic construction, built on a soft chalk rock a 
hundred and fifty feet in height, inclosed on all sides 
by high, naked, sharply angled walls of rock, which so 
entirely conceal it that it is visible nowhere but from 
the frightful elevation on which wo now stood. T 
paused for some time, gazing in mute wonder at these 
impervious and inaccessible rocks. However wild and 
stern the desolation which such scenes may present 
elsewhere, they still have something — hero and there a 
shrub, a fern, a tuft of moss, or a patch of grass above 
the tall towering cliffs — to refresh the eye ; but these 
crater walls are completely naked, dry and dead, and 
their pointed rocks, gradufilly worn by the rains into 
sharp crests, have something so indescribably fearful 
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about them, that your heart involuntarily shrinks from 
the sight of so savage and inhuman a scene. 

An extinct crater — ^yes, that the abyss of Zuweirah 
certainly is ; but to look for Zoar here, the city Zoar, 
“ the little,” visible from the plain on which Sodom 
stood — no, impossible. Whatever the apparent simi- 
larity of the two names * may seem to indicate, such 
never could have been the site of Zoar. The present 
ruin, it is clear, could never have been more than a 
fortress of a very inferior description. I should never 
even think of calling it a fortress ; it is merely a forti- 
fied building. And I believe I should not be far 
from the truth were I to suppose that es-Zuweirah was 
once a stronghold in whicli the marauding bands, 
which, as is well known, have for ages maintained 
themselves in these regions, were wont to nestle. I 
was still further confirmed in this idea by the small 
quantity of water which I found in a natural stone 
basin, close beside the fortified rock. N^o great num- 
ber of men, not even a hundred, could have long 
maintained themselves here, owing to the want of 
water. How M. de Saulcy and his fellow-travellers 
should, in their eager desire to make discoveries, have 
allowed themselves to be so misled as to fancy that 
this could ever have been the site of a city, is what I 
can scarcely comprehend. Moreover, as regards Zoar, 
it is a still grosser mistake to look for it here. The 
travels of Irby and Mangles, De Bertou, Kobinson and 

* Dr Eli Smith, the best authority for Arabic names, assured me that 
the Hebrew Zoar has not the slightest affinity with the Arabic es-Zu- 
weirah, Robinson had previously made the same remark. 
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Smith, and, not long ago, of the American investigators 
under the command of Lieutenant Lynch, might have 
sufficiently convinced that gentleman ; while the Scrip- 
tures, too, shew in the clearest manner that Zoar did not 
lie here, but on the Moabitish or east side of the Dead 
Sea.* That Zoar belonged to Moab, M. de Saulcy well 
knew, but he has rid himself of the difficulty by bring- 
ing over the limits of Moab to the western side of the 
Dead Sea, silencing thereby at the same time the state- 
ments of Jerome and Ptolemjeus.’l' The hypotheses and 
pseudo-discoveries of M. do Saulcy are all founded on his 
imaginary discovery of Sodom at the north-east base of 
the Salt mountain, the Jebcl Ilsdum of the Arabs. I 
shall presently bring you to that locality, and wo shall 
then follow the French travellers a little more closely. 
First, we shall halt and breakfast in the shade of the 
rock of Zuweirah, while the mukhari with one of the 
Bedouins goes to water the horses and mules. It is 
yet early, but at the same time this is the last place to- 
day where we shall find water 

You have heard and road, I doubt not, of the op- 
pressive heat at the shores of the Dead Sea, a heat 
caused not so much by the tropical temperature of the 
atmosphere, but more especially by its condensed 
nature, as this basin lies more than 1300 feet below 
the level of the sea. Of course, I was acquainted with 
these circumstances, and was so impressed with them 
that I descended with a feeling of horror the precipi- 
tous path which leads to the crater of Zuweirah. Not- 
withstanding, 1 found the heat much less than I had 

* Gen. xix. 30-38 ; Isa. xv. 5 ; Jcr. xlviii. 34. 

t De Saulcy, Journey round the Dead Sea, &c. vol. i. p. 436. 
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anticipated: True, the heat was great, and the air 
heavy, which occasioned a feeling of languor ; but 
whether it was that a cool southern breeze blew the 
whole day, or that they represented the thing rather 
too unfavourably, I found the atmosphere of the Dead 
Sea quite bearable, in spite of the thirst from which I 
suffered the whole day. 

We rested an hour at Zuweirah. After that we 
advanced with new courage, provided with a leathern 
water-bag, filled with that precious liquid, which when 
kept in such goat-skin bottles is very cool and agree- 
able. Zuweirah is separated from a plain on the south- 
west shore of tlie Dead Sea by a gorge of white and 
yellowish limestone rocks, called Wadi Zuweirah. 
Under the action of rain these rocks have assumed 
most fantastic shapes, as the soft substance easily 
gives way, and leaves on the perpendicularly broken 
sides the different horizontal and slanting strata 
visible. A vivid imagination has difficulty in convinc- 
ing itself that these layers of stone and lime have not 
been built by the hand of man, and that Nature herself 
has alone been at work here. I thought of M. do 
Saulcy and his imaginary ruins. I must acknowledge 
that one is easily led to see in these rocks the ruins of 
towns and villages. It is through this gorge that the 
rain-water collected from the sides of the mountains in 
the crater of Zuweirah finds its way to the Dead Sea. 
The traces of this are everywhere visible, especially in 
the vegetation with which the bottom of the ravine is 
covered. Amongst the different shrubs and plants 
proper to this region, the thorny mimosa and the 
“sidr” are most abundant. The "sidr” is a tree 
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much like the mimosa, but with a smaller thorn and a 
larger leaf. Its fruit, called by the Bedouins doom,” 
is a hard and acid berry of a yellow colour, with a fine 
tinge of red. Only when the berry has a shrivelled- 
up appearance, and is thus known to be dry, is it 
eatable ; it has then a pleasant sweetish taste. They 
say that the doom ” is very nourishing, but, at the 
same time, causing great thirst, — a warning not to 
indulge too much in it. 

T’or half an hour the Wadi Zuweirah winds along ; 
it then ends in a plain about three-quarters of an hour 
in breadth from the entrance of the valley to the shore 
of the Dead Sea. Towards the north side the plain 
grows gradually more narrow, until it ends in the sea- 
shore, while oil the south side it is immediately shut in 
by the mountains, of which the nearest to the sea is 
the Salt Mountain, a ridge extending for about ten 
miles, and reaching an elevation of from 200 to 300 
feet. It is entirely composed of rock salt, covered 
only by a very thin layer of clay and lime. Entering 
the plain from the Wadi Zuweirah one sees that the 
Salt Mountain does not stand altogether isolated, but 
is connected with the main chain by a peninsula of 
rocks, whilst on the north side it projects into the plain. 
The plain exhibits an extent of gravel, chiefly of a 
gray colour, diversified occasionally by rows of large 
stones, which generally run parallel to each other. Be- 
tween these rows of stones grow various shrubs, such 
as are proper to this locality, especially one kind which 
bears a great resemblance to the tamarisk, but which on 
closer examination indicates a different botanical affi- 
nity. M. de Saulcy crossed this plain twice, once from 

VOL. II. H 
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north to south along the sea-shore, and afterwards 
from the north corner of the Salt Mountain to the 
Wadi Zuweirah. Here he gets quite excited. With- 
out doubt this is the plain of Sodom, and the rows of 
stones are the remains of the city walls, and who knows 
what more! How little observation, thought I, is 
necessary, to recognise, in these rows of stones among 
the gravel and in the rich vegetation, the course of 
torrents which in the winter time sweep down from 
the mountain gorges and overflow the plain ! Hothing 
is clearer than this. Any one who has ever seen the 
dry course of a river in the desert has no difficulty in 
here tracing the different beds of the numerous streams 
which during the rainy season wind through this plain. 
But what will not imagination do ? 

We followed in the footsteps of M. de Saulcy to Jebel 
Usdum. Accidentally we were kept for a considerable 
time on the north side of this mountain. One of our 
Bedouins, who knew well that we should have that day 
a very long journey, being ill, and so not feeling him- 
self in a condition to accomplish it, attempted to con- 
duct us by the east side of the Salt Mountain. At 
first 1 did not see through his design ; but, as we came 
nearer to the mountain and began to have it on our left, 
his object could be no longer hid. My guides now 
swore with all sorts of oaths that there was no way 
to the west of the Salt Mountain ; but you may easily 
understand that their oaths did not weigh much with 
me, and when they saw at last that I kept to my point, 
they gave way with the usual “ Insh’- Allah.” This 
circumstance meanwhile caused me to make a double 
march along the north side of the mountain, and I 
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became thus fully convinced that whatever there may be 
on the plain, ruins there are not. That M. de Saulcy 
should have found here not only the remains of build- 
ings and cities, but positively those of Sodom, I declare 
I cannot attribute to any other source than the crea- 
tion of his fancy.* 


* The journey of M. do Saulcy has since been published in France, under 
the title of Voyage autour de la Met Morte, Paris : 1853, — in Britain, 
under that of Journey round the Dead /Stea, and in the Lands of the 
Bible, 2 Vols. London : 1853. The public seems to be charmed with 
his pseudo-discoveries. I have perused both the French and English 
editions with great care, hoping to find something to justify M. de 
Saulcy’s conclusions. This is not the place to enter into a detailed criti- 
cal review of his work. I must also say that contradictions, erroneous 
quotations, and false hypotheses are so numerous in it, that to refute 
them all would require a book as large as that of M. de Saulcy himself. So 
far as regards his quotations from Scripture and profane writers, I leave 
it to any one who feels anxious to know the truth to form an opinion 
for himself. From such an examination it will at once be evident, that 
though M. de Saulcy had really found ruins at the basis of the Salt Moun- 
tain, yet the sites of Zoar, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim can 
never have been where he imagines. Nevertheless, if a traveller accom- 
panied by four or five others comes to tell us that in such and such a 
place he has foimd ruins, his testimony cannot at once be rejected by 
those who never have visited the spot ; it is, therefore, of consequence 
that another traveller should bear witness whether his information is or 
is not worthy of confidence. Well, then, I have followed M. de Saulcy’s 
track in this place with Bedouins of the same tribe, of the same shech — 
Bedouins accustomed to rove about in these localities. I had a copy of 
M. de Saulcy’s manuscript map with me. It was, therefore, impossible 
for me to pass by unnoticed the ruins he mentions. With eagerness I 
sought for them. It was not possible to miss them ; nevertheless I have 
not seen anything which confirms his assertions, and, notwithstanding 
all his assurances, I must set down his discoveries of Sodom as the mere 
work of the imagination. M. de Saulcy makes an appeal to his fellow- 
travellers, for the truth of his information. I hope I shall be allowed to 
appeal on the opposite side, to the testimony of Bobinson and Smith, and 
their predecessors. Certainly what might have escaped the notice of 
the latter would not have eluded the careful research of the American 
travellers. 
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We found ourselves on the strand of the wonder- 
fully formed lake, and rode for three hours and a half 
along the west side of the Salt Mountain, which is only 
a few hundred paces from the water’s edge. In vain 
my eye sought for the terrific representations which 

It will then be asked, what caused M. de Saulcy to run into such errors 1 
I believe his misplaced generosity to Abtl DahAk. From what has been 
given above as a specimen of his rapacity, the character of this chieftain 
must be somewhat evident. 

AbA Dahiik is of the same nature as his fellow-BedouXns. Shew him 
that you are anxious to recognise in every stone squared off by the 
hand of nature a piece of antiquity ; excite his covetousness by pre- 
senting him continually with piastres, whenever he shews you some- 
thing that he calls a ruin ; and you may be certain that he will shew 
you ruins {khurbets) ever}*^ quarter of an hour, with names and sur- 
names ; if not near you, then, at all events, at a distance. This is the 
reason that, in those regions of the Bedouins, one hears of so many 
names mentioned by some travellers, which other travellers are never 
able to re-find. I myself have repeatedly detected my Bedouin guides 
in telling me stories. To lie is, as it were, daily bread among them ; 
and nothing but a close cross-questioning is sufficient to bring out the 
truth. Nor must it be supposed that these Bedouins have much 
knowledge of ancient history, or care at all about the correctness of 
tradition. Like all other travellers, save M. de Saulcy, I have found 
them most ignorant and indifferent about such things. Piastres and 
ghazis is all the Bedouin cares for. Is it any wonder, then, that M. de 
Saulcy, after having spoiled Abfi Uahfik by his continual presents, 
should be deceived by this fellow 1 Certainly the sharp eye of the 
robber-chief has well discerned the weak side of the traveller. 

Under these circumstances, then, the caravan of M. de Saulcy pro- 
ceeds along the Salt Mountain, — ^the Jebel Usdfim of the Arabs, — at 
the south-western side of the Dead Sea. A heap of stones, already 
seen and mentioned by Seetzen and Bobinson {Biblical Researches^ ii. 
482), attracts the notice of the French traveller. He is deeply im- 
pressed with it. His imagination gets excited, and he forthwith recog- 
nises in these stones a part of the buildings of the burnt city. These 
are his words: — “By ten o’clock we pass close by a hillock, fifteen 
yards in diameter, covered with large rough stones, that look as if they 
had been burnt, and which constituted, at some remote and unascer- 
tainable period, a part of a roimd structure immediately commanding 
the shore. The sea is only thirty yards off to our left, and the moun- 
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some writers, and especially the American travellers of 
1848, have given of the Dead Sea. I expected a scene 
of unequalled horror, instead of which I found a lake, 
calm and glassy, blue and transparent, with an un- 
clouded heaven, with a smooth beach, and surrounded 

tain side not more than twenty in the opposite direction. The sight 
of this building impresses me strongly ; and my thoughts revert to 
Sodom. I question AbA DahAk : ‘What is that?’ ^ Quasr-Qadim^ 
( ‘ an ancient castle,’ ) is the answer. ‘ The name ? ’ ‘ liedjom-el- 

MezorrahV ( ‘ The heap of fallen stones.’ ) ” 

Now enthusiasm darkens M. de Saulcy’s understanding. “ For my- 
self,” he says, “ I entertain no doubt that I see before me the ruins of a 
building, which was anciently a part of Sodom. The shech, AbA DahAk, 
is very explicit on this point. When I ask him, — ‘ Where is the town 
of Sodom 1 ’ he answers me, ‘ Here ! * ‘ And did this ruin belong to the 
condemned city ? ’ — ‘ Assuredly.’ ‘Are there other vestiges of Sodom ? ’ 
— Y es ; there are a great many.’ ‘ Where are they ? ’ — ‘ There, and there,’ 
and he points to the extremity of the Salt Mountain, which we have 
just wound along, and the plain, planted with acacias extending to the 
foot of the mountain towards the Ouad-ez-Zouerah.” 

Upon this information of AbA DahAk, M. de Saulcy builds a whole 
system of cities. Zoar — so he reasons— cannot be far off. Some days 
later he passes by the same road, and enters the Wadi es-Zuweirah. 
This name corresponds somewhat with Zoar. He knows that Irby and 
Mangles, Seetzen and Lynch, have found the ruins of Zoar at the en- 
trance of the Wadi Kerak, at the northern bay of the south-eastern 
peninsula of the Dead Sea : but this contradicts his discovery. M. de 
Saulcy, therefore, sets to work to overthrow the accounts of these travel- 
lers, and also of Holy Writ, taking the precaution, howeVfer, to quote 
the Scriptures, along with such comments of his own, as to make them 
appear to plead in his favour. 

Between Wadi-er-Rmafl and Kureiteln he sees a place which AbA 
DahAk calls Souk-et-Thaemeh, and determines at once that it is Admah. 
Zeboim he finds in the heart of Moab ; and, finally, Gomorrah, not far 
from the ruins of Jericho. 

Feeling satisfied with having found out the error with regard to 
Sodom and Zoar, I have not given myself any further trouble in looking 
for the other three cities. And, indeed, one need not undertake the 
difficult and dangerous journey to the Dead Sea to perceive the 
absurdity upon which M. do Saulcy bases the discovery of the pentapolio 
cities. 
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by mountains whose blue tints were of rare beauty. 
To what shall I compare the appearance of the Dead 
Sea ? 1 found that it bears a remarkable resemblance 

to Loch Awe, that picturesque lake on the west coast 
of Scotland. It is true, the Dead Sea has no villages 
nor fields around it, no woods nor castles on its banks ; 
but as regards its general features, the blue sheet of 
water, the form and the colour of the mountains, I 
must indeed say that there was nothing in the impres- 
sion which the salt lake made on me of the terrible 
nature which other writers represent it as having made 
upon them. On the contrary, the sight of such a 
broad expanse of water, after travelling through the 
fearful desert and the barren mountains, had some- 
thing charming and refreshing about it, which made 
me think of the Bible description of the valley of Sid- 
dim, before the Lord had destroyed Sodom and her 
neighbouring cities.* What terrific scenes occur at 
times on this deep sunk lake, when storms and whirl- 
winds confound the elements, instances of which are 
given in the expedition of Lieutenant Lynch, one can 
easily conceive. I may thus count myself fortunate in 
having seen the lake, both from the rock of Masada 
and from the base of Jebel Usdum, in such favour- 
able circumstances. Especially yesterday, the atmo- 
sphere was particularly clear; to-day a mist hung 
over the water, in consequence of the evaporation, 
which yesterday was small, owing to the deficiency 
of warmth in the atmosphere. Probably also one sees 
less of the mist from the high ground than from the 
shore. 


♦ Gen, xiii. 10. 
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The idea that birds which attempted to fly over the 
lake are killed by the noxious vapours arising from it 
has been long since exploded. I not only saw ducks 
fly over it, but also swim and dive in it, indulging in 
all the pleasures of their amphibious nature. It is, 
however, known with perfect certainty that no crea- 
tures, at any rate no fishes, can live in this water, 
so over-impregnated with salt. The few dead fishes 
and shells which have occasionally been found on the 
shores, were brought down by the waters of the Jordan. 
The only thing which the Dead Sea produces, besides 
bitumen and sulphur, is salt, which forms itself in 
crystalline deposits around everything with which its 
waters come in contact. So, for example, one finds on 
the beach pieces of driftwood covered more or less with 
a transparent coating of salt ; even stones and pieces 
of clay I saw encased in such crusts of salt. The 
beach, too, which, in the rainy season, when the level 
of the lake rises higher, is partly inundated, is so en- 
tirely pervaded with salt, that it sparkles in the sun, 
whilst every hole in the sand, small or large, is filled 
up with this material. At the southern extremity of 
the lake is a marshy flat, called by the Arabs El- 
Ghor, probably the place where David defeated the 
Syrians (according to 1 Chron. xviii. 12, more accu- 
rately the Edomites), where Amaziah did the same,* 
and which in Scripture is called ** the valley of salt.” 
This plain in winter is often overflowed. Afterwards, 
when the rains cease, the waters recede, and a salt, 
bituminous^ slimy morass remains behind, which, seen 
from afar, from the glittering of the particles of salt, 

* 2 Sam. viii. 13 ; 2 Kings xiv. 7. 
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has the appearance of a sheet of water^ but on a nearer 
approach reveals its true character. In the winter 
months, the crossing of this plain is very dangerous, 
owing to the loose marshy ground, the morass being 
besides intersected by a number of small temporary 
streams which run into the Dead Sea. 

Much has been written on the formation of the 
Dead Sea, and the terrible catastrophe recorded in 
Gen. xix. Many theories have been proposed. The 
simple Bible narrative has been obscured by a great 
deal of so-called science. On these points I shall not 
now enter ; but after having read with attention all 
that is said about it in books, and personally viewed it 
narrowly both from Masada and from the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea, I give you the following as my 
individual opinion. It appears, from soundings, that 
the Dead Sea, from the Jordan to the large peninsula 
on the south-eastern side (called by the Arabs, El- 
Lisan), is an immense bowl, rather more than fifty Eng- 
lish miles long, and in the middle 1300 feet deep ; that 
the remaining, or southern, part is an inundated plain, 
in extent about ten miles long, at the deepest only 
thirteen feet, while in some places it can even be forded. 
The peninsula just mentioned has, by its elevated posi- 
tion, been saved from the inundation. The geological 
formation of the mountains around the Dead Sea gives 
undoubted proof of a most overwhelming revolution, 
effected by subterraneous volcanic action ; but this must 
have been in a very early period in the history of the 
now habitable globe. The overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah has nothing to do with this. The southern 
extremity of the Jordan plain, as described in Gen. 
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xiii. must; when Lot took up his abode in it, have had 
a lake, extending probably over the northern part, and 
comprising about three-fourths of the present Dead 
Sea. The Jordan watered and irrigated the plain of 
Siddim, lying to the south of the lake, which thus, 
from the tropical atmosphere of this sunken valley, 
shewed a vegetation rich and glorious “ as the garden 
of the Lord.” That this water was perfectly sweet is 
self-evident, for otherwise it would have spread, as it 
now does, death and desolation all around it. In the 
middle of the valley lay the four doomed cities — 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim ; within sight 
of Sodom, and, according to Gen. xix. 15-23, at 
the furthest an hour’s distance, was Zoar. Behold 
now,” so Lot pleads with the messengers of the Lord, 
Behold now, this city is near to flee unto,” “ but I 
cannot escape to the mountain.” An hour’s distance 
from the ruins of Zoar upon the peninsula, in a westerly 
direction, that is, in the middle of the valley of Siddim, 
the now inundated plain, the wicked city must have 
stood, and h^r sisters at no great distance from her. 
“ And the vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits ” (bitu- 
men wells), see Gen. xiv. 10. When Lot entered into 
Zoar, “ then the Lord rained brimstone and Are from 
the Lord out of heaven.” Fire descended from heaven 
and kindled the combustible matter with which the 
earth was filled. The cities and all their inhabitants, 
the grass of the field, — ^the whole plain perished in the 
flames, so that when Abraham in the morning looked 
toward Sodom and Gomoirah, *^lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” The con- 
sumption of the layer of bitumen under the trodden 
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ground made its level sink several feet. The water of the 
lake thus obtained free access to the plain, and the site 
of the doomed cities was covered for ever. The tremen- 
dous shock given by this catastrophe to all surrounding 
nature probably stripped the Salt Mountain of the 
loose earth with which it must at that time have been 
covered : for the salt would otherwise have destroyed 
the whole of the vegetation of the vale of Siddim. 
The Salt Mountain, however, being once uncovered, 
every shower of rain must have washed down a consi- 
derable quantity of salt into the sweet water basin, 
which would always be increased as long as the Salt 
Mountain remained. What the other ingredients are 
of the bituminous channels which open into the lake, 
has been ascertained by the analysis of the American 
expedition and other learned men ; * it is well known 
that lumps of bitumen are often found drifting upon 
the water. Is it possible that this lake, so over-impreg- 
nated with salt, should ever be restored to its sweet- 
ness ? The Scripture seems to point to such an event, 
in Ezekiel xlvii. 8-10, even with the addition, in the 
eleventh verse, that “ the miry places thereof and the 
marshes thereof shall not be healed ; they shall be given 
to salt.” I dare not, however, express an opinion as 
to how the passage should be understood. 

The levellings and barometrical measurements shew, 
that between the Dead Sea and the Eed Sea, the land 
not only again reaches the level of the ocean, but 
rises above it as high as 800 feet. The supposition of 

* See, among others, On the Waters of the Dead Sea, by Messrs Thorn- 
ton and J. and W. Herapath. — jEdin. New Phil. Journal, voL xlviii. 
1850. 
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Burckhardt, that the Jordan formerly found its way 
through the plain of Siddim and the Wadi-Arabah, is 
now overturned altogether by these measurements. 
The Jordan should have, in order to reach the Red 
Sea, to ascend 800 feet, besides the 1300 feet which 
the Dead Sea lies below the level of the ocean, — that 
is, in all, 2100 feet. That the river took this course 
thousands of years ago, before volcanic action had sunk 
its bod and the lake of Siddim to their present depth, 
is, however, possible. 

One more remark — on the site of ‘Hhe city of Salt ” 
(Josh. XV. 62). From its name it is clear that it lay 
at no great distance from the Salt Mountain. M. de 
Saulcy gives a very attractive description of the foun- 
tains at the ruins of Embarrheg,* which he takes to be 
Thamara. On his grounds for this identification I do 
not place much value, but I attach importance to his 
discovery of this fountain, the only one I am acquainted 
with in the vicinity of the Salt Mountain capable of 
supplying a town with water. Thus, probably the city 
of Salt has stood there. The cairn at the foot of the 
Salt Mountain called Um-mz6ghal, I do not think my- 
self justified in taking to be ruins of a town or fortifi- 
cation, from the very fact of the absence of water. 
Robinson, too, seems not to consider Um-mz6ghal as a 
ruin. 

Again, what Josephus and other writers say of the 
still visible ruins of Sodom and her sister cities has no 
better foundation than hearsay. 

Without seeing a human being, far or near, we rode 
along the base of the Salt Mountain, now alongside of 

* Jou'nieif round the Dead Sea^ voL i. p. 258 . 
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the masses of salt, washed by the rain into fantastic 
shapes, and again close to the shore of the lake, where 
I in vain attempted to pick up some curiosity. The 
isolated Salt Pillar of Lieutenant Lynch I did not see : 
at all events nothing corresponding to the plate in- 
serted in his book ; but, since the visit of the American 
travellers, it is quite possible that his whole pillar may 
have been dissolved and washed into the lake. Of 
isolated masses detached from the main rock, 1 saw, 
nevertheless, many. That such an isolated rock should 
be the pillar of Lot’s wife, as the narrative of Mr Lynch 
leads one to suppose, is beyond criticism. One has 
only to consider the locality, and the manner in which 
these natural monuments are formed. 

Fully half an hour before reaching the end of the 
Salt Mountain, on its precipitous brow, is the entrance 
of a dark cavern, which has a rill trickling along the 
bottom of it. This cavern, as far as I could see, did 
not take a downward course, but on the contrary, as 
the Bedouins assured me, ascended for many miles 
under the hill, while the stream took its rise high in 
the mountains of the Wadi Jurrah. The water, from 
its contact with the salt mass, was not drinkable, quite 
as little as the Dead Sea into which it flows. All 
that the grotto afforded us was shade for half an hour, 
which was very welcome. I regretted that we could 
not, owing to the long journey which we had before us, 
spend more time there. 

Solemn ride along this briny strand ! Although ex- 
ternal nature does not wear the sombre, hideous tints 
which their imagination has conjured up to some 
travellers, yet the appearance of the “ cursed valley,” 
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and the sheet of water stretching away from Jebel 
Usdum, are unusually impressive. The burning and 
vanishing ground, with its doomed cities, comes up 
vividly before the mind. What a tract of country ! 
What a terrible witness to the righteous vengeance of 
God’s justice ! But what a solemn warning, on the 
other hand, to those who will not give heed to His 
commandments, nor receive His servants whom He 
sends to them : " It shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of judgment, 
than for ” them.* And Capernaum, the privileged city, 
to whom this warning was emphatically addressed, j* 
and all to whom the Lord, as to Capernaum, mani- 
fests his power, are called to the earnest consideration 
of how they have valued God’s mercies. Isaiah 
therefore reminds Israel of her sins against light and 
privileges with these words : “ Except the Lord of 
hosts had left unto us a very small remnant, we should 
have been as Sodom, and we should have been like unto 
Gomorrah.” J 

And what we ? . . . . What we? . What we ? 

An hour beyond the Salt Mountain, where the Ghor 
gradually begins to rise, we left the deep sunken valley, 
and wended our way to the right or west, between 
sharp-edged rocks of salt, lava, conglomerate, and sul- 
phur, but chiefly of a white chalky nature. Whether 
these valleys have any particular name, I know not ; 
our Bedouins said they had not. We continually 
passed small brooks, clear as crystal, which, rising in 
the mountains, meandered, among some tamarisk-like 

* Matt. X. 15 ; Mark yi. 11 ; Luke x. 12. 

t Matt. xi. 24. X Isaiah i. 9. 
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shrubs. Our thirst became more and more intense as 
the heat increased. It was now two o’clock ; the goat- 
skin which we had filled at Zuweirah was long since 
emptied, for our people were continually putting their 
lips to its mouth, expecting that we should soon get 
more water somewhere or other, though our Bedouins 
assured us of the contrary. Imagine our disappoint- 
ment : unsufFerahle heat and thirst ; gurgling streams, 
but their water as salt as brine, quite impossible to be 
drunk. Our poor horses were with great diflficulty 
restrained from it. The sight attracted them, and 
their distress was piercing : but the consequences 
would have been deadly. 

A moderate ascent brought us soon to a plateau, at 
a height of about five hundred feet. It was nearly two 
miles broad from the edge, where it descended to the 
Dead Sea, to the foot of a high and narrow ridge, 
where our second climb began. If the descent at 
Zuweirah had been narrow and difficult, the ascent 
now was ten times worse. To me it seemed to border 
on the impracticable; and, indeed, how the loaded 
mules ascended on the narrow rocky path I cannot yet 
comprehend. Sometimes the path was scarcely so 
broad as to admit of a passage over it : my hair stood 
on end, not only at my own danger, but also at the 
sight of the poor beasts, which had to be forced along 
by all sorts of means, encouragement and blows, while 
every moment they were in danger of falling to the 
right or left of the giddy precipices. Besides, the soft 
chalk continually giving way made our footing very 
insecure, while its white colour, increased by the sun 
to a double degree of brightness, almost blinded our 
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eyes. The last crags were brown and gray, and con- 
sequently reflected more heat. We ascended two full 
hours before we reached the top. I imagine this point 
to be about two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the Dead Sea, and to lie directly west of the 
southern extremity of the Salt Mountain. The tem- 
perature of the atmosphere was here much less oppres- 
sive than below on the shores of the lake, and to our 
great joy we found in the dry bed of an intermittent 
stream, to the left of the road, a little water. One of 
our Bedouins had promised us it while we were clam- 
bering up, to encourage us ; indeed, he seemed to know 
every nook and corner in these mountains. Water there 
was ; not, indeed, a great deal, but enough to refresh 
us a little, bowing down upon our knees, like Gideon’s 
men. 

It was not, however, long before the fatigues which 
we had undergone, as well on the day before as on this 
day, and that almost entirely without eating or drink- 
ing, began to be felt. The rocky plain over which we 
dragged our weary limbs was heated by the rays of 
the sun, which the whole day had been scorching it, 
and had made the atmosphere even more unbearable 
than it had been on the shores of the Dead Sea. The 
sun was going down ; but the air did not become cool. 
Gradually darkness came on, and our place of destina- 
tion, Kurnub, was still at a great distance. We could 
not, so our Bedouins declared, reach that point before 
midnight, and except at Kurnub, there was not a drop 
of water in the whole desert. Still one never knows 
when Bedouins speak the truth ; the continual lying 
in which they are detected makes one put little con- 
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fidence in 'them. If Robinson’s map were correct, 
then Kurnub could not lie so far to the west. I there- 
fore held on as long as it was possible. The moon, 
meanwhile, rose, and it was a glorious evening. The 
plain, I remarked, began gradually to be intersected 
by strips of sand, and at last was entirely composed 
of sand, sprinkled hero and there with shrubs, 
very much like the wide solitary plains of the Cape 
of Good Hope. I was sensible of a delicious perfume, 
and soon recognised the Retem, or juniper-tree, which 
I had met with between Hebron and Tell-’ Arad. In 
what direction the mountains lay on the right and 
left I naturally could not in the darkness observe ; but 
I perceived a moderately high range, about, I conjec- 
tured, half an hour to the right. How pleasant this 
evening ride should have been under more favourable 
circumstances ; but, alas ! our weariness was ever in- 
creasing, and made every step more and more difficult. 
On the one hand, thirst, and on the other, the utter 
exhaustion of our physical strength was overpowering. 
We had that day been more than fourteen hours in 
the saddle, and had ascended and descended many 
thousand feet, by extremely difficult mountain paths ; 
a humble breakfast and a dry biscuit taken from the 
pocket, in the grotto of the Salt Mountain, was all we 
had tasted. Ho wonder that we were exhausted t 
Our horses and mules, too, had suffered greatly from 
hunger and thirst in this terrible expedition. What 
should we do ? advance, — one, two, perhaps several 
hours before we reached the water of Kurnub ? but in 
this there was a danger of our sinking under the fa- 
tigue ; — or halt here in the middle of the desert, with- 
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out water, and also without the means of preparing an 
evening meal of rice or something of the kind? I 
tried to say something to encourage my people, although 
I myself was ready to fall from my horse with fatigue. 
But words were insufficient for what they had to en-^ 
dure. My mukhari in particular thought it inhuinati 
cruelty on my part to oblige otliers to accompany me 
on such a mad expedition! At last I asked my people 
which they preferred, to go on until they came to the 
water, or to endure their thirst and encamp on the 
spot. They chose the latter alternative, and, half dead 
with fatigue, we laid ourselves down at half-past eight 
under the junipers. !N^o tent was pitched, no field- 
bed was spread, so as to avoid all labour : the travelling 
blankets only were unrolled upon the still warm sand, 
and the canteen opened, in which there was still a 
bottle of Hebron wine, and a roast leg of goat from 
Wadi-er-B-raail. These I shared with all ; there was 
also a piece of biscuit for each, and, thereafter, I com- 
mended our little company to the Shepherd of Israel, 
who “ never slumbers nor sleeps.” 

It was long before I closed my eyes. Thirst and 
over-fatigue kept me awake. I thought of Elijah, 
when, desponding, he laid himself down to sleep under 
just such a juniper, and he requested for himself 
that he might die, and said, "It is enough: now, O 
Lord, take away my life ; for I am not better than 
my fathers.” * It was not far from this place : for the 
Scripture says, A day’s journey from Beer-Sheba 
into the wilderness,” which must have been on the way 
from that place to Horeb, a few hours distant from 

* 1 Kings xiz. 4. 
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hence. The Almighty’s care which the prophet expe- 
rienced m that moment of despair, and the twinkling 
stars above my head, which God once adduced as a 
witness to the truth of His promises,* all this encouraged 
me greatly in this vast parched desert. There is 
always something peculiarly solemnising, and at the 
same time encouraging, in being obliged, when desti- 
tute of all human aid, to lean solely on the saving and 
supporting arm of God ! 

Kept and protected from all evil, and somewhat, 
though not a great deal, refreshed by our rest, at break 
of day wo made ready to resume our journey. The 
dawn shewed us that we had encamped in the dry bed 
of a shallow stream, full of flowers and shrubs. The 
Bedouins pointed out the mountains on our right hand, 
and shewed me in the distance, on the top of a hill, a 
ruin called el-Mirkib,j* in the vicinity of which water 
is found in the hollows of the rock ; but it is so difiicult 
to reach, that they had not wished us to direct our 
course thither instead of to Kurnub. In the darkness 
of the night the water at el Mirkib would have been 
inaccessible. The spot where we slept was fully an 
hour and a half from the ruin. 

In two hours and a half after we loft the place 
where we had passed the night we reached the ruins 
of Kurnub. About an hour on this side I observed 
foundations of buildings close to the road ; but accord- 
ing to the guides they had no particular name. 

The ruins of Kurnub cover a large space of ground. 
The walls of a fortified tower are yet standing, as well 
as parts of private houses. 

* Gen. XV. 6. t Probably Beth-marcaboth of Joshua xix. 6. 
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A mountain stream runs to the west of these ruins, 
and rolls along with tolerable precipitancy, for the 
ground, owing to several low hills, slopes rapidly down 
toward the south. Above this, about five hundred 
yards distant, is the course of a river dammed up by a 
wall, so that the bed above the wall forms a natural 
tank, from which the town appears to have been 
supplied with water. The tank, however, we found 
quite dry and filled up with sand. At some little 
distance was another clear, deep pool of water in a 
cavity among the rocks. How wc enjoyed ourselves 
in it, I neither can describe, nor could you imagine. 
One must have suffered thirst to bo able thoroughly to 
appreciate water. To drink, bathe, plash, and wash 
in it was a real enjoyment of which I could scarcely 
have enough. 

Meanwhile, on account of the violent heat, I had 
got the upper part of my tent put up, as I intended 
to spend at least a couple of hours at Kumub, when 
we were surprised by very unexpected company. 
Without knowing whence, I saw all at once six 
Bedouins come running towards us, tolerably well- 
clad, and armed with gun arid pistol. The surprise 
was by no moans pleasant, lifow the fun was going 
to begin, thought I, — and what was to be done? We 
had but one of our guides, old Saleh, with us, the other 
one having been unable to follow us further, being 
that morning too much knocked up by the fatigues of 
the preceding day. We left him behind, as he 
begged us to allow him to join a Bedouin camp in the 
neighbourhood. Our anxiety was not, however, of 
long duration. Saleh recognised in the distance our 
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visitors as friends. They conducted themselves uncom - 
monly well. Tliey remained talking to us, until we 
again broke up our encampment, accompanied us half 
an hour on the road to ’Ar’arah, and left with bless- 
ings innumerable. 

So, you see, all Bedouins are not, without exception, 
robbers. Had 1 had that arch-bandit Abu Dahuk with 
some armed men, I have no doubt that he would have 
made out these six new friends to be enemies, and 
have represented my situation as one in which my life 
was in danger. Probably also he would have discharged 
a pistol with loose powder at them, and have got up a 
sham fight to give himself importance in my eyes, 
and to give a colour to his rapacious demand for 
piastres. 

What town, then, is Kurnub ? 

Dr Robinson takes it to be the Tamar of Ezekiel 
xlvii. 19 ; xlviii. 28,* but upon grounds which appear 
to me insufficient to justifiy his identification. He 
saw the ruins only from a distance, and did not know 
that they were not ancient remains. It is, nevertheless, 
possible, and even, looking to the comparatively 
copious supply of water, it is probable, that here 
in ancient times a city had stood. The ruins of 
Kurnub lie, moreover, on elevated ground, but not on a 
hill, as it appeared to the Professor when viewing them 
from a distance. I hope that Kurnub will yet bo 
more narrowly examined by men versed in history and 
archaeology. From Kurnub to ’Ar’arah, my present 
camping ground, the distance is four hours. The 
latter lies much more to the north-west of the former 
^ Bib, Iteif, vol. ii. pp. 616 , 622 . 
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than we find it on the maps. The first two hours 
one goes along and through winding wadis, somewhat 
troublesome to horses owing to the sharpness of the 
rocks; the last two, along a sandy flat that slopes 
gradually down to the west, and has in this season of 
the year passed into a meadow beautified with herbage 
and flowers. I perceived nothing of the ruin marked 
on the map as Kuhbet-el-Baul. A half-hour to the 
north-north-west of Kurnub, on the other hand, I 
saw a ruin surrounded with trees, among which some 
Bedouin families were encamped with their tents. 
Here there was also water in the stony hollows. 
The Bedouins called the ruin and also the shallow 
wadi which runs down from this to Kurnub, Abu- 
Taraifeh. 

We were among the wells of ’Ar’arah before we 
were aware of it. No stone walls or other masonry 
surrounds them, and nobody is aware of them until 
they are seen close at hand. This convinces me anew 
of the difficulty of tracing out ancient localities in the 
wilderness. If the old water-springs are still there, 
if they give to this day a supply of drinkable water, 
then are such places well known to the Bedouins; 
but if they are dried up and the building stones 
reduced to dust, then it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to discover any traces of their sites in a region so little 
inhabited as this wilderness, and that, too, only by the 
Bedouins. It is not as in a cultivated and civilized 
country where assistance and information are every- 
where to be met with, as w6ll as the refreshment which 
the body requires. On the contrary, whoever travels 
in the wilderness, suffers so many privations, that he 
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must^asten with the utmost speed to get through ; 
there is little chance of his being able to go back and 
forward, and to the right and left. 

^Nothing has so much surprised me as the lovely 
herbage with which this extensive undulating sandy 
plain is clothed. Sand is not now to be seen at all ; all 
is grass and flowers. The wells around us, more than 
a dozen in number, have most of them an abundant 
supply of good water ; the rest are filled with rubbish 
and sand. They are broad, and have a margin of old 
hewn stones, but without raised encircling walls. You 
may well believe that I have here a refreshing resting- 
place after the severe fatigues I have encountered. Add 
to this, that there is now blowing a pleasant cool wind 
from the sea ; so that truly it will bo with regret that 1 
shall to-morrow morning leave a wilderness which has 
ceased to bo a wilderness to me. Yet Saleh says that it 
must be done. He has hoard from his friends this morn- 
ing that the Taribins, a tribe now at war with Abu 
Dahuk’s, the Jehalins, have encamped in the Wadi- 
Shori’ah, lying not far from us to the north-west, and 
that their marauding parties are prowling in the neigh- 
bourhood. He is afraid that they may perceive our 
tent in the distance and fall upon us. Were this to 
take place, what would become of the protection for 
which Abu Dahuk is to pocket 400 piastres ? Here 
we are, travelling without any protection that deserves 
the name. The good-natured and indefatigable Saleh 
is our guide ; but God alone, not an arm of flesh, is our 
protection and our shield. 
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B£IT-j£!BBiN, 2d April. 

And the Lord has not put us to shame. We slept 
in all security until daybreak, then took a hasty cup 
of coffee, and were at half-past five ready to start. Old 
Saleh urged us to hasten. From ’Ar’arah, the ancient 
Aroer of 1 Sam. xxx. 28, we advanced to Beer-Sheba, 
which lies three and a half hours to the north-west of 
’Ar’arah, being a good deal more to the north than the 
map shews. The dawn was most enjoyable. Fatigued 
with sitting on horseback, I followed Saleh, who went on 
before on foot. Would that you could have accompa- 
nied mo on that morning walk ! All my past fatigues 
seemed to have vanished ; I felt myself quite revived. 
And how could it be otherwise ? A delightful atmo- 
sphere on a table-land from 800 to 1000 feet above 
the level of the sea ; the air perfumed with the odours 
of the flowers among the grass ; larks clapping their 
wings joyously overhead ; the stately storks collected in 
whole flocks in the camomile and mallow fields. . . . 

All at once Saleh stood stock still. 

“ Do you see those two camels coming towards us 
from behind yonder hills in the south-west ? ” he said. 
“These belong to the Taribin Bedouins, who are in 
alliance with the Tiyahahs against Abu Dahuk. They 
must be close beside us.” 

And Saleh was not mistaken. We came upon 
several of their goat-herds with their herds of goats. 
These, it is evident, could attempt nothing against us, 
as we had the advantage oyer them. But they could 
send word of our passing that way to their troop, which 
could not bo far off. Saleh, however, desired to meet 
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them as friends, and gave them the thrice-repeated 
kiss of the Bedouins, by which means he was cunning 
enough to get from them the needful intelligence re- 
specting tlie camp of the Taribins. 

The tranquillity of the morning was, no doubt, so 
far clouded by this circumstance, and in the recollec- 
tion of the hurry with which Saleh stepped on before, 
1 even now run the risk .of forgetting to acquaint you 
with two ruins which I saw, first when an hour to the 
north-west of ’Ar’arah, and afterwards again when at 
Beer-Sheba; they are called, the one Jerrah, and the 
other Saawe,* and lie about the southern entrance of 
the Wadi-Chulil, the valley that runs up to Hebron, 
and situated on high hills. 

How much 1 lament not having had more time and 
opportunity for examining those hills ! It is on these 
last heights of the Judea mountain range, and on their 
southern face, that manv of the cities of Judah and 
Simeon, still unknown, m\ist have stood. 

At 9 A.M. we reached the wells of Beer-Sheba, now, 
too, called by the Arabs Bir-es-Seba. They are five 
in number, narrow at the opening, and deep. Dr Ro- 
binson states his having scon only two wells, and those 
of a much larger diameter than what 1 saw. It seems 
clear to me that here there must be a mistake ; for the 
wells lie so close to each other, that any one who ob- 
serves one of them can hardly miss seeing the rest. 
They form, as it were, a group of wells in the shallow 
dry bed of a stream called Wadi-es-Seba. The ruins 
of the town lie about ten minutes’ distance to the 
north-east of the wells on an elevation ; but they ex- 

* Perhaps the Hazar-Shiial of Josh. xv. 28, and xix. 3. 
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tend also to the north-north-east and north of the wells. 
I saw the ruins ; but I should express myself more cor- 
rectly were I to say the foundations of ruins, for the 
houses here were probably built of a mixture of na- 
turally round stones and clay, which in the lapse of 
centuries have returned to their original condition, so 
that it is vain to look now for the fallen walls of the 
ancient frontier city. 

The wells of Beer-Sheba, too, arc just as little visible 
from a distance as those of ’Ar’S,rah. I can now fully 
understand how Hagar, when her child seemed likely 
to die of thirst, as she wandered in this wilderness, 
found herself near such a well without being aware of 
it,’*' until the Lord opened her eyes, and enabled her 
to find water at but a short distance. Whether this 
was one of the five wells of Beer-Sheba we are not in- 
formed ; we know, however, that Abraham at this 
place made a covenant with Abimelccli, the king of 
Gerar. “ Wherefore he called that place Beer-Sheba ; 
because there they sware both of them.” ■j* 

1 had purposed spending the day at Beer-Sheba, and 
in its neighbourhood. As the residence of the patri- 
archs,! as the city in which the sons of Samuel, Joel 
and Abiah, administered justice, § and as Israel’s fron- 
tier city, so well known from the oft-occurring expres- 
sion ‘‘from Dan to Beer-Sheba,” || Beer-Sheba had 
too much Biblical attractiveness for me to be willing 
to make a speedy departure from it. Over and above 
this, the luxuriant herbage and excellent water gave a 
special charm to the place, although the wood that 

• Gen. xxi. 14-19. t v. 31. % Gen. xxii. 19 ; xxvi. 23 ; xlvi, 1. 

§ 1 Sam. viii. 2. I1 Judges xx. 1, &o. 
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Abraham planted there has long ere now disap- 
peared. But Saleh entreated me not to remain here. 
We saw Bedouins approaching us from different sides, 
and these would have caused us much annoyance had 
we pitched the tent ; for although they were not direct 
enemies of Abu Dahuk, still they did not belong to his 
friends, and it would have been unsafe, by setting up 
our tent, to tempt such a thievish rabble to plunder us. 
I contented myself, accordingly, with an hour’s repose, 
during which we watered our horses and mules at the 
stone troughs at the side of the wells. One more dis- 
appointment I had to suffer in consequence of the war 
among the Bedouins in Wadi-Sheri’ah. According to 
the contract with Abu Dahuk, 1 was to travel from 
Beer-Sheba to Gerar. It is true the shech told me 
that Gerar was unknown to him ; but, nevertheless, I 
had put Gerar in the list of places which it was stipu- 
lated that I should visit, for I did not believe him, and 
thought that he represented himself as knowing no- 
thing of Gerar to prevent my travelling in those dis- 
tricts. Gerar has ceased to exist for many long years, 
and its site has been forgotten. Scripture, however, 
gives sufficient indications to look for the site of the 
ancient Philistian capital betwixt Beer-Sheba and Gaza. 
Yet, whichever method I tried, whether promises or 
threats, Saleh was immoveable. Nothing could induce 
him to take me along the road to Gaza, so firmly was he 
of opinion that our meeting with the belligerent parties 
of the Wadi-Sheri’ah, whom we must have necessarily 
passed, would prove fatal to us. “ If you would have 
me to take you to antiquities,” said he, “ we shall 
make a circuit from this to Bir-Isck, and from that to 
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Boit-Jebrin; but don’t press me recklessly to imperil 
your own life and the lives of your conductors.” 

Thus far I had found the old Saleh so discreet and 
accommodating, that I did not think it advisable to 
insist on the journey from Beer-Sheba to Gaza. The 
way, too, which he proposed, to Beit-Jebrin, was new ; 
no traveller had as yet taken it, and I should thus, 
while relinquishing Gerar, bo compensated by other 
discoveries. Forward we advanced, accordingly, in all 
haste, in order, besides, to got rid of half-a-dozen men- 
dicant Arabs, who had long followed us in the hope of 
possessing themselves of something or other, at least of 
a baksheesh. Our course now lay north-north-east 
by the still remanent foundations of the city of Beor- 
Sheba, which had last year been used as threshing- 
floors, in consequence of which some part of the grains 
of corn that had been left had sprung up of them- 
selves, and were already come into ear. The fields 
where this com had previously been grown lay along 
our line of road. 

For another hour and a half nothing new presented 
itself. The common caravan road from Egypt to Heb- 
ron lay more and more to our right, or east side, the 
further we travelled. Ere long we came to the en- 
trance into the hill country of Judea. It forms a 
gradual ascent, with broad valleys, which here seem 
surrounded rather by hills than by mountains. The 
grassy covering of the wilderness still uniformly pre- 
vails, and some remains of ancient buildings lying on 
the north side of a wadi were not known to Saleh. 1 
have once and again remarked that he never puts me off 
with false names when he does not know the right ones. 
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About ten minutes further on we passed along a flat- 
tened rocky hill, where one recognises at once the site of 
an old fortress, called el-Lechieh, or Lekieh. To quiet 
Saleh I refrained from climbing to the top of it ; but 
contented myself with his assuring me that there were 
to be found there a number of ancient, but now dried- 
up wells. The sides of the hill are full of holes and 
caves. The peculiar form of this high, strong eminence 
at the entrance of the hill-country of Judea, and its 
position as the outermost frontier stronghold towards 
the south, arrested my attention ; and a sober examina- 
tion of Scripture has since led me to the gratifying con- 
viction that el-Lechieh can be no other than the Bea- 
loth of Joshua xv. 24, and of the list of cities “ against 
the south,” of Judah’s tribe, yet afterwards assigned to 
Simeon, in whose register of cities (Josh. xix. 8) it is 
called “ Baalath-bcer, Hamath of the south,” * a name 
that quite agrees with the position of this stronghold. 
See also 1 Sam. xxx. 27. 

This city again occurs in Scripture, at 1 Kings ix. 
18, and 2 Chron. viii. G, as one of Solomon’s store- 
cities, which, on account of the importance of their 
position, he strongly fortified. The expression, And 
all their villages that were round about the same cities 
unto Baal” (on the margin, Baalath-beer) — 1 Chron. 
iv. — shews withal the position of the place on the 
frontier, and also the different ways in which this name 
appears in Scripture. The most important circum- 
stance, however, in connexion with this Hamath of the 
south, is that mentioned in Judges xv. The Philis- 

* The Dutch version has Bdalath-Beer, which is Raniath against the 
south. 
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tines, enraged at Samson, on account of the " great 
slaughter” wherewith he had revenged himself on 
them, pitched in Judah, and spread themselves in 
Lehi.” Samson, that he might not expose liis own 
people to the revenge of the Philistines, submitted to 
be bound by his fellow-countrymen. He was taken 
from the rock Btam to Lehi. The Philistines now 
concluded they were sure of having their great enemy 
in their power. They shouted with joy as they went 
to meet him. But the Spirit of the Lord came mightily 
upon Samson. He found a moist (or new) jaw-bone 
of an ass, and put forth his hand, and took it, and 
slew a thousand men therewith, and “ he called that 
place, Ramath-lehi,” that is Hamath of the jav'-hone. 
In the el-Lechieh of the Arabs it is not difficult to 
find the Lehi of Scripture. I much regretted after- 
wards that the identification had not struck me as I 
rode along the hill, so that I might have looked about 
for the spring that God clave in the rock to revive 
Samson, when, after the slaughter of the Philistines, 
he was ready to die with thirst, and called upon God 
in his distress. Noble passage in Samson’s history ! 
How delighted should I be to exchange thoughts with 
you on the subject, were I not so pressed for time, that 
I must leave it to yourself to dig the gold out of this 
mine. 

Fully an hour and a quarter beyond the tell of el- 
Lechieh we passed another not less considerable ancient 
stronghold on a hill, standing like Lechieh on the west 
side of the way, and called Hhora, while, hardly twenty 
minutes further, two more such tells stood close to each 
other, a valley running between them towards the west. 
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Tho two last tells seem to have but one name, that of 
ChewMfeh, in which I recognised the Kuweilifeh of 
Bohinson- {Bib. Res. vol. i. p. 306, and vol. iil p. 8). 
Between Hhora and Chewelfeh there is to be seen a 
large ancient well, half fallen in, but the huge building 
stones of which appeared to belong to a very early 
period of Israclitish history. I am still in tho dark as 
to tho places represented by Hhora and Chewelfeh. 
In the former I should be inclined to look for the 
Horma of Joshua xv. 30 and xix. 4 ; but then that 
must have been a different Horma from that on the 
hill Seir, spoken of in Humbers xiv. 45 ; xxi. 3 ; and 
also in Deut. i. 44, and Judges i. 17. If this conjec- 
ture bo right, then I believe Hhora to be the same 
Horma, one of the thirty-one royal cities which Joshua 
smote, as that mentioned in Joshua xii. 14. The He- 
brew M, as is sometimes the case, may bo left out in 
the Arabic form of Horma.* 

But what double stronghold was it, whose ruin- 
covered knolls are now called Chewelfeh ? 

Had we followed the way through the broad grassy 
valley which we had entered on leaving el-Lechieh, we 
should have reached el-Burj some hours afterwards, 
and could then have proceeded duo northwards to 
Beit-Jebrin. I perceived, from the many traces of 
camels and horses on the road, that this is the princi- 
pal road from Beit-Jebrin to the places in the south. 
But Saleh was not conscious of there being any other 
ruins on this road than those of es-ZM.k, lying, as he 
indicated to me, a quarter of an hour to the south of 

* Were Hhora not at so great a distance from el-LechiSh, I should feel 
tempted to think it identical with En-Hakkore of Judges xv. 19. 
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el-Buij. We stnick, accordingly, into the valley of 
Chewelfeh, and found there, a few hundred yards from 
the entrance, a water-tank, quadrangular in form, and 
of an ancient style of construction, surrounded by a 
multitude of Bedouins, both men and women, and 
some with their herds. It was now one o’clock. With 
the exception of our halt at Beer-Sheba, we had been 
in the saddle without intermission since day-break. I 
could sit no longer on horseback from sheer fatigue ; 
and so it was also with the other members of my small 
caravan. 1 wished, therefore, to pitch the tent at this 
pond, all the more as the glen seemed to shelter us from 
the mass of the Bedouins, who wore prevented from see- 
ing us by a rising ground quite close to us on the west 
side. But I was hunted on from place to place. Even 
here wo found we could not pitch the tent, for we were 
surrounded by a crowd of Bedouins, who, although of 
a neutral tribe, still would not have respected Abu 
Dahuk’s guide. Their camp lay half an hour to the 
west of the pond, behind yonder hill, and to tarry at 
such a spot was sure to bring upon us the whole hive. 
Exhaustion and hunger compelled me, however, to rest 
here for two hours; the mules were unladen, to be 
sure, but all remained as it had been packed up, 
with the exception of the canteen, for 1 had the last 
partridge, which Peter had shot yesterday, cooked on 
the open ground with the utmost despatch, and with 
it the last of the macaroni that remained, and which 
to-day was substituted for rice, our usual every- 
day food. While this was going on I had a crowd 
of the curious about me, who could with diffi- 
culty keep their fingers off the cooking and eating 
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utensils. In particular, some swaggering young Be- 
douins, who came up prancing on beautiful mares, and 
entertained me with a mock fight round Ferez and his 
macaroni stew, perhaps to give me a sample of their 
skill in fighting on horseback, seemed little inclined to 
allow the traveller who had thus ventured among them 
to depart unmolested. My fatigue was such as to de- 
prive me of any desire to have intercourse with them ; 
yet I could not but think that were I master of the 
Arabic tongue, a fortnight’s excursion in these tracts, 
with the advantage of being on friendly terms with the 
Bedouins, and aided by the practice of medicine and 
surgery, would enable me to find out all the localities 
of Judah and Simeon. 

Old Saleh had the wisdom to treat these stranger 
Bedouins as friends, and at the same time to shew an 
increased measure of respect for the traveller to whom 
he was acting as guide. Thus we got away without 
difiiculty, and had now, by Saleh’s advice, to travel on till 
dark, in order that the Bedouins might not know where 
our quarters for the night were to be. There was very 
little risk of our being attacked while actually travelling, 
but much risk of our being surprised as we lay asleep 
and with all our goods unpacked. The course we now 
followed was alternately west-north-west and north- 
north-west. W e had necessarily to pass over the heights 
to the west of Chewelfeh, and saw from them the Be- 
douin camps at not half an hour’s distance from us, on the 
north side of the Wadi-Sheri’ah, in which, beyond the 
camp, Tell-Sheri’ah rose very conspicuously, as near as I 
could guess at from two and a half to three hours’ dis- 
tance from us. Yet another knoll, Tell-Mellahah, at- 
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tracted my attention. That, however, I first saw later in 
the day. I have put it down in my map as accurately as 
I could, but much regret having been unable to visit it. 
One or other of these two tells may have been the 
ancient Ziklag. 

I was delighted at last to sec the sun sink and set ; 
twilight came on fast ; for the last hour we had not 
perceived any Bedouins; we wore passing through 
uniformly low, grassy hills, and here and there along 
cultivated land ; we seemed separated from the whole 
world, and now, by Saleh’s advice, the tent was pitched. 
Once more, however, it was where there was no water, 
and consequently without any refreshment after the 
fatigue of such a day. My people in some measure made 
up for this by chewing and sucking the watery stems 
of a thistle plant much resembling a young artichoke, 
and which grows abundantly in the grassy places. 1 
tried this delicacy, but found its insipid, sweetish -bitter 
taste far from being so seductive to my palate as old 
Saleh and my other fellow-travellers esteemed it. 

Once more did the Lord’s faithfulness and loving- 
kindness keep watch over us through the night. Sleep 
had refreshed all of us. As soon as the sun arose wo 
were on the way. Then we came, after half an hour’s 
riding, unexpectedly on the fountain Kesaba, a natural 
spring, which runs on with a tiny rill for some hun- 
dred yards, and is then lost in the sand. Had wo 
but known yesterday evening that it was so near at 
hand ! Saleh himself seemed much surprised. That 
wo halted, had a good cup of coffee prepared, and con- 
verted into a breakfast the last eatable articles remaining 
in our provision chest, you may -well suppose ; and also 
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that our hearts, thankful for the preservation we had 
experienced, joined with the soaring lark in its song of 
praise, ^s we sat resting here, there came past us a 
band of ladies, some on foot, others on asses, perhaps 
from twenty-five to thirty in number. They were not at 
all timorous, though unaccompanied by cavaliers. On 
the contrary, they seemed to think their meeting with 
us quite a treat, and remained for some time beside 
us, prattling and conversing quite gaily. Ladies ? I 
hear you ask. Y es, ladies ; be it understood, however. 
Bedouin ladies, on their way with provisions to their 
husbands, who had decamped an hour before for the 
Wadi-Sheri’ah on a fighting expedition. Their loud 
talking seemed to find eclioes in the hills around us ; 
at least from various points we saw Bedouins approach-i- 
ing us. But our breakfast was over ; the baggage was 
soon put up again ; and the Bedouins seeing us move 
ofi*, followed our example, and each took his own way. 

An hour and a half’s ride through many undulat- 
ing and winding valleys, and uniformly among low 
grassy hills, brought us to the well Bir-Isek (Isaac’s 
well). What well can this be? A well with which 
tradition, without any good reason, has associated the 
name of Isaac ? One of the wells mentioned in Genesis 
xxvi. ? Perhaps the well Rehoboth (ver. 22) ; for Isaac’s 
herdsmen seem to have abandoned the run of the valley 
of Gerar, in order to live without molestation elsewhere, 
until he went up to Beer-Sheba. Bir-Izek is un- 
doubtedly a well of high antiquity and great notoriety 
among the inhabitants of the land. It has a wide 
diameter, and is eighty feet deep ; the ancient quad- 
rangular stones of the raised margin are quite sawn 
through by the ropes that have thousands of times 
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draum up the vessels let down for water. The water, 
however, had an insipid and unpleasant taste. From 
the small amphitheatre of low hills in which Isaac’s 
well is situated, to Beit-Jebrin, we had still a ride of 
two and a half hours, with a north-east course. At 
about an hour’s distance from the well stands a ruin- 
covered hill called Tell-el-Kebaibeh, which must once 
have formed a strong key-fortress at the base of the 
mid-Judea-mountains. From this point to Beit-Jebiin 
we rode through an uninterrupted series of ancient re- 
mains, bits of wall, or large hewn stones lying scattered 
about ; sometimes, also, over pieces of an ancient cause- 
way, while the hill-sides likewise, to the right and to 
the left of our path, were often covered with ruins. 

Undoubtedly we were here traversing a district of 
country which in former times must have been quite 
studded over with towns and villages. The wilderness 
and the grassy hills had now come to an end. They 
were succeeded by the gray rock, here and there studded 
with oak thickets; and the olive-tree, which we had 
not seen for some days, again delighted our hearts. A 
full half-hour on this side of Beit-Jebrin, 8aleh pointed 
out to me a high tell in the south-south-east. “ That 
is Tell-Chilchis,” said he, “ the most remarkable among 
the tells of this neighbourhood.” The names of the 
ruins along the road he did not know. 

Beit-Jebrin is encircled by rocky hills. Wo were 
close upon it when I first saw it. The village in itself 
is inconsiderable, but the contrast between the dark 
shade of the olives and the light green corn-fields along 
the hill-sides, with the blue lofty mountain range of 
Judea on the background, and some Homan mins on 
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the foreground, make it well worthy of the pencil of 
an artist. Mosleh-el-Hasy, the Metzellim of Beit- 
Jebrin, immediately on my sending him the letter of 
the Pasha of Jerusalem, had a suitable spot pointed out 
to me, on a grass field at the foot of what is properly 
the village, for the pitching of the tent, while his ser- 
vants brought us milk, butter, eggs, honey, and rice, 
on which we hope forthwith to regale ourselves. As 
the Metzellim will probably lose no time in coming to 
wait upon us, 1 must hasten to close this letter. Baleh 
is not the least happy of the whole party, on account 
of the journey having been so successfully prosecuted. 
Should you ever liappen to travel in this country and 
Saleh be still alive, take him as your guide in the 
southern districts of Palestine. You could not desire 
a more faithful or more serviceable conductor. Poor 
Saleh ! Wliat a severe and long excursion have you 
had with me ! When I gave him the promised bak- 
sheesh (twenty piastres and a few old pieces of clothing) 
the tears started into his eyes with delight. From 
Abu Dahuk, ho assured me, he would not receive so 
much as his share of the 400 piastres paid by mo. 
Saleh, immediately after eating, wanted to proceed 
forthwith to Hebron, in order to receive the 200 piastres 
deposited with Besharah. I give him this letter to be 
forwarded from Hebron to Jerusalem, and so from that 
by post. You will, no doubt, join me in thanks and 
praise for the preservation and protection I have expe- 
rienced on this journey. About the end of next week 
I hope to return to Jerusalem, after having first made 
a tour through the land of the Philistines. — ^Farewell ! 
Ever yours ! 
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’Akib (Ekron), ith April. 

My dearest Friend, — It begins to be more and 
more my Sunday’s work to toll you my adventures — 
not by choice, but of necessity — ^for my daily travel- 
ling becomes, from its long endurance, so fatiguing 
that I heartily rejoice if I can but each evening, while 
seated on my travelling rug in the tent, write out 
my journal from the memoranda noted down in my 
pocket-book while on horseback during the course of 
the day. It is usually late before I can begin to do so. 
Visitors always take up my time, and to drive them 
off is out of the question. Their talk, too, is always 
important to me, if not for the pieces of geographical 
information it furnishes, at least in order to my making 
myself acquainted with the character of this people. 
At Beit-Jebrin, however, with all their courtesies, they 
made their visits excessively troublesome. I was hardly 
allowed to eat in peace ; and here, had I not taken the 
liberty to beg of Yousif, the Shech of ’Akir, to leave me 
for a time to myself, I should not have had a single 
moment the whole day to call my own. Although the 
tent remained pitched, and although we remained at 
rest, still the Lord’s- day was disturbed by much that 
I could well have wished to be otherwise. But we 
have at all times, and in all circumstances, many wishes 
that must remain unfulfilled. Hence also 1 must keep 
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the Lord’s>day unto the Lord as I can, and not as I 
would. 

I am now in quite another district. The wild naked 
mountains of the Dead Sea and the desert solitudes of 
Beer-Slieba are succeeded by a gently undulating tract, 
— a meadow stretching as far as the eye can reach, and 
clothed in the loveliest garniture of grass and flowers 
that the eye can behold. 

But I must not make so sudden a leap over the 
twenty-four hours spent at Beit-Jebrin, and bring 
you at once to Ekron, without saying something of 
what I saw between the two places. 

Well, then, you will remember that my tent last 
stood pitched on the grass field at Beit-Jebrin. Saleh 
had gone off to Hebron, and I found myself again in a 
more civilised world than that in which I had been 
wandering during the last week. The kindness of 
Shech Mosleh had provided us, too, with the needful 
refreshment of good food, and after I had for some 
hours, while enjoying pipes and coffee, had my tent full 
of visitors, there remained a pleasant afternoon for 
walking round the place and examining the important 
antiquities which Bobinson has so copiously described.* 
With his book of travels in my hand, I walked along 
the wall, 600 feet in length, — a wall built of heavy 
hewn stones, and forming the north side of the ancient 
and renowned Eoman fortress, Eleutheropolis. I 
stood long at the beautiful large gate, gazing in silent 
admiration at the architect’s work. After that, I 
visited the castle, now presenting truly no more than 
a heap of rubbish, a medley of dilapidated walls, arched 

^ Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 355, &c. 
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vaults still standing, and among them the huts of some 
poor villagers. The American travellers heard some- 
thing said here of a church with paintings in the 
southern wing of the castle, but which was enclosed 
and buried among the ruins. With the help of some 
of the villagers, I succeeded in creeping in by a hole in 
the wall, and getting a sight of the so-called church. 
It is a small passage extending the full length of the 
south wall of the castle, with six pillars adorned with 
beautifully carved marble capitals. I saw no paintings, 
or even hewn ornamented work. That this gallery 
ever served for a Christian church I doubt, on account 
of its form ; but that the Mohammedans have used it 
as an oratory is very likely, and agrees with the testi- 
mony of the inhabitants. Hence what was originally 
probably a hall of state, or a gallery of the Homan 
general who commanded the castle, now passes among 
the villagers as the church (el-keneiseh). 

I examined, also, the subterranean chambers and 
caves in the hills to the west of the village, but not 
the much larger caves, ornamented with sculpture, in 
the rocks close to the ruin of the church Mar-Han- 
nah, and situated half an hour to the south-east of 
Beit-Jebrin. The sun began to decline, and I had to 
choose between the two, — to visit Mar-Hannah, of 
which the villagers told me great things, or to take a 
sketch of the ruins of the ancient Eleutheropolis, 
which was just then in the best light it had been in 
for the whole day. I gave my preference to the latter, 
that I might preserve both for you and myself a lively 
memorial of Beit-Jebrin. While busy with my sketch, 
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the herdsmen came down the hill-slopes with their 
herds to drink at the pond on the foreground close 
beside me. Objects of a better effect for my sketch 1 
could not desire. 

The author of the Biblical Researches has devoted a 
great many pages of his three octavo volumes to the 
identification of Beit-Jebrin with the Beto-Gabra of 
Ptolemy, the Eleutheropolis of the Eomans, the epis- 
copal city Beit-Geberin, or Gibelin, of the Crusaders 
— ^the fort that, after being destroyed by the Saracens, 
was, in 1134, rebuilt under King Eulco of Jerusalem, 
yet, in 1244, was lost for ever when taken by the 
Sultan Bibars. This discovery has been of the highest 
importance for Bible geography, as Eusebius and Je- 
rome have assumed Eleutheropolis as the chief station 
from which the distances of a number of other large 
and small towns are reckoned. Eleutheropolis had 
become altogether unknown. To this the change of 
name had not a little contributed, and so strange was 
even the Eoman fortress to the Crusaders, that they 
confounded Gibelin with Beer-Sheba, which lies a 
degree further to the south. A discovery of such 
importance I may well recommend you to study in 
Robinson’s own words. I shall merely add, that while 
we do all homage to the acute and learned American 
traveller, we must not forget that a moiety of the 
honour belongs to his countryman, the Rev. Dr Eli 
Smith, whose knowledge of the Arabic was a beacon to 
Robinson, without which he would have groped about 
in much darkness. The difficulty that I myself have 
experienced froiu ignorance of the language, leads me 
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t6 consider tlie combination of two such men as Eli 
Smith and Eobinson as the most auspicious circum- 
stance that could have happened for Biblical geography. 
Wo may well thank God for its occurrence. 

Want of great power teaches a man to make the 
best use of the little he has. This is my daily expe- 
rience with respect to those pieces of information which 
1 obtain from the natives. For although both the above- 
named travellers have discovered much, especially in 
these districts, there yet remains a wide field for inves- 
tigation. In the short space of time available to me, 
I can but half satisfy myself in many places, and had 
to leave Bcit-Jebrin, too, with the wish that I might 
once more have an opportunity of visiting it, or that 
others would ere long come thither to trace out in these 
regions the cities inhabited by Israel in the days of old. 
It is true I obtained, by means of questioning and 
cross-questioning, during the evening in the tent, a list 
of ancient places in which at first sight I recognised 
some of the hitherto unknown names of Joshua’s regis- 
ter of cities, and which I hope hereafter to communi- 
cate to you on my map ; but such places as Gath, 
Makeddah, Adullam, Libnali, and others, still remain 
quite unknown. 

Meanwhile I found it necessary to obtain a new 
guide. Shech Mosleh undertook to find mo one. “ The 
man who is best acquainted with the whole country,” 
said he, ^^is old Tahir, on account of his repeated 
pilgrimages to Mecca called Iladj Tahir, a good- 
humoured corpulent Arab, with a handsome gray beard, 
stately appearance, and of great repute on account 
of his sanctity.” Iladj Tahir, however, with all 
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the severity of his manner of life, had not laid aside 
his love for piastres. When we were all ready for 
starting, that is to say, when the mules were laden 
and I mySelf on the saddle, he came to represent some 
difficulties, alleging that his remuneration as guide was 
not secure. I had to assure him in the presence of 
the shech of the payment of ten piastres per day, 
without which he declined going with me. This de- 
mand was certainly fair enough. 

The way now led first a distance of thirty-five minutes 
north-west, after that north- north-east, to the village 
of Kudna, through a broad valley, along whose west 
side, at forty minutes’ distance from Beit-fTebrin, the 
rubbish heaps of Arak-hala lie, the site, undoubtedly, 
of an ancient city, as numerous wells seem to indi- 
cate. Here the road makes a bend round towards 
the west, while to the west-north-west and east-north- 
east two high ruin-covered hills are visible, Tell-Bul- 
n^b, or Burnab, and Jedeidah, the most elevated hills 
in the whole neighbourhood. We now passed along 
an uninterrupted succession of cultivated fields. Here 
stood the corn, with the promise of an abundant har- 
vest ; there lay the land ploughed for receiving sesame 
and pulse, which can do without the winter rains ; and, 
elsewhere, people were busily occupied in planting to- 
bacco, which is done by preference among old ruins 
and stones. 

Kudna lies at an hour and ten minutes' distance 
from Beit-Jebrin. It is an inconsiderable village, yet 
has the ruins of a quadrangular castle, apparently of 
Saracenic construction. The village shech appeared 
while I halted for a moment to take a glance of the 
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ruinSj and coming up to us, begged we would alight, in 
order that he might get us some coffee, by way of re- 
freshment. Want of time, however, prevented my ac- 
cepting this proffered courtesy. We rode on, and came 
three quarters of an hour afterwards to Deir-DubbS-’n, a 
little to the north-west of which are found those huge 
vaulted grottoes which Robinson {Sib. Res. vol. ii. pp. 
352 and 425) has described. I saw first the four- 
sided, hewn, deep pits, corresponding with one another 
like a series of chambers ; after that, I saw the huge 
caves, originally formed by nature in the white calca- 
reous rock, and finished off by the hand of man with 
concave domes, most of which have an opening a-top 
for the admission of light. My eye differed, however, 
so far from that of the American travellers, which 
guessed those dome-shaped caves to be only from 
20 to 30 feet high, and from 12 to 20 feet in diameter, 
that some of them appeared to me to be at least 60 
feet high, and more than twice as wide. The ancient 
inscriptions on the walls, which Robinson neglected to 
take down, 1 have copied as accurately as I could, and 
now send you the result, hoping that you may meet 
with some one to decipher them for you. * You will 
see that the rock in some places has been broken off, 
and that, as a whole, the inscriptions have greatly suf- 
fered in the course of ages. From some of the crosses 
sculptured on the wall, — crosses, the ends of which have 
been deformed with crescents, — I saw that these caves 
must have served as dwellings for Christians, before 
their blood-thirsty conquerors, the Saracens, had made 
a conquest of the country. At present the under- 

* 8e0 the plate. 
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ground vaults of Deir-DubbS.’n serve as stables for the 
cattle of the villagers. I was surrounded with camels^ 
goats, and cows, while in the midst of a circle of curious 
Moslems 1 copied the inscriptions. 

Bobinson’s first conjecture with regard to these caves 
was, that they possibly might indicate the site of the 
ancient Makkedah or AduUam. Afterwards he seems 
to have abandoned this idea ; and, being assured that 
they were neither cisterns, nor stone-quarries, nor un- 
der-ground magazines for storing grain, he inclines at 
last to the opinion, that the Idumcans, who for a long 
period occupied these regions, as Josephus and Jerome 
relate, must have inhabited those subterranean dwell- 
ings. No doubt this is every way possible ; but it is 
not thereby proved that the caves were used by the 
Idumeans^rs^ as dwellings, or furnished by them with 
domes, and openings for the admission of light, unless 
similar grotto residences could be found in Idumea, 
— a fact which future travellers in that country will 
perhaps ascertain. For my part, as long as no other 
locality is known to answer better to the statements of 
Scripture than this, I hold Deir-Dubbsi’n to be Adul- 
1am, the royal Canaanitish city of Josh. xii. 15, which 
appears in the list of the cities of Judah as situated “ in 
the valley” near Jarmuth and Socoh (Josh. xv. 35). 
“ The valley” is an expression that must be under- 
stood relatively. Deir-Dubba’n, as well as Socoh and 
Jarmuth, does not lie exactly in what is properly the 
plain, but at the foot of the Judea mountain range, 
and thus literally in “ the valley,” when viewed in re- 
lation to the cities in the mountains, although standing 
higher than the plain itself. The cave of Adullam, to 
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which David escaped when he fled from the sight of 
Achish out of Gath,* not only agrees well with the 
cave of Deir-DubbS-’n, but there is no other known 
cave at the base of the Judea mountains so well adapt- 
ed for the concealment of a number of refugees. Let 
not this cave be confounded, however, with that to 
which Saul repaired, and which we some days ago 
visited near Tekoah (1 Sam. xxiv.) How well, then, 
do these words explain themselves ! — “ His brethren, 
and all his father’s house,” went down to the cave of 
Adullam. From Bethlehem to Deir-Dubba’n, it 
is indeed a coming down. And here, then, it was 
" that every one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, 
gathered themselves unto him ; and he became a cap- 
tain over them.” Striking type of Jesus, the Son of 
David!— 

To poor ones, in their helplessness, 

Their jiain and misery. 

Fleeing to Him in their distress. 

He will a Saviour be.t 

Eusebius and Jerome place Adullam ten Homan 
miles, or three hours and a half to the cast of Bcit- 
Jebrin ; but that there is a mistake here is plain, for 
any one going from Beit-Jobrin eastwards, at least 
for three hours and a half, would find himself high 
among the hills, which at once disagrees with what 
the Scriptures say of Adullam. 

Hobinson seems to take Deir-Dubbfi’n for Gath, and 
Hitter, too, J who adduces various reasons in support of 
this opinion. Those Scripture passages that speak 
t Ps. Ixxii. 12. X Erdkunde \Qter Theilj 136-139. 


1 Sam. xxii. 
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of Gath, cannot to my conviction be brought to agree 
with the position of Deir-Dubb4’n. 

Full three quarters of an hour’s riding over and along 
low rocky hills, overgrown with low brushwood, and 
alternating with cultivated fields, brought me to the 
village of es-Safieh, which lies at the foot of an isolated 
conical hill called Tell-es-Safieh, the pointed summit of 
which commands a view of the whole surrounding coun- 
try. Whether there ever stood a town here, men- 
tioned in Scripture, we know not, though it is possible.* 
This only we know from Robinson and other travellers, 
that Tell-es-Safieh in the time of the Crusaders had a 
watch-tower, or castle with four towers at the angles, 
called Blanche-garde, and also Clermont (Speculum 
Album), the remains of which are still extant.f Ro- 
binson reminds his readers of some heroic achievements 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, which must have occurred in 
this neighbourhood. He also suggests the idea that 
Safieh may possibly be derived from the Hebrew Ze- 
phathah,J the vale in which Asa smote the mighty 
host of Zerah the Ethiopian, in answer to that remark- 
able prayer : “ Lord, it is nothing with thee to help, 
whether with many, or with them that have no 
power ; help us, O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, 
and in thy name we go against this multitude. O 
Lord, thou art our God ; let not man prevail against 
thee.” The Scottish missionaries who, in 1839, passed 
at fully two hours’ distance to the west of Tell- 
es-Safieh, made the same suggestion when they came 
upon the three villages called es-Sawafir (not Safeen). 

* Tell-es-Safi5h answers well to the Mizpah (watch-tower) of Josh. xv. 38. 
t BiMe Retearchetj yoL ii. p. 336. t 2 Chron. xiv. 10. 
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Sawafir and Safieh, although distinct words, seem, 
however, to have the same root. The wide plain to 
the west of Tell-es-Safieh presents ample space for the 
drawing up of an army, as must have been required 
by so mighty a host as that in question. 

JTo better point could be imagined than Tell-es- 
Safieh for the measurement of angles, and hero, at the 
same time, Tahir gave a proof of his acquaintance with 
the villages and the ruins in the country. There were 
some, it is true, that he did not know the names of ; 
yet one or two villagers, who looked at my operations 
with no small surprise, helped him out when necessary. 
They told me also that the castle on the hill-top goes 
under the name of el-Kudr (that is, St George). 
Thus I made considerable progress hero towards the 
completion of my map, yet, notwithstanding all the 
aid I had, not without much difficulty ; for the atmo- 
sphere to-day was so uncommonly clear, and the light 
consequently so overpowering, that it was almost im- 
possible to keep the eye long directed to a distant ob- 
ject. Gazing at objects intently through the telescope 
made me almost blind. Under how many difficulties 
must the surveying of this country necessarily be car- 
ried on ! 

From Tell-es-Safieh one proceeds in an almost due 
northerly course to ’Akir. And it is now that one 
comes fairly into the Sephala, the great plain of the 
Philistines. * Its luxuriant green carpeting was quite 
unbroken; its distant parts, by their delicate blue 
colour, seemed to merge into the sea ; nothing but a 
low range of hills, running parallel with the coast, and 

* Obad. 19. 
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passing just behind ’Akir, broke the uniformity of this 
extensive prospect. The weather was as pleasant as 
possible ; *a clear blue sky, indeed, but at the same 
time a cool wind from the sea. I was, moreover, en- 
compassed with cultivated fields, exhibiting so splendid 
a luxuriance that it was truly delightful for the eyes 
to see the heavy ears of corn bending before the wind. 

The distance from Tell-os-Safieh to ’Akir is little 
less than four hours. By this way one passes on the 
road the villages of Tina and Shalihmeh, while Ghetera, 
which I hold to be the Gedera, or Gederothaim of 
Joshua XV. 35, and el-Moghar, lie not far to the left. 
Shalihmeh has two old ponds, and traces of high 
antiquity. It now belongs to Shech Mosleh of Beit- 
Jebrin. At Tina, too, although the present village is 
composed merely of clay huts, I saw a great many old 
stones lying about, which made me think that Tina 
might not impossibly be the Dilan of ver. 38, as there 
seems to be an agreement in name ; and, if Mizpah be 
represented by Tell-es-Safieh, then is the neighbour- 
hood of the two places (for they are only an hour and 
a quarter distant from each other), in accordance with 
their connexion in the same passage of Scripture. 
Between Tina and Shahhmeh, and about half-way, wo 
passed also a piece of raised ground with old stones and 
fragments of pottery, now ploughed over, near which 
an old solitary gate remains standing, the stones of 
which attest a high antiquity. This place is called by 
the people of the country El-Muheisin. Nor must I, 
considering the rarity of the thing, forget to speak of 
a small stream which wound its way at a short distance 
to the right of our road, but before wo came to Shahh- 
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raeh, turned off to the west, being a tributary probably 
of the IfTahr-Ruben, which runs into the sea beside 
Jabneh. 

Hadj Tahir proved to be the best guide I could 
have had in these districts. He is known in all the 
villages we happen to pass, and as a man, too, of high 
religious principle — religious of course according to 
the views of the Mussulmans — he is therefore every- 
where treated with respect, in accordance with the 
ideas and customs of the professors of the Koran. 
Do we anywhere encounter a peasant in the fields, or 
do we meet with a travelling villager on his donkey, 
they at once call to him from a distance, " Ya Hadj 
Tahir ! ” (a mode of salutation among the Orientals) ; 
then follow benedictions and prayers for his welfare, 
with all that flowery adornment of words with which 
an Arabic address is set off. In the villages, something 
is always offered to Hadj Tahir ; coffee, if I halt long 
enough to give them time for preparing it : otherwise, 
bread, figs, sour milk, a drink of water, or a fresh-filled 
pipe. So, also, at Ekron ; the tent was hardly pitched 
on the west side of the village when we were at once 
surrounded by its aristocracy, with Shech Yousif at 
their head. One of the first things done, as soon as 
the tent is all right, is that Ferez lights a fire for his 
cooking operations, and gets the water which is for 
that purpose equally indispensable. But in this vil- 
lage the people served us with an alacrity that ex- 
ceeded anything we had ever experienced before. All 
that we required, rice, milk, bread, chickens, eggs, 
appeared in a moment on a hint from Shech Yousif, 
and that not as in some places, at stranger’s prices, 

VOL. 11. L 
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but as an effusion of hospitality. Already had I found 
at Beit-Jebrin such a proof of Moslem hospitality; 
but at ’Akir this virtue was exercised in a much greater 
degree. 1 protested hard against the obligations that 
were laid upon me, but it was to no purpose ; I had 
to bow to the laws of hospitality. It was the greatest 
glory of the Moslem to load travellers with benefits. 

I find the experience of similar treatment in some 
books of travels, not only at Ekron, but also in other 
villages of this district, as if hospitality were one of 
its local peculiarities. I have nothing to say in the 
way of abatement ; nevertheless it is plain to me, that 
this virtue stands intimately connected with the reli- 
gion of the people. The inhabitants of these villages 
are no ordinary Mohammedans, indifferent about Mo- 
hammed and his doctrines, but belong rather to that 
class distinguished from the rest by the piety and scru- 
pulosity of their religious zeal. Shech Yousif, who 
paid me an early visit this morning, spoke of this in 
high terms. ^‘Wq are all dervishes,” he said, “and 
Shech Mosleh of Beit-Jebrin is so too. And now, you 
Christians, what have you to compare with a doctrine 
such as ours, and with a manner of life such as that 
which we lead ? Where do you see men so virtuous 
as the dervishes? Where will you find such holy 
lives ? ” 

The conversation having once been directed to this 
subject, I availed myself of the opportunity to speak 
to the shech and his numerous attendants of Christ 
and his doctrine. My tent was full of people ; I sat 
on my carpet with the shech at the door, and a crowd 
of people were listening outside. First, I gave Shech 
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Yousif full opportunity to exalt the glory of his good 
works to the highest pitch. I then asked him as to 
the reward that Mohammed promises to saints like 
him, a number of sensual things, as is well known, 
just on this account so corrupting in principle that it 
tends to extinguish every spiritual feeling in man. 
“ To sow, not to the flesh to reap corruption, but to 
the Spirit to reap life everlasting,” * is a thing unknown 
to the poor Mohammedan. I now tried to represent 
to those around me the wretchedness of their good 
works, as proceeding from all manner of impure and 
selflsh principles, which although they remain unknown 
to men, nevertheless are naked and open to the eye 
of God. They willingly assented to my saying that 
a good deed cannot satisfy the justice of God, if it 
flow not from a good principle ; that is, a principle 
that is pleasing to God. Thus we came gradually to 
the meaning of Isaiah Ixiv. 6, We are all as an un- 
clean thing, and all our righteousnesses are as filthy 
rags : and we all do fade as a leaf, and our iniquities 
like the wind have carried us away.” After that, as a 
consequence of this conviction, I spoke of the impos- 
sibility under which man lies, through sin, of justifying 
himself before God ; and finally, of the provision which 
God himself has made for man, in the giving up of 
His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, as an atonement 
for the sins of a fallen world, dying on the accursed 
tree of the cross, “that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” 

Difficult as it was for these momentous topics to find 
a conveyance through the mouth of my youthful inter- 

* dal. vi. 8. 
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preter, I nevertheless found that all present listened 
with the utmost attention. If you ask me, whether 
they accepted Jesus, the Son of Grod, as the Re- 
deemer, then I must answer, l^o, certainly not; to 
them this was absurdity and nonsense. How could it 
be otherwise in the depth of their superstition, and the 
errors of the false prophet? Let us only ask our- 
selves how slow in heart we are to believe, and truly 
we shall not wonder at the Moslem dervish when he 
shakes his head and refuses to believe. Neverthe- 
less a first conversation with these people may result 
in shewing them the evil nature of man’s corrupt 
heart, and, as a consequence, the fruitlessness of all 
their good works ; the false peace into which they have 
been drugged by the narcotic poison of Mohammed is 
disturbed, the seared conscience is again quickened, 
and the disappointment which this discovery must 
bring upon them may and will powerfully co-operate 
in leading them to cry to Grod, “ What shall I do to 
be saved ? ” 

The shech and those who sat around him had much 
to allege against the culpable conduct of the Christians 
of the East, such as they see daily presented before 
their eyes. This gave me an opportunity of speaking 
to them of the necessity of a new heart and of the new 
birth, without which no man can see the kingdom 
of God;” and of the distinction between merely no- 
minal Christians and the true confessors of our Lord, 
a difference all the more readily comprehended, inas- 
much as the same occurs among the Mussulmans them- 
selves. In fine, I closed the discourse by distributing 
an Arabic tract, entitled " The Law and the Gospel,” 
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of which, to my no small satisfaction, I had some 
copies with me. 

Will it bear any fruit ? 

This is known to Clod alone. To Him let it be com- 
mitted. 

You know, however, my friend, what obstacles 
stand in the way of a Mohammedan before he can con- 
fess Jesus Christ as his Saviour. The Koran punishes 
every apostate Moslem with the sword : this law is in- 
exorable, and the Sultan himself is its assertor. What 
is the convinced disciple of the false prophet to do? 
Abjure him? thereupon he loses his head, and his 
widow and children forfeit all his possessions. It is 
true that from the first moment that the gospel was 
proclaimed by the blessed Author and Finisher of our 
faith. His disciples, like himself, were persecuted and 
put to death. Thousands and tens of thousands had 
to seal their confession of His name with their blood. 
To these the Lord gave power to triumph over the 
sword and fiery fiames. In other cases He turned the 
hearts of the persecutors, and gave peace and power 
to the nations that were called after Him. He has 
made them great, and given them the dominion over 
the kingdoms of the world, in order that they may 
have the means and the might to send the gospel over 
the whole earth. Do the evangelical nations answer 
to this high call ? Cheering answers greet our ears 
from hundreds of great and small missionary societies. 
Where Christians are persecuted, it becomes possible, 
by legitimate means, to stop persecution, and to pro- 
tect disciples. But yet there are many millions that 
form a sad exception. To the follower of Mohammed 
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the glad tidings do not penetrate. The power of the 
Turks is indeed about to fall to pieces, the dominion of 
the ‘‘Protector” of the so-called “faithful” totters, and 
is upheld only by the mutual jealousies of Christian 
powers ; but its bloody sword is still stretched out as 
formerly, — stretched out against every Mussulman 
that dares to call on the name of Jesus. To me it is 
a puzzle, full of darkness and mystery, how mighty 
Christian Britain, the Evangelical Netherlands, Prus- 
sia, and other Protestant states, should have hitherto 
looked with so much culpable indifference on this state 
of things. The whole west of Europe has been stirred 
up by the visit of a Gutzlaff to interest itself in the 
evangelisation of the heathens of China. For the 
freedom of single individuals the British Lion has been 
seen to rise up in wrath. The stormy and sandy 
extremity of South Africa, and many of the islands of 
the great Pacific Ocean, have been provided with mis- 
sionary after missionary. To the Mohammedan alone 
the word of the gospel comes not ! Has the Moham- 
medan, then, been cast out from the grace of God ? 
Is Turkey accursed ? Are her millions of Moslem 
subjects not worthy to have the gospel brought to 
them ? Has Christ no interest in their salvation ? 
Have they no claim on His atoning blood ? Ah, how 
great is our guilt in having so little valued those for 
whom Christ died upon the cross ! Let not people 
ask. Who, then, shall roll away for us the stone from 
the grave ? who shall take away the penalty from 
the Koran, or deprive the Sultan of his sword ? — Are 
not equally great difficulties opposed to the gospel in 
all parts of the world? We know that we wrestle not 
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against flesh and bloody but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world.* But we know, also, that the battle is not 
ours, but the Lord’s,j' and that he giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.} How much has 
there not already been eifected by the Christian efforts 
of Lord Stratford, the British Ambassador to Turkey ! 
Who knows what glorious consequences might follow 
the efforts of the united Protestant kingdoms, if with 
their utmost earnestness they were to importune the 
Sultan for a firman, by which the Christians in his do- 
minions should be not only unmolested and protected, 
but put upon a like footing and allowed equal privi- 
leges with the Mohammedan subjects, and, above all, 
by which these last should be allowed to embrace the 
gospel ! That the Mohammedans have been the 
scourge wherewith it hath pleased Grod to chastise 
both Jews and Christians in the most terrible manner, 
has been taught us by our books of history from our 
very childhood. That God should visit evils upon 
them even as upon the Chaldeans who were of old 
employed as the instruments with which He chastened 
Israel, does not surprise us. And what evil can befall 
Turkey so great as that she herself should remain thus 
far at a distance from the gospel, although God’s pro- 
clamation of mercy has boon heard around her and in 
the midst of her ? Yet while we adore the righteous 
punishments of God in the case of others with tremb- 
ling, we have also to see to it that we do not set 
ourselves up as judges and executioners of wrath. 
Our vocation is, “ Love your enemies, bless them that 

* Eph. vi. 12, t 1 Sarn. xvii. 47 ; 2 Ghron. xx. 15. t 1 Cor. xv. 57. 
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curse you ; do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you ; ” 
and ** If' thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for by so doing, thou shalt heap coals 
of fire upon his head ; ” and “ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” * 

In the meantime, while our hope and prayer is that 
the Lord may give an open door to the poor worship- 
per of Mohammed, travellers in Palestine have to look 
well to it how they answer to their name as Christians. 
If their brief residence in these villages be to the hon- 
our of their Lord, they will not fail to leave a blessing 
behind them. It holds true among the Mohammedans 
as well as elsewhere, that example is better than pre- 
cept. The many provocations, nevertheless, received 
from the inhabitants, and the inconveniences to which 
travellers are exposed, are no ordinary trials, and call 
for much patience. Let not this be forgotten. 

Thus, then, did another Sunday pass. I was sur- 
rounded the whole day with visitors ; still, having the 
hope that our conversations might be followed by some 
good, I felt my spirit less disturbed by the company 
of all these dervishes than would otherwise have been 
the case. 

A.nd what is the present aspect of the ancient Ek- 
ron ? I still owe you an answer to this question. 
Well, then, of the royal Philistine city, first destined 
for Judah, but afterwards assigned to Dan,']’ yet not 
subdued,! there now remains nothing more than the 
place where it once stood. It is true there are still 

• Matt. V. 44 ; Rom. xii. 20 ; Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 15 ; John 
XV. 1(5. t Josh. XV. 45 and xix. 43. t Judges i. 18, 19. 
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extant two large ancient wells, with walled sides and 
drinking-troughs, which Bobinson has omitted men- 
tioning in his description of Ekron ; but although of 
high antiquity, still I am doubtful, judging by the 
form of the stones, whether they carry us back to the 
times of the Phihstines. It is possible, however, that 
these wells were in existence when Ekron was in the 
hands of the Crusaders, as Akkaron. The houses of 
the present ’Akir are, like those of the other villages in 
Bephala, built with mud, mixed with loose round stones, 
just as they are found in the plain ; but the durable, 
colossal building materials, quarried out of the moun- 
tain limestone, were not used here, probably on account 
of the difficulty of the carriage. How easily such 
mud walls, even when daubed over with lime, are 
thrown down by heavy rains, hail, and high winds, is 
represented to us in the 13th chap, of the Prophecies 
of Ezekiel (ver. 10-15). The prophets of Israel that 
seduced the people by saying peace when there was 
no peace, were likened by the Lord to such mud walls. 

From ’Akir the ark of the Lord was brought back to 
Beth-Shemesli, which lies at the foot of the mountains, 
at only three and a half hours’ distance, with the 
golden offerings of five Philistine princes, according to 
the number of their cities. The history of Ekron and 
that of Ashdod and Gath is remarkable. While the 
house of Obed-edom was blessed on account of the 
ark,* that same ark, the emblem of the Divine presence, 
became a curse to his enemies. At Ekron there was 
a deadly disease, and “ the hand of the Lord was sore.” j" 
And so it is still. Of those who truly seek the Lord 

* 2 Sam. vi. 10-12. t 1 &im. v. 
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there is not one who does not testify with Asaph : — 

It is good for me to draw near to God ; ” * but there 
is not one^ also who has not constantly to bear in mind 
the words of the apostle — " Be not deceived ; God is 
not mocked; — it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God ; for our God is a consuming 
lire.” j" 

Philistia was a perpetual stumbling-block to Israel, 
on account of her divinations and deceits. Isaiah re- 
proaches them with being soothsayers like the Phili- 
stines,! and in Ahaziah we see a deplorable example of 
the idolatry with which the Philistines infected Israel. 
In spite of the express command , — “ Thou shalt be 
upright before the Lord thy God. For these nations 
which thou shalt inherit hearkened unto observers of 
times, and unto diviners ; but as for thee, the Lord 
thy God hath not suffered thee so to do,” § — Ahaziah, 
in his sickness, sent messengers unto Baal-zebub, the 
god of Ekron, to inquire whether he should recover 
of his disease. || His apostasy cost him his life, his own 
life and those of two of his captains of fifty. Baal- 
zebub, that is, the god of flies, is a name that gives me 
no surprise after visiting Ekron. The flies, in fact, 
swarm so innumerably that I can hardly eat my food 
without these troublesome insects getting into it. 
Palestine is, as a whole, grievously plagued with flies, 
but especially the lower parts of it. Confidence in 
Baal-zebub led at last to the destruction of Ekron 
itself. " Ekron,” says Zechariah, “ shall be ashamed 
for her expectation.” The Lord, according to the 

* Pft. Ixxiii. 28. t Gal. vi. 7 ; Heb. x. 31 ; xii. 29. t I«a. ii. 6. 

§ Dent, xviii. 13, 14. || 2 Kings i. 2-6. II Zecli. ix. o. 
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word of Amos, has turned his hand against Ekron, and 
the remnant of the Philistines ; it has perished, and 
Ekron, as Zephaniah predicted, has been “ rooted up.” * 
!N^ow I must lay down the pen. I see Shech Yousif 
coming here with no small troop of dervish friends, who 
passed this morning with flags and drums, on a pil- 
grimage to the neighbouring grave of a Moslem saint, 
and who, to complete this amusement, are to-night 
to be the guests of the ’Akir village chief. As they 
appear to have a visit to the tent in their eye, I close 
my portfolio. 

Jerusalem, 15</i Apnl. 

Little did I think, my dear friend, that so many 
days would elapse before I should be able to write to 
you. I now for the first time take up my pen again, 
to commence with you my journey to Gaza, and from 
thence back to Jerusalem. When I lately left Ekron, 
it was in the hope of ray return to the Holy City 
before Good Friday evening (the 9th curt.) Back 1 
did come that evening, but not to keep the feast of 
the Kesurrection on Easter-day with the multitude in 
Zion’s church ; no, I lay stretched on a bed of sick- 
ness, suffering much pain, and to-day, for the first 
time, I am so far recovered as to be able to resume my 
correspondence. You see that trials of every kind are 
appointed me ; yet 1 know that nothing happens for- 
tuitously, or without the will of God — 

He who our whole condition knows, 

Holds, too, the scale of all our woes. 

And sees what measure of distress 
Best fits us for heaven’s hapi)iness. 


* Amos i. 8 ; Zepli. ii. 4. 
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Therefore will I not complain ; but endeavour to go 
forward with fresh courage, thankful for all the loving- 
kindness. and the help I have received in my sickness. 

And now let me inform you how matters have fared 
with me since leaving Ekron. 

The Monday morning dawned with a disappoint- 
ment. Tahir came to tell me that his mare had run 
off, and thus he could no longer be my guide. He had 
looked out, however, for a substitute, — a certain Ali, 
formerly a soldier in the army of Ibrahim Pasha, and 
who, as he assured mo, was well acquainted with this 
district. That the mare may have run off was pos- 
sible enough ; but the old Had] ought not on that ac- 
count to have left me ; he might without much diffi- 
culty have provided himself with another horse, and 
his friends would soon have traced and seen to the 
safety of his mare. But I saw plainly that he had no 
liking for the journey to Gaza, and I could not use 
force. Accordingly I had to commit myself to the 
guidance of Ali, a braggart of the loudest description, 
infected with all the impudence and roughness charac- 
teristic of a soldier of Egypt, or of Turkey. And as 
respected his knowledge of ancient localities, I could 
put little confidence in him ; yet I hoped to be able to 
verify his statements, by comparing them with those of 
the people we might meet on the way. 

The sun had just risen above the still purple-tinted 
range of the mountains of Judea, when we exchanged 
“ ma-Salameh’s ” with Shech Yousif, and left Ekron. 
We proceeded along the range of rocky hills to the 
west, passing the village of el-Moghar, situated at the 
end of these eminences. I asked if there was any cave 
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there from which the village el-Moghar (cavern or 
grotto) derived its name, and received for answer that 
there were a number of small grottoes about the place. 

" Have you no knowledge of a large cave any way 
hereabouts ? ” I asked, with an eye to Makkedah. 

'‘Yes, indeed, at Sumeil, or if you turn more to- 
wards the east, at Dhikkrin and Deir-Dubb4’n.” 

Those three villages lie near enough in a straight 
line east and west from each other. Sumeil lies about 
two and a half hours from Deir-Dubbti’n. One would 
almost suppose that the caves of the three villages 
had communication one with another, or at least ap- 
proach very near to each other. That either Sumeil 
or Dhikkrin represents Makkedah, is probable. At 
least, after many inquiries at different places, I have 
heard nothing of other caves in the Sephala. 

As soon as we were past el-Moghar and the rocky 
heights just mentioned, the sea-coast came in sight. 
Jabneh, or Jebna, an important village, lay at barely 
an hour’s distance on the right hand. This is proba- 
bly the Jabneel of Josh. xv. 1 1, the extreme north- 
west frontier point of the inheritance of Judah. In 
our south-western course we passed, an hour and five 
minutes after leaving Ekron, the now dry bed of the 
Ifahr-Ruben, which much resembles the Aujeh river 
to the north of Jaffa. My map will hereafter give you 
the sites of the villages Beit-Shid and Bargha, through 
which we passed, and also of the ruins and tells in this 
district. 

Esdud, the ancient Ashdod, we gained, after having 
ridden steadily three and a half hours since leaving 
Ekron. It is a miserable village, yet has a very pic- 
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turesque site, on a small eminence, surrounded by 
olive-grounds and orchards. The date-palms over- 
topping 'the other trees, and two large pools at the 
foot of the village, contribute their share to the pic- 
turesque appearance of the place. 

On account of the great distance which I wanted to 
accomplish to-day, I had left ’Akir without taking 
breakfast. Thus far the morning had been pleasant 
and refreshing ; but now the heat of the day began to 
be felt, and was not a little aggravated by a sirocco. 
I halted, therefore, for an hour under the delicious 
shade of the olive-trees outside the village, and here 
we had breakfast speedily prepared on a fire of dried 
cactus leaves, of which the garden- enclosures gave us 
a large supply. I could have willingly spent the whole 
day under the foliage : there it was refreshing ; beyond 
it, however, the sun shone fiercely ; and, to add still far- 
ther to my troubles, I was suffering that day from an 
illness, which, as yet, I have said nothing about to you, 
but which, nevertheless, had for the last three or four 
days rendered my travelling very difficult. I had been 
troubled with painful boils, that made riding on horse- 
back absolute torture. Was this a consequence of the 
heat and the fatigues I had undergone on my journey 
to the Dead Sea ? I know not. It was probably so, 
however, and is by no means a rare phenomenon in 
this country. A proof of that is seen in the plague of 
emerods which first began at Ashdod, when the ark of 
the Lord was placed in the house of Dagon, and which 
became a scourge to the whole Fhilistian plain (1 
Sam. V. and vi. 1 - 17 ). My eyes also were inflamed, 
which, if not exactly caused by the measuring of angles 
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in the intense glare of the sun, was at least very much 
aggravated by it. On resuming our journey, the 
hot sirocco had increased, and blew right in our faces. 
For nearly two hours we had to ride through the plain, 
where beautiful corn-fields lay on our way, but where 
nothing — not even a single olive-tree, mitigated the 
wearisome uniformity, and the scorching heat of our 
sunny path. In the distance, here and there, a single 
lonely village shewed itself^ a heap of mud huts, hardly 
to be recognised as human habitations. I saw, like- 
wise, some tells, on which there had formerly stood 
fortresses ; but, taken as a whole, the Sephala is 
a thinly inhabited and cultivated plain. The long 
road from Ekron to Gaza, which runs at about one 
hour’s distance from and parallel to the coast, is 
one of the most wearisome, and about the wannest, 
that one can travel in Palestine. I would recommend 
to any one who may wish to travel it, so to make his 
arrangements as not to follow it from north to south, 
but rather from Gaza to Ekron, so as not to have the 
sun in his face, as happened with us to-day — an evil 
well worth a man’s putting liimself to some trouble to 
avoid. 

My thoughts were led, by all that surrounded me, 
to “ the burthen of the Philistines ” which the Lord 
proclaimed by his prophets.* Truly has that fearful 
sentence of punishment been fully executed : — “ Be- 
hold, I will stretch out my hand (saith the Lord) upon 
the Philistines, and I will cut off the Cherethims, and 
destroy the remnant of the sea-coast. And I will exe- 
cute great vengeance upon them, with furious rebukes.” 

* Jer. XXV. 20; xlvii. 1-7 ; Ezek. xxv. l.'>-17. 
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And the reasons are remarkable that God gives for 
doing this : — Because the Philistines have dealt by 
revenge, and have taken vengeance with a despiteful 
heart, to destroy for the old hatred.” The Philis- 
tines were, in God’s hand, like the Chaldeans, a rod of 
punishment for Israel ; but the Lord did not, on that 
account, hold them blameless. On the contrary, the 
distinction that He makes between the judgments on 
His people Israel and on them, is this : of Israel, not- 
withstanding the most unexampled judicial punish- 
ments, there would be preserved a remnant to which 
the Lord promised that His loving-kindnesses should 
be great ; as for the remnant of the Philistines, on the 
contrary, it was thus ; — “ It shall perish,” saith the 
Lord;* and, again: — "Woe unto the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts, the nation of the Cherethites ! the word 
of the Lord is against you : O Canaan, the land of the 
Philistines, I will even destroy thee, that there will be 
no inhabitant. And the sea-coast shall be dwellings 
and cottages for shepherds, and folds for flocks ;” and, 
again: " I will cut off the pride of the Philistines.”! 
It is true that the land of Israel, too, has been laid 
waste and trodden down ; but its remains are still 
extant, and only wait on the word of the Lord in 
order to return to its own proper owners in a state of 
blessedness such as never was known before. " Fear 
thou not, 0 Jacob, my servant, saith the Lord, for I 
am with thee ; for I will make a full end of all the 
nations whither I have driven thee; but I will not 
make a full end of thee.” § Hothing could have been 

* Amos i. 8. t Zeph. ii. 6, 6. 

X Zech. ix. 6. § Jer. xlvi. 28. 
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made more completely an end of than the Philistines 
and their remnant. They, and all their power, have 
been utterly rooted out of the earth. 

The maps of Robinson and Kiepert, and also the 
one of Zimmerman in imitation of the former, have 
placed the villages of Hamameh and Medjdel on the 
road from Ashdod to Askelon, in exactly the reverse 
position. Where they put Medjdel stands Hamameh, 
and their Hamameh stands in the place of Medjdel. 
Having left Ashdod, one arrives after a ride of about 
two hours at Hamameh, and thirty-five minutes later 
at Medjdel, probably the Migdal-gad of Joshua xv. 37. 
Both villages are surrounded by extensive gardens 
and orchards, so that even the road from Hamameh to 
Medjdel is quite sheltered; and how grateful to me 
the shade afforded by those beautiful trees is more 
than I can describe. It was now about noon, and the 
heat intolerable. My guide, too, the restless Ali, 
seemed quite done out by it, and suggested to me that 
as we had accomplished six clever hours, we should 
pitch the tent at Medjdel. And truly I regretted 
afterwards not having followed his advice. I should 
not in that case have so overfatigued myself, and might 
perhaps have saved myself the illness that followed. 
Mecljdel, too, was a place well adapted for our re- 
maining for the night. It is a considerable village, 
with a large bazaar, a proud mosque, and lofty minaret, 
and in passing I observed ancient relics that seemed 
worthy of an attentive examination. But I was im- 
patient to reach Gaza, and accordingly we struck into 
a road from Medjdel to the shore, which is separated 
from it by a distance of only about twenty-five minutes, 

VOL. u. M 
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and where the sand of the downs now blows over the 
mins of the once renowned and strongly fortified 
Askelon^ The gardens of Mcdjdel extend the dis- 
tance of a quarter of an hour towards the sea-side ; 
one then gets upon the white downs, under which in 
all probability no small part of the royal Philistinian 
city lies buried. A single shaft of a pillar that rises 
above the sand serves now as a beacon to apprize the 
passing traveller that here stood Askelon. 

Ibrahim Pasha, whom the favourable position of 
Medjdel did not escape, caused a powerful battery to 
be constructed on this road, for repelling any attack 
that might be made from the sea. My guide, Ali, who 
happened to be there at the time, told me that this 
battery had been formed of the stones of the ruins of 
Askelon. The European intervention, however, drove 
the Egyptian general out of Palestine, and the Arabs, 
being those who were most curbed by Ibrahim, has- 
tened to pull down his not yet completed battery, and 
scattered the stones all about the place. ]!^othing but 
the ruined walls of his fort now remain. 

The mins of the Askelon of a later date, that which 
was so embellished by Herod the Great (it having been 
the birthplace of that prince and of his son Antipater), 
and which cost so much bloody warfare between Sara- 
cens and Crasaders and Cmsaders and Saracens, lie 
immediately on the strand, upon and against the heights 
formed by the low hills along the sea. They exhibit a 
medley of pieces of wall, huge building stones, frag- 
ments of columns, marble, granite, porphyry, and lime- 
stone mbbish, in prodigious heaps, in the midst of 
which some poor-looking huts have been put together. 
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which still preserve the name of Askelan. They are 
surrounded by a few scanty gardens, which lie half 
waste. In one of those gardens stands a Mohammedan 
Weli,.under the shade of the foliage ; and the old gray- 
bearded watchman, who seems inclined to end his days 
within these holy precincts, offers the passing traveller 
a drink of water from a primeval well. The prophe- 
cies against the Philistines make special mention of 
Askelon ; you will be able to find them in the passages 
of Scripture already referred to. Askelon has indeed 
become a desolation,” and such a desolation as, like 
that of Cesarea, makes a deep impression by its extent, 
and by the enormously heavy thick masses of wall that 
are still left. The castle, in particular, which is quad- 
rangular in form, and situated on a rising ground, 
shews in its gigantic remains what Askelon must once 
have been, and how dreadful must have been its over- 
throw. 

Beneath the roof of a small forsaken khan, built on 
a height of perhaps 100 feet above the sea, I sat for 
half an hour, musing in silence over Askelon’s fate. 
Among the many things which make me regret my 
long forced march to Gaza, I must reckon my having 
left Askelon without having taken any sketch of its 
remarkable ruins. But you may well suppose how 
pain, fatigue, and intolerable heat deprived me of all 
comfort and energy. 

“ Which way shall we take from this to Gaza ? ” 
asked Ali ; “ that along the shore, or that away from 
it?” 

The inner road, which runs parallel with the shore, 
but at three quarters of an hour’s distance from it, had 
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been already described by others ; I therefore gave the 
preference to that which was least known. And our 
ride along the sea seemed quite to suit Ali, for he made 
no apology for taking advantage of it by remaining 
continually behind in order to enjoy a bath. The 
mare which he rode patiently kept on with us while 
her master was splashing in the water. I would 
not advise any one, however, to take the shore road 
to Gaza^ on account of the heavy sand and the shells 
and small stones, through which horses advance with 
great difficulty. All that I gained by this road was a 
correct drawing of the line of coast, which is notably 
different from that given in the existing maps. 

The hot wind happily began to decrease ; yet the 
heat was no less scorching than before. IjTor did the 
nearness of the sea give any coolness; on the con- 
trary, the sun was reflected in the foam of the surf 
with innumerable flickerings of light, owing to which 
my already inflamed eyes for three long hours had no- 
thing to turn to but sunlight and the reflection of 
sunlight. The motion of my .horse, too, became more 
and more painful as the poor animal’s fatigue increased. 
At last I could hardly advance at all. How we 
reached Gaza, I really cannot tell. After four and 
three-quarter hours’ slow progress, however, of which 
the last three quarters led inland, as Gaza lies at that 
distance from the sea, 1 could get seated on my 
travelling carpet. It was now five o’clock: we had 
been in the saddle since six a.m., with no more rest 
than an hour in the olive gardens of Ashdod and half 
an hour at Askelon, and with no more refreshment 
than breakfast at the former place, and a draught of 
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water firom the old Moslem at the well at Askolon; 
and, in addition to all this, a body hill of pain, the 
sun the whole day in my eyes, and the enervating, 
scorching sirocco blowing upon me. 

Thus did 1 reach Gaza, at present a considerable 
town among extensive olive groves, and lying, as it 
were, in a basin formed by sandy downs. My tent 
stood pitched amid the houses at a place where people 
were busy excavating old building stones. The spot 
seems the usual encamping ground for native travellers, 
chiefly those who carry on trade between Egypt and 
Syria. Not that I found any of them there, but they 
had left proofs of their presence — the ground was 
teeming with vermin, of which, alas ! I became aware 
only when too late. I would willingly have encamped 
outside the town, but people assured me that 1 should 
not be safe from plunderers, being there beyond the 
protection of the Governor of Gaza. 

I had now advanced thus far, but still 1 was not at 
the end of my journey ; and want of time compelled 
me to make my tarrying here very short. As soon as 
I was sufficiently re-invigorated by a few hours’ rest 
and a meal, I had myself announced to the Governor, 
my firman and mandatory letter from the Pasha of 
Jerusalem being at the same time exhibited. 1 did 
not find him in his serai, but with the Mufti or high 
priest, who, as afterwards appeared, is at present the 
principal personage in Gaza, while the Governor, a 
stupid, corpulent Turk, who had come to the place not 
long before, and did not yet understand Arabic, seemed 
to have little to say. Whatever else this Metzellim 
might have brought from Constantinople, he certainly 
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had brought none of the usual Turkish politeness. He 
seemed one of the most insignificant persons I had ever 
met with ; thus, for example, ho was not ashamed to 
acknowledge that it was not in his power to give me 
an escort next day to the AVadi-Sheri’ah, to which I 
wanted to go in search of the ruins of Gerar. He did 
not refuse to give me some armed guides to accompany 
me ; but he declared that he could not answer for the 
consequences of an encounter with the Bedouins en- 
camped there. One of the chief things that made me 
anxious to visit Gaza, was to find the site of Gerar ; 
but I had no desire to trust myself among hostile Be- 
douins without a sufficient escort. Moreover, the 
Governor constantly referred me to mufti-effendim ” 
(his reverence the high priest), to whose leading-strings 
lie let me plainly see he was tied. 1 clearly saw that 
whatever 1 wished to know I had to ask from the Mufti, 
and, alas ! in the matters in which I felt most inter- 
ested, he, too, seemed to be not overburtliened with 
understanding. Nevertheless he promised, as he was 
little acquainted personally with the ancient localities 
of the district, to find out for me some persons who on 
this point were quite at home, and to whose informa- 
tion I could trust. All the further assistance I asked 
from the Gaza authorities was that on my paying for 
it, two kavasses should be sent to keep watch at my 
tent during the night. 

On the following morning the men that had been 
promised for the purpose of giving me the information 
T wanted, appeared early at my tent. What they had 
to communicate was of very little consequence. With 
respect to Gerar I learned that there is a site called 
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Um-el-Gerar, situated a short half-hour to the north 
of the Tcll-Jema, about three hours from Gaza, and 
about the same distance from the sea. It is true there 
are no ruins on the spot ; nevertheless it is evident from 
some scattered stones that it is the site of an ancient 
city. Old wells, too, there are none ; but the place 
abounds with water, so that the .Arabs find little trouble 
in digging for it. Besides this, there is a never-fail- 
ing spring. After all, however much I might have 
been disposed to visit Gerar on the way, the suffering 
condition of my body altogether prevented me. For a 
moment I thought of remaining at Gaza, but my 
complaint was not of such a kind as that one or two 
days’ rest could be expected to remove it ; and Gaza, 
with its tropical climate, was no place for me to re- 
main long encamped at it. On the contrary, I longed 
to get back to Jerusalem, that I might enjoy a cool 
and salubrious atmosphere, and such care and restora- 
tives as my state of ill-health required. I gave orders 
accordingly to strike the tent, and to load the mules. 
The mukhari was, with Ferez, to go on before, and to 
wait for me under the olive grove to the north-cast 
of the city. I knew that the loading would occupy 
some time, and so rode to the hill el-Montar, situated 
half an hour to the south-east of Gaza, and whence 
is obtained a splendid view of the whole surrounding 
country. Here once more I put up my surveying 
instrument ; hut since this the inflammation of my 
eyes has prevented me from taking any measurements 
between Gaza and Jerusalem. In order to have a 
correct idea of the ancient position of Gaza, the ruins 
of which probably lie sunk under the sand between the 
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present city and the sea,* one cannot do better than 
go to the hill el-Montar. Even the Gaza of the pre- 
sent time, with its four large mosques and minarets, 
with its lOw eminence in the middle of the city, on 
which formerly the Eomans built a fortress — Gaza, with 
its irregularly divided wards, its uncovered streets, its 
waving date-palms, and magnificent olive enclosures — 
Gaza, a town without walls, but of considerable ex- 
tent, is seen to great advantage from el-Montar. Turn- 
ing the eye towards the south, the view stretches over 
the northern part of the wilderness. Tell-Jema, in the 
south-west, is a very conspicuous point in that wide 
and solitary plain. One can follow for some distance 
from the sea to the south-east the course of the Wadi- 
Sheri’ah ; then the winter torrent loses itself in the 
misty blue of the wilderness of Beer-Sheba, In the 
south-east and north-east there is a mingling of low 
hills, still green at present with herbage and plants, 
but in summer a dry tract, not inappropriately de- 
scribed as a desert, j* A few villages are met with in 
the neighbourhood ; a few more, of which Beit-Hanuu 
is the largest, appear somewhat further off; one or 
two tells also, and, in fine, in the far distance the blire 
mountains of Judea. 

The hiU el-Montar, called thus after a Moslem weli 
built on its top, is, in my opinion, the same to 
which Samson conveyed the gates of the city, “the 
top of the hill which is within sight of Hebron.” | 
Hebron itself, of course, is not to be seen from el-Mon- 
tar ; but by Hebron in this passage of Scripture, it 

♦ See Narrative of a Mission to the Jews, &c. p. 103. 

t Acts viii. 26. % Judges xvi. 3. 
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strikes me, is meant "the mountains of Hebron;” for 
otherwise Samson, had he run night and day from 
the time of his flight from Graza, could only have come 
on the evening of the following day within sight of 
the city of Hebron. The city gate of Graza was in those 
days probably not less than three quarters of an hour 
distant from the hill el-Montar. To have climbed to 
the top of this hill with the ponderous doors and their 
bolts on his shoulders, through a road of thick sand, 
was a feat which none but a Samson could have ac- 
complished. 

You have, no doubt, observed that the tract of 
country which I have traversed since leaving Beit- 
Jebrin, or even earlier still, from Lechieh, had placed 
me wholly on the scene of Samson’s achievements. 
Zorah, his birthplace, and Timnath, the town where he 
took to wife a daughter of the Philistines, lay immedi- 
ately on my right hand at the foot of the hills when I 
was on my way from Beit-Jebrin to Ekron. It was at 
Askelon that Samson struck his first blow at his enemies. 
The district betwixt Gaza and the mountains of Judea 
was often trodden by the dreaded man. Here at Gaza 
we stood at his grave. The Word of God assures us 
(Heb. xi. 32) that through faith he triumphed, " so that 
the dead which he slew at his death were more than they 
which he slew in his life.” " He cried unto the Lord, 
and the Lord heard him.” * But not the less is Sam- 
son a lamentable example of the consequences that 
arise from departing from God. Whosoever contem- 
plates him when slaying the lion, or the thousand Phil- 
istines at Lechi, and then again, after he had departed 

'* Judges xvi. 28-30. 
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from God, and God from him, ** weak and as another 
man,” " with his eyes put out,” “ grinding in the 
prison-house, and bound with fetters of brass,” may 
well be convinced how necessary it is for us to pray 
without ceasing : 

“ Lord ! incline my heart to fear thy name !” 

The place is still shewn from whence Samson must 
have carried off the gates of the city, and close to it 
there is a well, where the Mohammedans believe that 
God’s Nazarite lies buried. The Scriptures, however, 
tell us that “ his brethren and all the house of his 
father came down and took him, and brought him up 
and buried him between Zorah and Eshtaol, in the 
burying-place of Manoah his father.” * 

Gaza, the Gazera of the Crusaders, and Guzzeh of 
the Arabs, although a strongly fortified place, and de- 
riving importance through all ages from its being the 
chief station on the great caravan road from Syria to 
Egypt, has never attained to the consideration of the 
Phcenician cities Sidon or Tyre. What Gaza wanted 
was a harbour. It is true that in former times there 
was a small seafaring town in its immediate neighbour- 
hood on the shore, which, in different authors, appears 
as Maiomia, Maiumas, or Menois, after Minos, King of 
Crete,'!' and Jerome will even have it to be the Mad- 
mannah of Joshua xv. 31. Be that as it may, this 
town had no harbour to afford protection to the ship- 
ping. In these days there is at that very place a small 
village called en-Kesli, with a small lighthouse and a 
flag-staff, yet there is nothing that can be called a haven 
or a roadstead ; the vessels lie quite in the open sea, 

* Judges xvi. 31. + According to Dapper. 
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and owing to the gradual slope of the land, at a great 
distance from the shore, where their boats must make 
their own way through the surf. The maps, indeed, 
delineate this coast as having hays that seem to 
afford some shelter for shipping ; but this is incorrect, 
for the shore runs for the length of several hours past 
en-I^esli in a straight line, without forming any bays 
or creeks. At a quarter of an hour’s distance to the 
north of this little village the ruins of a tower are seen 
on the shore. Was this once a lighthouse or a fort? 
Ali called the ruin en-Nkich. 

In history Gaza plays not the least important part 
under the Philistines. How could it have been other- 
wise, seeing it is the key of the country? The chief 
disasters which have befallen Gaza, and have had the 
greatest influence on its fate, besides what is mentioned 
in Scripture, were its conquest by Alexander the Great, 
by the Saracens, in a.d. G-34, and by Saladin, A.p. 1 187. 
The Crusaders, meanwhile, had occupied it, and in 
1152 had strengthened it with a castle. Gaza must 
liave flourished anew in the 14th century ; travellers 
of that date speak of it as a city double the size of Je- 
rusalem, and at the commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury it was called the largest city in Palestine. Even 
at the present day it is a respectable town, containing 
a population of 16,000 inhabitants. Among these 
there are only a few Christians, and those mostly of 
the Greek-Catholic Church. Gaza is pleasantly dis- 
tinguished from the other cities in this country by the 
absence of walls and ramparts. 

With regret at being obliged to leave this place not 
half satisfied, I struck into the road leading to the 
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olive-grove to the north-east of the town. My people 
were already waiting there, and we now started all to- 
gether for Jerusalem. 

I will not detain you with lamentations over the 
sufferings I endured on the road. The heat, indeed, 
was less, and the sun no longer right in my face, but 
the consequences of the forced march of the preceding 
day now made themselves seriously felt. With every 
half-hour’s advance the pain was more severe, and 
the riding more intolerable. At last, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon I could hold out no longer ; 
the exertion had exhausted me, a hot fever came 
over me, and I was compelled to dismount and lie 
down on the road-side. We found ourselves hero 
at the foot of a tell, wliich Ali called Tell-Imji, 
lying a little to the north of Tell-Hesse, and about 
south-east of Ura-Lakis. This is also a sort of tell, 
and probably the site of Lachis, the royal Canaanitish 
city of Joshua xii. 11, whoso king was hanged by 
Joshua at the cave of Makkedah (Josh. x. 3-27) ; here 
Amaziah was slain by his people, who had leagued 
themselves against him ; * and here we also find the 
armies of the kings of Syria and Assyria at the time 
of Jerusalem’s being besieged by thcm.'|* Kobinson, 
however, gives little credit to this identification. The 
ancient Eglon,J of which nothing more than some pot- 
sherds and some scattered broken stones remains under 
the name of ’Ajlan, lies also in this neighbourhood. 

Half an hour’s rest so far revived me that I was in 

* 2 Kings xiv. 19 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 27. 

t 2 Kings xviii. 14, 17, &c. ; Jer. xxxiv. 7. 

X Joshua xii. 12; x. 31-36; xv. 39. 
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a condition to proceed at a very slow rate. Fortu- 
nately we were not far from a Bedouin camp, which 
lay concealed among the low hills to the right of the 
road. Ali was well acquainted with this tribe, and 
assured me I would be perfectly safe among them. 
Thitherwards, then, I turned aside, and ordered my 
tent to be pitched. 

The Bedouins received me with a friendliness that 
greatly struck me. Here there was nothing to suit 
their taste, no contract, no presents, no baksheesh, 
nothing but a sick traveller who sought an asylum 
among them. Neither was there any haughty shech, 
like Abu Dahuk, to annoy me with his clumsy civility, 
for the old shech had lately died, and the young one, 
his son, a youth of fifteen, was quite a child. But the 
sympathising looks and kind attentions with which 
these sons of the desert received me, had something 
in it so natural and unaffected as to make me observe 
with no small feeling how much there remains, even in 
the wild, half savage man, that is excellent, and speaks 
of his divine origin. 

Cofiee was immediately prepared for me while they 
were pitching the tent. Water was already beginning 
to be scarce in the district ; the winter rains were long 
since past; but the Bedouins freely shared with us 
their own small supply. Others assisted in the putting 
up of the tent, so that I was soon enabled to stretch 
myself out on my camp-bed. Now, the temptation 
to satisfy their curiosity was great indeed. Probably 
they had never before been brought into such near 
connexion with a traveller; yet, no sooner had I ex- 
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plained to them that there was nothing 1 was so mucli 
in need of as rest, than they no longer came near me, 
not even during the whole following day, while the 
fever kept me remaining among them. I was en- 
camped among those poor Bedouins in the utmost 
possible security. When at last, on the third day, 1 
rode away, I felt quite sorry to think that I could not 
express to them how much I appreciated their kind 
attention and hospitality. Do not, meanwhile, sup- 
pose that 1 failed to acknowledge the hand of Him who 
thus supported me and protected me in time of need. 
Though I was suffering from pain, and distressed 
with fever, still there was much to mitigate and to 
cheer. Thus, for example, there blew a cool refresh- 
ing west wind all the time that I was here. How 
much more severe would my sufferings have been, had 
a sirocco been blowing, which would have made much 
worse my remaining in the warm tent ! In the discreet 
and friendly behaviour, too, of the Bedouins, I must 
thankfully own the finger of God. 

On the third day after leaving Gaza I reached Beit- 
Jebrin about noon. The Bedouin camp was only at 
three hours’ distance from it. I was not yet restored 
to health ; but owing to the rest I had enjoyed, my 
pain had this day become endurable. I was in a con- 
dition also to take proper notes of the ruins that lie 
along this road, among which, however, I found no- 
thing of sufficient importance to occupy you with at 
present. There now remained eight hours’ travelling 
before reaching Jerusalem ; and I thought, that after 
having rested during tlie heat of the day at Beit-Jebrin, 
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I would be able to proceed some hours further in the 
afternoon, in order to make the following day’s travel- 
ling less fatiguing. Beit-Netif is highly spoken of by 
Robinson as a halting-place for travellers ; and there, 
accordingly, I meant to encamp for the night. A guide 
now appeared unnecessary. Ali’s soldier’s manners 1 
had become pretty tired of, so that it was with no re- 
gret that I dispensed with his further services at Beit- 
Jebrin. Well, then, we struck from the ancient Eleu- 
theropolis into a valley which runs north-north-east, 
and north by east, and which seems to me to have 
been the ancient highway from thence to Kicopolis 
(Emmaus). Kudna and Deir-l)ubba’n lay on the 
left. 1 regretted much I could not climb the high 
tell of Jedeideh, for the view from that elevated point 
must be of great importance for the topographical 
knowledge of the country. But I was prevented 
from attempting it by the state of my health. We 
now proceeded for an hour and three quarters along 
hill-slopes, which were strewed with building-stones, 
pieces of columns, and similar ancient remains. 
The way then turned towards tho west, and I saw 
that I had acted foolishly in proceeding without a 
guide. The path that led to Beit-IS^etif I now per- 
ceived we had already passed, and it was not long 
before we found ourselves at the village of ’Ajur, which 
is quite out of the proper course. Here we asked for 
the way to Beit-JS^etif ; but we again missed it. First, 
we had to go down by a steep track, along the slippery 
rocks, then up again, then round the crown of a high 
conical hill called Tell-Zakariya, and now down again, 
along a narrow frightful path, to a deep valley called 
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Wadi-Sumt,* at this part nearly twenty minutes 
broad, on the farther side of which there stands a 
poor hamlet, which, under the name of Kefr-Zakariya, 
represents the Caphar-Zacharia of Sosomenos’ Eccles. 
Hist. ix. 17. I had now been wandering round for 
four hours, and was an hour past Beit-Netif. Here, 
then, I resolved to spend the night, and comforted 
myself with the thought that I should have only five 
hours’ riding next day, in order to get to Jerusalem. 
But my crrings and wanderings were not yet at an 
end. The Shech of the village, a place lying quite out 
of the common track of travellers, asked me to pitch 
the tent on the east side of the hamlet, close to a foun- 
tain. Here stands a monument to the prophet Zach- 
aria, as the Mohammedans pretend that this is his 
burying-place, although this village is not the Beit- 
Zacharia, the residence of the man of God, which 
Josephus mentions. The Shech himself kept watch at 
my tent, that none of his people might venture to ap- 
proach it. Had I been dependent on his vigilance, 
however, it would have little availed me ; he slept out- 
side, against the side of my tent, sound and well, 
during the whole night, while I lay on my couch, kept 
awake by pain. Of the hospitality which is said to be 
so characteristic of this district, I saw nothing. The 
few articles which we required for our supper and 
breakfast we were made to pay for at three times their 
value. When we started the next morning, the Shech 
would not allow us to wander out of the way again, 
but accompanied us on horseback, until he said that it 
was impossible further to miss the “derb-Sultan” (the 
* Identified by Robinson with the valley of Elah, 1 Sam. xvii. 1-3. 
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highway) to Jerusalem. Think, however, what was 
my disappointment when, before we had proceeded 
ten minutes from his leaving us at a certain hill called 
Tell-Ermud,* we came to a large village lying at the 
entrance of a valley ; and when, in answer to our in- 
quiry what was its name, we were told : Beit-l^etif. 
AVTiat, Beit-lfetif ! — ^We had thus ridden for an hour 
backwards instead of forwards ! And had I now only 
had the good fortune to fall upon the real highway to 
Jerusalem ! But the one mistake seemed to lead to 
the other. Ten full hours was I on the road in travel- 
ling between Kefr-Zakariya and Jerusalem, along all 
sorts of untrodden paths, now down in a valley, then 
over rocks, past the ruins of Damun,'|' and through the 
villages Stefan, Jerash, Deir-el-Ghafar, and Chereibin. 
That this journey subjected me anew to much sharp 
pain, you may well suppose. At last Bethlehem came 
in sight. Passing Beit-jala and Rachel’s tomb, I 
reached the convent Mar-Elias. I had here to rest for 
half an hour by the way-side, to collect my energies 
for the accomplishment of the last hour of my journey, 
and thanked God when at last, in the house of Max 
Ungar, I could stretch myself on my bed. 

* The Jarmuth of Joshua xv. 35. Kobinson passed here by a village 
called Yarmhk. 

t I consider this the Dammim of 1 Sam. x^^i. 1 . 


YOL. Tl. 


N 
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Jbbubalbm, 16M April . 

The post does not leave before the 19 th, so that I have 
still some time to add a few lines to the letter which 
I broke off yesterday. Had I been able to carry ont 
my own intentions, I should have visited the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre on Grood Friday evening, in 
order for once to have been an eye-witness of the 
scandals that are enacted there on that festival ; I 
should after that have joined on Eastcr-day the thanks- 
givings and praises of the congregation on Mount Zion ; 
and that nothing might be forgotten, I should on the 
following Monday have followed the thousands of pil- 
grims to the Jordan, in order to have seen that part 
of their proceedings in the Holy Land also with my 
own eyes. But my lot was ordered otherwise. I lay 
in solitude on my sick-bed. Of the great number of 
travellers who, on the occasion of the feast of the Re- 
surrection, were present in the Zion Church, and of the 
parting discourse preached by Bishop Gobat, I saw and 
heard nothing, but had to be content with the short ac- 
count given me of it by my landlord ; and as for the 
thousands of pilgrims assembled in this city during the 
week before Easter, I saw only a shadow of them when, 
a week ago, on entering the Jaffa gate, I found the 
streets through which I had to pass to my lodgings 
literally crammed with men, camels, horses, and mules. 
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It was a bustle like that of a great fair, joyous and up- 
roarious ; nothing, in short, could have been less in har- 
mony with the occasion of the feast. Happily those 
days do not last long. As soon as each has washed 
away his last remaining sins in the Jordan, and dipped 
in the water a piece of garment which is to serve 
afterwards for his shroud, by way of passport through 
purgatory, the collected multitude leave the Holy City ; 
the pilgrimage has then been accomplished, and Jeru- 
salem returns to its wonted condition. Now, on look- 
ing back, I consider it well not to have attended any 
part of this feast. From the little specimen that I saw 
the other evening when with the Crawfords in the Church 
of the Sepulchre, I can well suppose what the rest 
must have been. Had I been there on Good Friday 
eve, I might perhaps have had my share of the strokes 
which the Turkish guards distribute with their whips in 
order to keep the crowd in order, or in the thrusts and 
kicks which nevertheless take place, and which to many 
prove mortal, so much so that we are assured that on 
the Good Friday of 1834, more than 300 persons were 
killed. You are probably acquainted with the revolt- 
ing exhibition of the Greek fire ; why, then, should I 
detain you by saying anything about that gross abomi- 
nation ? Year after year, in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, are these scandalous scenes repeated.* Much 

* In a letter from a friend at Jerusalem, dated June 1853, the follow- 
ing occurs : — We had again the annual blasphemy of the ‘ Holy Fire.’ 
I did not go to the church to see it, but I met some excited fanatics 
nmning wildly through the streets, with bundles of lighted tapers trium- 
phantly stretched out, and women were dipping their hands in, and rub- 
bing their faces with, the flame. 

I heard also of another farce, in the washing of beggars’ feet by the 
Latin Patriarch. My infoniiant, the bishop, told me that they dip 
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is there that changes on this ever-changing earth ; but 
some things seem to last very long. Alas ! man, left 
to himself, sold under sin, changes not, unless it be 
from bad to worse. So, too, on the pretended place 
of the crucifixion and burial of Jesus. It was truly 
an invention of Satan, to bring together under one 
roof different sects, all calling themselves Christians 
after the Saviour of the world, and so to kindle the 
flame of mutual rivalry in their hearts as to which 
should possess these so-called holy places. How much 
blood has flowed from this cause, and how much revil- 
ing has been poured on Christ by the Mohammedans 
on account of it ! And what may not this contest yet 
produce ? It would appear that it is not only some 
hundred Greeks and liomanists, some Armenian and 
Coptic Christians, that devour each other about the 
possession of the holy places — it is not only the frau- 
dulent trafficking that is carried on by those sects with 
one another and with the Turks about that possession ;* 
but the strife threatens to extend still further, and it 
may not be long before nations and kingdoms shall 
assemble their forces against one another, and go to 
war for the appropriation to themselves of the alleged 


handkerchiefs in the water after use, and the remainder is stored in 
bottles, and used as medicine for the sick. So low does Satan love to 
degrade his victims.” 

* One finds in various books of travels instances of the frauds by 
means of which the different parties have tried to purchase from the 
Turks this property. C. de Bruyn, among others, mentions that the 
King of Spain, at whose cost the Romish convent at Jerusalem was kept 
up, had placed at the disposition of its procurator the sum of 400,000 
rixdoUars, for the purpose of having the Holy Sepulchre swindled into 
the hands of the Romanists ; but that the Greeks had hitherto contrived 
to defeat all such attempts. 
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Sepulchre of Jesus.* Striking, truly, is the contrast 
between what the true grave of Jesus effects when be- 
held by the spiritual eye, and what is brought about 
by the pretended grave when beheld by that of the 
flesh. 

With my return to Jerusalem my small caravan 
has undergone some change. The contract with my 
muleteer being now at an end, he is the first that 
marches off. The hire of horses and mules has, owing to 
tlie number of travellers who have lately arrived, risen 
from ten to fifteen piastres each per day. My mukhari 
was, accordingly, well pleased to be relieved of his con- 
tract with me ; and as respects myself I have no feeling 
of regret on that account, for although all mukharis 
have the character of being very troublesome, yet 1 
imagine that the one who has been travelling with me, 
since my leaving ’Akka, is one of the worst ruffians to 
be found in the country. But I confess he has had a 
difficult job of it in going to all those out of the 
way places. What, however, is to me a matter of 
more regret, Ferez has left me, in consequence of his 
having heard of the death of his father. He was on 
that account recalled to his village Shemlan. Ferez, 
throughout all the difficulties of the journey, in which 
he shared as well as myself, has been very serviceable 
to me. And, finally, I have taken farewell of my 
horse that has carried me so faithfully and safely over 

* How much has happened since the writing of these lines ! It is 
now no longer a future prospect ; we have the actual fact before us. 
‘‘ Wars and rumours of wars — nation risen against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom.” But “all these are the beginning of sorrows.” 
“ Whoso readeth,” saith the Lord, “ let him understand.” — Matt. xxiv. 
7, 8, 16, &c. 
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SO many steep rocks, and by the brink of so many 
deep abysses. I was sorry to part with the animal, 
but owing to the departure of Ferez I was left without 
a servant, and had no prospect of being able speedily 
to supply myself with another. Of course my horse 
could not be kept without being properly attended to, 
and I therefore thought the best thing I could do was 
to sell it, and to prosecute my travels in future on hired 
horses. This is unquestionably more expensive, but it 
will be one care less, as 1 shall not have to trouble 
myself now about the feeding of my own horse, a 
matter far from being easily accomplished at all 
places ; and the further I proceed on my joumeyings 
the more do I wish to escape from every source of 
care of which I can rid myself. 

All these circumstances keep me at present detained 
in Jerusalem. It is well that thereby I neglect no- 
thing; on the contrary, it was my very purpose to 
spend some days in “ the city of the great king.” If 
one would make himself anywise acquainted with Je- 
rusalem, so as clearly to comprehend the principal 
occurrences related in the Scriptures connected with 
it, I should think he would find a residence for a 
month necessary. No doubt, one may see in much 
less time whatever there is to be seen in the city and its 
immediate environs ; but then it is only a passing over 
it with haste, wanting that calm meditation, without 
which Jerusalem is to us, properly speaking, no Jeru- 
salem. Besides, Christianity in Jerusalem, in its prac- 
tical features, is too important not to seek to make our- 
selves better acquainted with it, and enter into fuller 
communion with it than a shorter period would allow. 
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And now, my friend, for to-day you must be content 
with these few lines. Thanks to Dr Macgowan’s lancet, I 
am so far recovered that I was able this morning to take 
a walk. You will remember that the Damascus gate is 
but a few steps from my lodgings ; thither, therefore, 
I directed my steps. I have already written you a few 
words about the direction of the Tyropeon valley, which 
Eobinson and Bitter are of opinion extended from 
the Dung gate to the Jaffa gate. 1 am disposed to 
think, however, that this valley, which makes the sepa- 
ration between Zion and Moriah, begins at — or, to 
speak more correctly, outside of — the Damascus gate, 
and not at the Jaffa gate. 1 took this walk in order 
to convince myself of it, and have besides taken a 
drawing of that part of the city, in order to give you 
a clear idea of the depression of the ground at the 
Damascus gate, and of the course of the Tyropeon 
valley. I must now get ready for spending the even- 
ing at Miss Hovenden’s, a pious English lady, who 
takes an active part in the work of evangelisation, 
without, however, being directly a member of the Lon- 
don Mission for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews. It is the evening for the weekly Bible meeting, 
which otherwise takes place at the house of Bishop 
Grobat ; but as that highly esteemed and much loved 
man left this on the 12th current, with his wife and 
children, for Europe, Miss H. requested that the meet- 
ing for this evening should be held at her house. 

l^th April. 

Early this morning I was cheered with your letter 
of the 3d of this month; and as some hours still 
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remain before the departure of the post, I hasten to 
finish this letter. You suppose me to be at Jerusalem, 
and you guessed not much beside the mark. I am at 
Jerusalem, and will cheerfully comply with your de- 
sire to have a distinct sketch of the Mount of Olives. 
You say, “ I have seen many prints of it, but methinks 
you might introduce something into it which I find 
wanting in them all. The clouds do not please me in 
such drawings. I would have you so draw the clouds 
as if they were already marshalling themselves together 
to form themselves into the shape of a throne ; for it is 
there on the Mount of Olives that, according to Ze- 
chariah xiv. 4, He shall descend. Your eyes, it is 
true, will not behold that throne just now. Before 
that time arrive, you will, if God please, be back 
among us. But contemplate this Mount of Olives as 
an heir might be supposed to contemplate beforehand 
his inheritance which has been bequeathed to him by 
testament, — Canaan — the chrysalis from which, at the 
magic stroke of God’s almighty power, the beautifiil 
butterfly will instantly emerge, glittering with gold and 
purple in the rays of the everlasting sun of salvation ! ” 
O my dear friend, how must I disappoint you ! The 
time of the Bridegroom’s feast is not yet come. Wo 
have first to raise the psalms of humiliation before we 
unite in the great choir to sing the praises of the King, 
as set forth in Psalm xlv. With Christ’s people it is 
as with Christ himself ; first down in the depth of the 
(Vdron valley, then upward to the Mount of Olives. 
And between the bed of the valley and the top of the 
I Hint there are some hundred feet of a steep and 
. 'ovne ascent to bo traversed. But why should we 
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fear, although the valley he deep, and the mount be 
steep and high ? We know, if we but press onwards in 
the right path, we shall reach the top at last, and the 
most glorious prospect will abundantly reward our 
pains. But, to return to the realities, — you must not 
look for any sketches of clouds on the Mount of Olives 
from me. I will try to give you a view of the hill as 
it is at present, of a pale light gray colour, with a few 
scanty olive-trees, terraces, footpaths, and a small 
cluster of houses on the middle and most elevated 
summit, crowned with a minaret, and thereby indicat- 
ing that this place — Helena’s Church of the Ascension 
— is now under the power of the Turks. In one of my 
walks outside of the city, on its north-west side, near 
the place where Golgotha must probably have stood, 1 
saw the Mount of Olives to the greatest advantage. 
Jerusalem lay in the foreground, the blasphemous 
mosque of Omar rising in the middle ground ; behind 
these the Mount of Olives, and far in the distance the 
peculiarly tinted mountains of Moab. The sky I will 
draw in my sketch such as it generally is at present, 
altogether blue, and particularly clear ; then, at any rate, 
no clouds of my fancy will stand in the way of yours. 
Another drawing which I am owing you, in order to 
bring Jerusalem plainly before your mind, is the view 
of the city from the Mount of Olives. I have already 
begun it ; but the extent of the subject, and the mi- 
nute accuracy with which it requires to be treated, de- 
mand two more sittings. 1 have chosen a point about 
half-way up the mount, and somewhat more to the 
north than that from which the view of Jerusalem is ge- 
nerally taken. 1 found that from. this point I could best 
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distinguish the different buildings by their shades. 
While seated there I was perhaps two hundred yards, 
or thereabouts, distant from the spot where the Saviour 
sat when alone with the disciples,* and announcing to 
them the things that were to come upon Jerusalem, 
and the signs of His coming, and of the end of the 
world. Although I might not have sat upon the iden- 
tical spot, it was quite evident to mo why our Lord, 
after He had left the temple, and been shewn by the 
disciples its huge stones and splendid buildings, went 
to the Mount of Olives, in order to give them a deeper 
impression of the lot that awaited the proud city. 
With the magnificent panorama before them, Jerusa- 
lem with its surrounding hills and valleys, they must 
have well understood that saying : “ And when ye shall 
see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that 
the desolation thereof is nigh.” f And the disciples had 
need to be enlightened and fortified in the discernment 
of the signs of the times ; therefore it was that He 
added, by way of explanation, a reference to the 
fig-tree, when its branches become tender, and when 
it puts forth its leaves; for the oppression in those 
days would bo great : “ For these be the days of ven- 
geance, that all things which are written may be ful- 
filled. But woe unto them that are with child, and 
to those that give suck in those days ! for there shall 
be great distress in the land, and wrath upon this 
people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 
and shall be led away captive into all nations : and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 


* Matt. xxiv. 3 ; Mark xiii. 3. 


t Luke xxi. 20. 
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the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” * In such 
straits many men’s hearts would fail them for fear ; 
Satan would do his utmost, so as, if possible, to seduce 
the very elect ; and in order that His disciples — and all 
who should, through their word, become their follow- 
ers — might be able to stand fast at so dreadful a time, 
the Lord made them comprehend the future lot of Je- 
rusalem with the utmost clearness of graphic delinea- 
tion. We may imagine to ourselves how the Redeemer 
pointed, as it were, with His finger to the approach of 
the Koman legions from yonder hills; and how the 
disciples must afterwards have recollected these words : 
“ Behold, I have told you before ! ” “ So likewise 

ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is 
near, even at the door.” 

I have become quite fond of the Mount of Olives- 
one is so undisturbed there. Here and there the shade 
of a fig-tree or an ohve-tree offers you a nice and quiet 
retreat, where you may sit down in silent meditation. 
The city, which, in a straight line, is only at about 
400 yards distance, is of course quite different from 
the J erusalem of the days of our Lord ; but its posi- 
tion and leading features, the environing hills, the 
colouring, the bright blue sky, all this has remained 
the same, and one can thus tolerably well suppose him- 
self transferred to the days of old. Jesus was probably 
often seated under such an olive-tree, either alone or 
with His disciples. With what a look of divine com- 
passion must He have constantly contemplated hard- 
ened and blinded Jerusalem ! How many prayers must 
He have sent up from this spot to His Father, when 

* Luke xxi. 22-24. t. Matt. xxiv. 25-33. 
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** at night He went out and abode in the mount that 
is called the Mount of Olives ! ” * And oh ! who shall 
ever bo able to sound the depth of that love which made 
Him weep bitter tears over Jerusalem, when He came 
up for the last time to the feast, and when, as He 
rounded the foot of the Mount of Olives, on the road 
from Bethany, He saw the city before him in all her 
royal splendour, yet at the same time blinded and 
averse to the things that belonged unto her peace, and 
therefore given over to such miseries and such destruc- 
tion as the earth had never witnessed ! ■}■ Oh that 
Jesus on the Mount of Olives were never out of our 
thoughts, even He who is “ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever !”| 

You suppose, perhaps, that while walking along and 
over the Mount of Olives, I have made the garden of 
Gethsemane the object of my frequent and special 
visits. But no; this has not been the case. The 
small parcel of ground, IGO English feet in length, 
and 150 feet in breadth, at present enclosed by a 
high quadrangular, white-plastered wall, and the spot 
which, since the days of the Empress Helena, has been 
pointed out by tradition as the garden of Gethsemane, 
and which may indeed have been the scene of the 
bitter agony and soul-anguish of our blessed Lord, 
has lost all its original characteristics. According to 
Jerome, in his time a church had been built over the 
place, and if that church extended over the whole 
garden, the olive-trees of course must have been re- 
moved to make room for it. Nevertheless, people 
will tell us that the trees which we now find here are 
* Luke xxi. 37 ; John viii. i. f Luke xix. 41-44. % Heb. xiii. 8. 
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the very same that were there at the time of our Lord. 
It is possible, however, that the ancient oratory was 
small, and covered only the hollow rock, where, ac- 
cording to the usual custom of identifying everything 
with caves, the monks maintain that the Lord offered 
up his thrice repeated prayer.* Be this as it may, 
and be the tradition true or not, there has been as 
fierce a strife about Gethsemane as about any other of 
the so-called Holy Places ; the Latins have carried the 
day, and the Greeks, by way of compensation, have 
made it out that the piece of ground which their rivals 
have secured is not the true Gethsemane, while they 
point to another spot, lying a few yards more to the 
north, as being the identical garden, taking good care 
at the same time to surround it with a wall as their 
own property. In a drawing which I have taken of 
the valley of the Cedron, as seen from the heights to 
the north-east of the city, you will see the relative posi- 
tion of the two localities. Deplorable as is such a 
hostility between those who are called after the name 
of Christ — a hostility about the very place where 
Christ endured the bitterest agony in order that He 
might make peace between God and man, and between 
man and man — not less deplorable is the manner in 
which the Bomanists debase and spoil every spot that 
is any way associated with the life or sufferings of 
the Redeemer. The wall that now surrounds the eight 
old olive-trees, is quite of modern date. It would ap- 
pear that the monks had found it necessary to build it, 
first, in order to assure themselves of the possession of 
the ground, and again, in order to prevent twigs and 

* IVfatt. xxvi. 39-44. 
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leaves being broken off the trees without the payment 
of a baksheesh, seeing that no traveller ever visits 
Gethsemane without wishing to bring away with him 
some such memorial of his pilgrimage. The wall once 
completed, the monks have ornamented the garden, 
according to the usual practice of the Romish Church. 
Little paths and flower-beds, ornamental railings, and 
other contrivances, have changed Gethsemane into a 
place which cannot but suggest to the visitor the idea 
of a tea-garden. If you have any desire to enter, you 
will find a little door in a corner of the eastern wall, 
at which you only need to knock, when it will be 
opened by a monk, who, for a few piastres, will be glad 
to gratify you. As respects myself, I have too great a 
loathing for these Romish embellishments, and prefer 
remaining outside, while from the general character of 
the valley of the Cedron at this i)lace, I can well 
enough imagine how the Saviour liked to seclude him- 
self there in a garden, where the thick foliage of the 
olives and other fruit- trees must have hid him from the 
observation of men. To this day the olive-trees in the 
valley are remarkable for the weight and luxuriance of 
their branches and foliage. thereabouts must 

Gethsemane have been, beneath such a shade, at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives, and close to the brook Cedron. 

Whether, then, it may have been a few hundred 
feet (for the locality is too circumscribed to permit of 
its being many) more in this or that direction, makes 
no difference to me. Thankful for the enjoyment of 
the general indication of the place referred to in 
Scripture by the sight of the olive gardens in the val- 
ley, I willingly allow the identical ground of Gethse- 
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mane to remain under a veil of sacred uncertainty, 
while I avoid coming in contact with the scandal of 
the embellishments in the walled garden of the Latins. 

" But what, then, of the olive leaves which you pro- 
mised to bring me ? ” do you ask ? 

Fear not, my dear friend, I have not forgotten you. 
I have plucked them from one of the very ancient 
trees that stand only a few paces from the wall of the 
Latin Gethsemane. It is quite as likely that that tree 
belonged to the true Gethsemane as the eight others 
that are enclosed within the wall. For myself, I feel 
perfectly contented with these olive-leaves as a memo- 
rial. You, I hope, will feel the same. 

And now I must stop, for the hour for the despatch 
of letters has arrived. I will only add, that yesterday 
I enjoyed a real feast-day (the Lord’s-day). The 
church was full of the many English travellers who 
happen at this moment to be in Jerusalem. What a 
privilege it was to hear the faithful Mr Crawford de- 
liver a most earnest and awakening discourse on Luke 
xvii. 20 ! The missionary Eeichardt preached in the 
afternoon in German, and in the evening wo had a 
meeting, as usual, for the reading of Scripture at Mr 
Crawford’s house. 

One word more let me add about an occurrence 
that has interested me. The night before last, on 
coming home from a walk, I saw Mr Crawford in con- 
versation with a Jewish Rabbi who wanted to learn 
English from him, while he in return offered to teach 
Mr Crawford Hebrew. I went up to them, and 
learned to my surprise that the Rabbi was an Am- 
sterdam Jew, of the name of Cohen, and who, as 
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he said, had been residing in Jerusalem under the 
name of Rabbi Nathan since 1818. He had not yet 
quite forgotten' Dutch. There was something touch- 
ing to me in meeting in Jerusalem with a son of 
Abraham (after the flesh), who had been born in my 
own country, and who spoke the same language which 
I had been first taught to lisp while lying in a mother’s 
bosom. Alas! that in other respects our sentiments 
should be so different ! The great point, as you can 
easily imagine, came at once under discussion ; but 1 
now observed, what I have since found confirmed by 
others, that Rabbi Nathan is one of the most learned 
in the Talmud, and at the same time one of the most 
hardened Jews in all Jerusalem. Our conversation 
lasted long, and, owing to the Rabbi’s eloquence, was 
copious enough in words. It was the first I had ever 
held on the subject of Christ with a Jew learned in the 
Talmud ; but it gave me a sufficient insight into the 
kind of opposition with which this sort of Israelites 
fortify themselves against every impression from Chris- 
tians. “ All good and well,” said he, “ for you folks ; 
I willingly believe you to be the best of honest men, 
and that you long for the conversion of the Jews with 
perfect sincerity ; but, withal, you are poor, mistaken 
people, that are quite unacquainted with the divine 
sciences. And were it not for the deep study I have 
devoted to the Talmud and to our other Rabbinical 
writings, I should not be able to withstand your ob- 
jections.” Thus it is the Talmudic science which so 
puffs up these Jews, and which, by swelling them with 
self-conceit, prevents them from receiving the gospel. 
Therefore it is that they always endeavour, every time 
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they are spoken to about their not believing in Christ, 
to transfer the controversy to the territory of the Tal- 
mud, well knowing that there they have a battery of 
never-ending sophistry which touches upon a thousand 
side questions, and thereby withdraws the attention 
from the one grand point with which we have properly 
to do. Some missionaries among the Jews have 
thought to overcome this difficulty by studying the 
Talmud itself, and I know not what other Jewish 
writings besides ; but experience has proved to them 
that this does not advance them by a finger’s breadth 
towards their object. On the contrary, it has proved 
a mere waste of strength and a diversion from the 
grand matter, sin, and mercy through the blood of 
the Cross. In short, if you would form a correct idea 
of the chief controversy waged by the learned Jews 
against the preaching of Christ, read what their 
fathers, the Scribes and Pharisees, said insultingly to 
the man that had been born blind, after he had been 
cured by Jesus. Then they reviled him and said. 
Thou art his disciple ; but we (!) are Moses* disci- 
ples (!). We know that God spake unto Moses: as 
for this fellow (mark the contempt), we know not from 
whence he is'** How true was the reply which the 
Lord made to them in a similar contest ! — “ There is 
one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust : 
for had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me ; for he wrote of me." j* The words addressed by 
Jesus Himself to those Jews may serve as a rule for 
directing us how to answer those who oppose the 
gospel. 

* John ix. 28, 29. 

VUL. II. 
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t John V. 45, 46. 
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. I have often heard the reflection made^ thaA the 
conversion of the heart is a matter that lies with God. 
The Holy Ghost alone can renew the heart ; his 
assistance we must therefore wait for. Yes ; but here 
there is an untruth concealed behind a truth. Cer- 
tainly, the renewal of the heart is exclusively the work 
of the Holy Ghost ; but man may resist and hinder 
that work. Waiting on the Holy Ghost is necessary 
above all things ; but it must not be an empty, lazy, 
and passive waiting ; this is nothing better than op- 
posing the Spirit’s work. However powerfully the 
Holy Ghost operates sometimes and in some per- 
sons, He forces none ; but there are many who 
force Him to abandon His work on the hard and ever 
more and more self-hardening heart. It is true, the 
Lord promises a new heart and a new spirit as the 
gift of His grace ; * but He gives at the same time this 
command, “ Make you a new heart and a new spirit, 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? ” f 

Philip has just been here to warn me that it is high 
time my letter were off*. I could have wished to have 
said more on this subject, but I must now break off. 
Farewell, my dear friend ; believe me always, &c, 

Jerusalem, 26<A April. 

Again have I spent a week in the Holy City. A 
few days more, and I shall no more see Jerusalem. !No 
more absolutely ? I hope not ; but probably no more 
in the course of this journey. 

Since sending off my last to you, I have again heard, 
seen, and experienced much, which you will be inter- 
* Jer. xxxi. 33 ; Ezek. xi. 19 xxxvi. 25-27. t Ezekiel xviii. 31. 
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ested in hearing. In all this, however, it is impossible 
to maintain any strict methodical order. It strikes me 
I must begin again where I last ended — with the work 
of evangelisation among the Jews. Were it not that 
there are so many clear and copious reports on the 
state of the Jews in the Holy Land, and more parti- 
cularly in Jerusalem, and on the efforts that have 
already been, and still continue to be, made for their 
conversion,* I would willingly send you a sketch of 
one or other of these efforts. But even in this respect 
I will be- as chary as possible with quotations from 
printed documents, in order that time and place may 
be left for my communicating what appears to me to 
be least known. If you would have a clear idea of the 
condition of the Jews in Palestine in general, and of 
those in Jerusalem in particular, I know no more faith- 
ful or complete account than that of the Scottish 
missionaries in 1839. In the course of the years that 
have elapsed since their mission some changes have no 
doubt occurred ; for example, the number of Jews given 
by them {Narrative, pp. 163 and 164), for Jerusalem, 
7000, and for all the Holy Land, 12,000, is now consi- 
derably augmented. I have heard it asserted on various 
sides that there are now in Jerusalem alone above 
10,000 Jews; elsewhere, too, there has been a con- 
siderable increase, though not in the same proportion. 
The missionary operations among the Jews have also, 
since 1839, undergone a great and constantly increas- 


* See, among others, the Jewish Intelligence and Monthly Account 
of the Proceedings of the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews.^Narrative of a Mission fo the Jews. — Journal of 
Missionary Labours in the City of Jcimsalem^ by F. V. Ewald, &c. 
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ing extension. But the peculiar character of Judaism 
has remained the same ; the Jerusalem Jew in his hear- 
ing towards Christianity is not altered, and even the 
practical results of the efforts of the missionaries among 
them are at present little more apparent than they 
were some years ago, at the commencement of their 
difficult labours. 

Of all the missionary societies there is perhaps none 
that meets with so much interest among believers as 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews. I sometimes meet, in the publications of 
that Society, with addresses which are meant to exalt 
the object of its labours above other missionary efforts. 
Surely such addresses are unnecessary, and perhaps not 
very favourable to the interests of the cause they advo- 
cate. The interest taken in the bringing in of the Jews 
to Christ’s kingdom is one of the great characteristics of 
the Christianity of our days. Those who plead for the 
missionary work among the Jews must not forget, how- 
ever, that the time of their being ingrafted again into 
the old stock is most intimately associated with the 
“ fulness of the Gentiles.” The sooner the gospel is 
preached to all nations, the sooner then shall Israel’s 
day dawn. Wo must do the one, and not leave the 
other undone. 

Meanwhile, among the ordinary mistakes in stimulat- 
ing to interest in the missionary work, is to be classed 
the presenting of strongly coloured pictures, striking 
incidents connected with conversions, long lists of prose- 
lytes, and BO forth. I will not impute to the London 
Society as an evil peculiar to it what is of general 
occurrence. But it appears to me that people would 
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often labour more cheerfully, and therefore with more 
of a blessing, both on themselves and on others, would 
they trouble themselves less about the abundant /mito, 
and more about the abundant labour, IfTot as if 1 
would maintain that rich results could be a matter of 
indifference to us : how should men have courage and 
energy to plough and to sow, had they no hope of a 
good harvest ? But by having their eyes turned too 
much to the harvest, they run the risk of not carrying 
on their work in the way the Lord has prescribed. 
The missionary work is one of much patience, much 
self-denial, much forbearance ; and herein is that say- 
ing true — “ One soweth and another reapeth.”* But 
" in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.”f Why, 
then, should we be afraid to look in the face the 
difficulties attending the mission among the Jews, and 
the small amount of fruit that has as yet been reaped ? 
Shall we thus lessen the interest that is felt in the 
mission? Will the contributions to the mission fall 
off in consequence? We believe not. For if it was 
the groat spiritual destitution of Israel that previously 
called the mission into existence, the same cogent rea- 
son will now redouble the zeal and increase the interest 
felt by all who lay to heart the lot of Israel. With the 
Lord it is a seeking of the lost sheep, — ^not of the ninety 
and nine, which are safe in the pastures of the wilder- 
ness; and the Lord’s followers find themselves con- 
strained in the same manner to help most where tl^c 
necessity is greatest. It is possible that some give 
unwillingly their contributions to missionary labours of 
which they hear much about the difficulties and little 
• John iv. 37. , t Oal. vi. 9. 
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of the good results ; let each in that respect take 
counsel with his own heart. For ourselves, we are of 
opinion that 'the faithful and true statement of the 
difficulties and. discouragements which the missionaries 
meet with, is a more cogent reason for Christians giving 
their support than the summing-up of the many pro- 
selytes gained by their labours, of whom so many, alas ! 
afterwards draw back. 

I acknowledge that the few days I have spent in 
Jerusalem are insufficient to give me a just view of all 
the particular details of the mission here. l^Teverthe- 
less, it requires no long intercourse with the members 
of the mission to obtain a knowledge of its main fea- 
tures. And if I may be allowed candidly to state my 
impression, I must say that I do not find the condition 
of the proselytes answer to the favourable conception 
which I had been led to form from the missionary 
reports. It is possible the fault may lie with myself. 
Possibly I may take too dark a view of the case; 
possibly, too, 1 may have formed to myself an ideal 
picture which was not warranted by the reports of the 
mission. Bo this as it may, words on the state of the 
mission, such as those of Bishop Gobat, may well be 
listened to with double attention : — “ Although we 
preach, exhort, warn, and pray with the people, prose- 
lytes and others, it is frequently, nay, almost habitu- 
ally, without any visible effect or result. And as I dare 
not say that the set time to favour Zion is not yet 
come, much less that the arm of the Lord is shortened, 
that His Word has lost its power, or that He is un- 
willing to save, I must come to the conclusion, which, 
as far as 1 am concerned, I feel to be the tmth, that 
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the fault is with us, in our want of power from on 
high, of unction, of life. When, therefore, I ask you 
to pray for us, truth obliges me to add ; do it as for 
poor and wretched creatures, unprofitable servants, 
who, although they possess a spark of spiritual life, 
live in such a deadening atmosphere, that they need a 
daily and double supply of grace, in order to become 
what they are called and expected to be, viz., the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth.” * 

O that many such humble and faithful servants 
might come to Zion, and that the Spirit may be given 
to us to strengthen their hands by our prayers ! 

With such a state of matters before us, the question 
naturally suggests itself, whether the missionary work 
among the Jews is conducted in the manner best fitted 
to promote its success ? In all missionary work much 
depends on the manner in which the gospel is pre- 
sented. The question therefore is an important one. 
The Scottish missionaries of 1839 gave it their most 
earnest attention.^ A knowledge of the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Spanish, German, and Italian tongues (tlius 
do they express themselves in their enumeration of the 
accomplishments required in a missionary to Jerusa- 
lem), is in the first place necessary. Further, ho 
ought to be well grounded in prophecy, ‘^and he 
should be one who fully and thoroughly - adopts tho 
principles of literal interpretation, both in order to 
give him hope and perseverance, and in order to fit 
him for reasoning with Jews. It is not so much 
preaching talents as controversial that are required ; 

* See Jeivish Intdligence .June 1851, p. 218, &c. 

t See yarrative, p. 193 ,&o. , 
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yet it is to be hoped that both may soon be needed. 
He ought to have an acquaintance with Hebrew lite- 
rature to the extent of understanding the Talmud, so 
as to be able to set aside its opinions. Acquaintance, 
too, with the Cabbala is necessary, in order to know the 
sources of Jewish ideas, and how Scriptural arguments 
are likely to affect their minds,” &c. This they sug- 
gested in answer to the above question. Katurally, the 
experience of the missionaries established at that time 
in Jerusalem was in this matter their rule ; the infor- 
mation they received on various points was from the 
best source. Yet experience has proved that the 
preaching of the gospel according to this plan is at- 
tended with little progress. It is at this day as it was 
in those of Paul : " Charge them before the Lord that 
they strive not about words to no profit, but to the 
subverting of the hearers. — Shun profane and vain 
babblings. — Foolish and unlearned questions avoid, 
knowing that they do gender strifes.” * The London 
Society has perceived this, and on that account has re- 
cently sent a missionary to Jerusalem, not gifted with 
any extraordinary controversial accomplishments to 
dispute with the Jews, but a man full of the Holy 
Ghost, desiring to know nothing but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.” You know to whom I refsr, 
— ^the Rev. H. Crawford; and now see how he sets 
about bringing the gospel tidings to the Jews. Last 
Thursday evening he held his first meeting for the 
searching of Holy Scripture. He had succeeded in 
assembling some Jews in the little school-room at his 
house, in spite of the curses and excommunications 

* 2 Tim. il. 14, 16, i3. 
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with which the Eabbis threaten all who have any deal- 
ings with the missionaries. Mr Crawford is not yet 
familiar enough with one of the languages commonly 
spoken by the Jews to make himself understood 
without an interpreter ; but Mr Daniels (the missionary 
who was formerly at Safed^ and who found himself 
obliged to leave that place, and has since resided at 
Jerusalem), translated what he said into Hebrew. ' He 
proved from the Scriptures that the law of Moses can 
justify no man, but much rather makes the transgres- 
sion to be exceeding sinful, and thereby only brings a 
curse ; that the law was nowise given by G-od in order 
to justify man, " but was ordained on account of trans- 
gressions ; ” that God, however, entered into a covenant 
of grace with Adam, which covenant he continued 
with Noah, Abraham, and so on; that this covenant 
of grace is an " everlasting covenant,” that never can 
be annulled ; that God, in fulfilment of this covenant, 
made an engagement of a propitiatory priesthood with 
Phineas,* giving to him, not to Moses, His “ covenant 
of peace.” ‘^He shall have, and his seed after him, 
the covenant of an everlasting priesthood, because he 
was jealous for his God, and made an atonement for 
the children of Israel ; ” that nevertheless, they, the 
Jews, have now for near eighteen hundred years been 
without the priestly service, so that one of two things 
must have happened : either God has departed from 
and been unfaithful to this everlasting covenant, or 
God has been proved to be true by the appointment of 
another High Priest, even Jesus Christ, “ the Son of 
David,” — " born at Bethlehem ,” — “ Jesus of Nazar- 


♦ Nuni. XXV. 11-13. 
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reth,” now exalted at God’s right hand;, "a minister of 
the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, which the 
Lord pitched, and not man,” * “ a high priest over the 
house of God,” •|’ presenting at all times before God 
the offering of His atonement. 

I had the privilege of being present at this first 
exposition of the Gospel. That I had much personal 
enjoyment from it you will readily understand. 

Here was no Talmudical or Cabbalistic strife of words. 
Sin and grace, man incapable of recovery by himself, 
and Christ the Saviour of the lost sinner — to turn all 
his energies to convincing man of this, and to eschew 
all strife of words about matters that divert the sinner 
from these great truths, this is the method which the 
missionary never will pursue in vain. Scripture itself 
points to this way, and experience in all parts of the 
earth, whether amongst the Heathen or the Jews, 
bears the same testimony. One of the missionaries, 
whose labours at Jerusalem were particularly blessed, the 
Rev. F. C. Ewald, gives us in his Journal, p. 220, which 
we have mentioned more than once, a specimen of the 
manner in which he went to work, and in his case, too, 
we find the same testimony repeated. A Jew came to 
him with the request that he would read the !N^ew Tes- 
tament with him. Why ? 

“ * To learn something about Christianity.’ 

‘ If you wish to know the truth, if you really 
desire to know something about Christianity for the 
salvation of your soul, you must begin with reading 
the Old Testament, for Christianity, the doctrine of 
the Messiah, is clearly revealed there.’ 

* Heb. viii. 2. t Heb. x. 21. 
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" I read with him for two hours in the Old Testa- 
ment (I could not then spare more time), pointed out 
to him the fall of the human race in Adam, the glori- 
ous promise of a Deliverer, and the benefits resulting 
from His meritorious death and passion to all who be- 
lieve in Him. These were new things to the inquirer. 
He came to me for three successive days, during which 
time I fully developed to him Christ, as predicted by 
the fathers, by Moses, and the prophets. Having 
done this, I said, ^How wc will read the Hew Testa- 
ment, for you will be able to understand it now that 
you have read the Old Testament. You will find that 
the Old Testament is closely connected with the Hew ; 
that the former contains the predictions, the latter the 
fulfilment.’ And I am thankful to state, that this son 
of Abraham has thereby been convinced of the truth, 
has been brought to a sense of his own sinfulness, the 
need of a Saviour, and become a disciple of Christ 
Jesus.” 

So much, then, for the most effectual manner of 
preaching the Gospel to the Jews, — a direct exhibition 
of sin and the atonement, — the avoiding of learned 
verbal controversies on the Talmud and the religious 
writings of the Rabbis. 

A great hindrance, however, arises from the diffi- 
culty of finding access to the Jews. The bitter hatred 
entertained by the Rabbis towards a living Christianity, 
and, in particular, towards the missionaries, makes it 
almost impossible for the latter to speak to the Jews 
about the concerns of their souls, — much more to 
bring them under regular religious teaching; and, 
finally, should they profess their belief in the Lord 
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Jesus, to incorporate them into the congregation of 
the Protestant Christians of Jerusalem. This you 
will readily conceive from what we see on looking 
around us in our own Christian lands. On this ac- 
count, the London society has very wisely attached to 
its agency at Jerusalem a medical institution in the 
form of an hospital, in which gratuitous attendance is 
given to sick Jews. The haughty heart, when broken 
by the disease of the body, is willing to listen to the voice 
of Divine compassion, especially when the lips of those 
from whom that voice proceeds are in correspondence 
with the benevolent hand of human sympathy and 
tenderness. This is the way pointed out to us by our 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, — ^the way which, methinks, 
is too much neglected by missionaries and missionary 
societies in general. Once and again have I written 
to you about the desirableness of having the Gospel 
preached with the aid of medicinal advice to the hea- 
thens of this land (I mean the Mohammedans) ; and 
with respect to the Jews, the case is not different : 
nay, more ; as the temporal condition of the Jews in 
Palestine is much more pitiable than that of the Mo- 
hammedans, we may be allowed to hope that the 
medical aid referred to will operate so much the more 
powerfully among them. How poor, ill-clothed, and 
miserable the Jews are in Jerusalem, is very well 
known; and also how hundreds would perish with 
hunger but for the paltry supplies sent them every 
year from their fellow-religionists in Europe. In the 
reports of the worthy Dr Maegowan, under whose 
management the hospital has now been for many 
years, constant instances occur of the deeply deplor- 
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able condition in which the Jews subsist. As the 
subject is so I nportant, you must allow me to adduce 
one or two cases. "The poor,” writes Dr Macgowan 
in a letter dated 28th Nov. 1850,* "suffer much 
from cold during the winter season, or rather the 
rainy season, in this country, from their being mise- 
rably clothed, fed, and lodged, which circumstances 
constitute the predisposing causes in general of all 
diseases. In my private visits to the Jews in their 
own dwellings, I have many opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with their condition, which in many in- 
stances is truly wretched. Among the numerous ones 
within my knowledge, I would refer to one or two 
only, in both which I believe that actual want of the 
necessaries of life, and the depression of mind which 
usually accompanies it, have been the predisposing 
cause of disease. Yesterday I was called to a dirty 
looking house, after entering which I was ushered into 
a large gloomy chamber, wherein were three beds, 
each occupied by a sick person. These consisted of 
an aged woman, and a man and his wife ; the latter 
being near her confinement. Everything in the room 
bore the appearance of squalid poverty. But I was 
most struck by the state of the patients, who seemed 
to me, after an attentive examination of their symp- 
toms, to be all suffering under one and the same 
disease, viz., hunger. I visited them again this morn- 
ing, with the purpose of giving them the means of 
providing some necessary articles of food, which they 
stood so much in need of. My impression as to their 
real condition was confirmed by this second visit. On 

* See Jevnsh Intelligence^ March 1851. 
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my asking the old woman what ailed her, she an- 
swered : * Mi meuro de hamhre,* (I am dying of 
hunger). And when I further inquired of the young 
man what were his means of subsistence, he confessed 
that he was quite destitute, and dependent on the 
precarious assistance of his relatives.” 

In another letter, dated January 28, 1851 {Jew. 
Intel!., May 1851), Dr Macgowan writes about a young 
Jewess, a patient in the hospital, who had given birth 
to an infant the day following the death of her hus- 
band : — “ Thirty days had elapsed since that event, 
during which she had suffered the greatest distress 
from illness and want of the common necessaries of 
life. It seems that the family had no relatives in 
Jerusalem, whose assistance they could claim in their 
distress. But one of the small community of the Ka- 
raites, who had known her husband, played the part 
of the good Samaritan to the poor Jewess and her 
child. He came to the hospital, and making known 
to me her distressed case, begged that I would receive 
her as a patient. I readily gave my consent, and she 
was soon conveyed with her infant into one of the 
wards of the hospital. On examination, I found that 
she was suffering from lumbar abscess, and reduced to 
the last degree of emaciation. The child seemed 
perishing from want of food, as the mother was unable 
to nurse. To bring up infants by hand is extremely 
difficult in this country ; and I therefore made inquiries 
among the Jews for a wet-nurse. One was soon found, 
and the child committed to her care. It was snatched 
just in time from the grave. This contributed not a 
little to the comfort of the mother, who had alreadv 
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been operated on, and was doing well.” Would you 
believe, my friend, that notwithstanding all this labour 
of love, the enmity of the Jews is so great that they 
do their utmost to keep their poor perishing sufferers 
back from the hospital? Alas for such marvellous blind- 
ness ! There is a dawn of hope, but the Spirit of dark- 
ness fights against it as much as he can. Indeed, one 
often feels tempted to question whether light will ever 
break through and conquer. But the Lord watcheth it 
all ; and often, when opposition was the greatest, and 
when every opening for good seemed to be shut. His 
arm has wrought mightily, and His name has greatly 
been glorified. So, for instance. Dr Maegowan re- 
ceived, not long ago, a visit from the Chief Eabbi, and 
several of the other Kabbis, to thank him for all the 
good he does to Israel. Some of these Eabbis were 
once amongst his bitterest enemies. Gladdening, too, 
are the official reports of the number of those who 
have received help, cither from Dr Maegowan himself 
or from his assistant, Mr E. S. Caiman. ]l!lot less than 
457 patients have been treated in the hospital during 
the past year (1851) ; 5113 have been out-patients, 
relieved at the establishment; and 2713 patients have 
been visited at their own dwellings.* 

* Not only through means of the hospital, but also by private 
medical aid, a way of access is sought to the heart of the Jews. In 
order to obtain this difficult object,” wrote Mr Crawford to me in the 
end of 1852, “I propose having recourse to the aid of my original pro- 
fession. I have taken a shop in the very heart of the Jewish quarter, 
and there I intend to spend some hours daily, keeping medicines there, 
together with Bibles and tracts. The opposition to this measure will, 
of course, be great. Indeed, I hear already that the llabbis have for- 
bidden any Jew to approach this shop ; but even if they do not, it will 
bring me frequently in contact with thepi, and, indeed, the shop is so 
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In speaking about the labours of self-denying love, 
which seeks to save souls from destruction by means 

placed that I could speak to several Jews without going out of my own 
door, as they are engaged in their own business. I intend to follow Dr 
Kalley’s example, in having prescription papers, one side printed 
in Hebrew with texts and brief arguments from Scripture, the other 
blank, for writing the prescription. Many regard this as a wild scheme, 
and it is very likely to fail ; but in a work so arduous as this a man 
must go as far as he has light to direct him, and trust for further illu- 
mination according to his need.” A few months later, Mr Crawford 
wrote as follows : — In the month of January last I opened a little 
shop in the heart of the Jewish quarter, to give medicines gratuitously 
to the sick, there being many more sick than the hospital can relieve. 
I hoped by this means to become personally acquainted with many Jews, 
and to progress in knowledge of their barbarous dialects. This has in 
great measure answered my expectations. At first I had numerous 
applicants, more than I could weU get time to attend to ; amongst these 
were some of the chief Eabbis ; but after W\q preaching^ excommunica- 
tion was proclaimed (through the streets) against all who should have 
any dealings with me, and since this I have had comparatively few ; it 
has, however, been a means of communication with many who otherwise 
would have remained strangers. One day, to my delight, I found the 
shop door plastered with abusive placards, which was taking the initia- 
tive in a warfare which I am most anxious to carry on. I wrote an 
answer to these placards, carefully avoiding to reciprocate their abuse, 
and many of the Jews read this answer, a copy of which I keep posted 
up in the shop, and I find the advantage of a thing written on the spot 
under circumstances generally known ; for although they will not read 
tracts, they will read that which relates to local transactions in which 
they are interested.” A more detailed account of the preaching in the 
streets is found in the Jewish Intelligence^ July 185.3, x>- 252, &c. It is 
curious to observe how several of the newspapers of soutjiern Europe 
have narrated in their columns this attempt to preach the gospel, not, 
however, without making their own comments upon what Mr Crawford 
on that occasion had to suffer. From the July number of the above 
quoted periodical we here add a copy of the Jewish placards, and the 
answer Mr Crawford gave : — 

Jewish Placards. 

A bad sign, this wicked and unclean heresy ; his name and memory 
shall be blotted out. Thy stupid head has opened a shop in our street, 
and knows not what to do to pervert the holy Israelites, either with 
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of affording help to sick people, I must not forget to 
mention the Jerusalem Institution of Deaconesses of 
Pastor Fliedner, from Kaiserswerth. "When sick- 
ness was so prevalent during several months of last 
year,” thus writes Bishop G^obat in his yearly report of 

money, which you divide to the poor every month, or with words of 
cunning deceit ; and also thou hast thought to preach a sermon, but 
when thou preachedst in the Jewish quarter we have done unto thee 
according to our will. Woe to you, woe to your soul ! You have lost 
this world and the world to come ! And to conclude, what are you 1 
only a filthy dog ; and in thy sermon which thou preachedst thou sayest 
^ Ajid all the house of Israel, and,’ ” — [When my dragoman had copied 
thus far, a Jew came and tore down both the placards.] 

Mr Crawford’s reply went as follows : — 

** * Lot them curse, but bless thou/ 

*** To the law and to the testimony.' 

Men and Brethren, — Since you accuse me of giving money to the 
poor Jews, in order to pervert their souls, I hereby jiromise to give 
money, not to the poor and unlearned, but to the wise and great among 
you who are able to prove publicly from Moses and the prophets the 
following points : — 

“ Challer^ga to the Learned at Jerusalem, 

“ One thousand piastres to any rabbi who can prove that the law 
now observed by the Jews is the same law which God gave unto Moses, 
without addition or alteration by precei>t of men. 

‘‘ i One thousand piastres to any rabbi who can 2 )rove that the law as 
now observed by the Jews can save the soul of any man in the world 
to come. 

J One thousand j^iastres to any rabbi who can prove that all men, 
Jews as well as Gentiles, are not by nature under the curse and wrath 
of God, and in danger of eternal damnation. 

“ T One thousand piastres to any rabbi who can prove that any man 
living can be justified before God, except through faith in the Messiah, 
the ‘ Branch’ of David and the ‘ Lord our Righteousness.’ 

“ n One thousand piastres to whoever can 2 )rove that the Messiah is 
not the Son of God as well as Son of David. 

"1 One thousand piastres to whoever can prove that the time at 
which the prophets predicted the coming of the Messiah is not long 
since past. 

‘‘ T One thousand piastres to whoever can prove that the Messiah 

VOL. II. V 
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the Jenisalem Mission,* " so that there was scarcely any 
family without one or more of its members being dan- 
gerously ill, including the two teachers of the Diocesan 
School, and no proper person to attend and nurse the 
sick could be found, I wrote to the Rev. Mr Fliedner, 
asking him to send us two of the pious deaconesses of 
Kaiserswerth, to nurse our sick, to visit regularly our 
proselyte females, and, if possible, to take some part in 
teaching the children of the school, in cases when the 
teachers be unwell. In April last, Mr Fliedner him- 
self brought four deaconesses, one of superior educa- 
tion, to direct the work, and one well acquainted with 

should not come first in weakness, to suffer and die for the sins of 
Israel and the Gentiles, before Ho comes as a King in power and great 
glory to judge the world. 

‘‘ n One thousand piastres to whoever can prove that Jesus of Naza- 
reth is not the true Messiah, the Son of David, and the Son of God. 

“ The above 8000 piastres will be paid to any Jew in Jerusalem, or in 
any part of the world, who can prove publicly the points above men- 
tioned from Moses and the prophets/* 

In another letter of Mr Crawford’s, published in Jewish Intelligence 
for September 1853, we read — I have made no fresh attempt at preach- 
ing in the Jewish quarter, hoping that permission from the committee 
would arrive for the use of the Hebrew types, which may enable me to 
commence a more unobtrusive warfare. To this I feel encouraged by 
the feet that the queries to the rabbis (of which I think I sent you a 
copy) excited a good deal of interest, and I could have circulated many 
if they had been printed ; as it is, many Jews have read them, and some 
have promised an answer, but as yet I have received no claim for the 
money. At my little medicine shop, I had for a time but few applicants. 
A month since, a venerable authoritative looking rabbi came to the door, 
and asked me (others standing by) whether I was a physician or not. 
1 replied that I was, and began to explain to him, as well as I could 
(Mermelstein not being there), my actual position and motives, but he 
soon turned to those about him saying, ‘Another thing,’ and left 
abruptly.” 

* Forty-fourth Report of the London Society for Promoting^ &c., 
pp, 39, 40. 
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all the business of a Dispensary, both supported by 
two different committees in Prussia, and two others at 
my expense, to nurse first our proselytes, and also 
other patients. They all liv^ together, and receive the 
patients that need more care and attention into their 
house. Besides this, they all visit regularly our poorer, 
and especially the female, proselytes and inquirers, to 
advise them, as well as to read and pray with them ; 
from which some good effects are already visible. I 
expect much good from their presence here ; for their 
quiet, humble, benevolent, and altogether Christian 
hfe and conduct, cannot but tell upon the hearts and 
consciences of many Jews and Gentiles. Dr Mac- 
gowan has kindly undertaken to attend gratuitously 
upon the patients of this Christian hospital. And 
here I cannot forbear expressing publicly my grati- 
tude to the London Society for promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, for their generously defraying the 
travelling expenses of the two deaconesses, for whom I 
had written with the full concurrence of their repre- 
sentatives in Jerusalem.” 

The house in which the deaconesses are established 
lies on Mount Zion, close by the British Consulate. 
It belongs to the King of Prussia, who has purchased 
it with a view to further the object of Pastor Pliedner. 

In a threefold manner, the pious women of the 
Kaiserswerth Institution are endeavouring in this house 
to do good, by nursing the sick, by educating children, 
and by offering hospitality to travellers. The two first- 
named branches are at the charge of the mother esta- 
blishment at Kaiserswerth, receiving, at the same time, 
some support from private donations. In the Infir- 
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mary, now provided with twelve beds, patients are 
received of every nation and religion. The principle 
is here, by affording corporal assistance to the sick, and 
by shewing them acts of Christian charity, to try to 
open the way for the truths of the Gospel. The Rev. 
Mr Valentiner has at the beginning of this year, by 
the care of the King of Prussia, been added to the 
institution as its pastor. On the 2d May next, the 
deaconesses will have been established here a year, and 
the number of patients who during that year were 
received in the Infirmary, will appear under the fol- 
lowing classification : — 


German Protestants, . 

14 

Arab Latins, 

. 10 

German Boman Catholics, . 

2 

Jews, . 

8 

Italian Boman Catholics, . 

3 

Proselytes, . 

. 12 

Arab Protestants, 

10 

Coptic Christians, 

. 4 

Arab Greeks, 

9 

Mohammedans, . 

6 

Russian Greeks, . 

1 


— 


In all, 78 

Of these, 4(5 were men, and 32 women. 


From Bishop Gobat’s letter, you will have observed 
that the educational branch provides for the reception 
of orphans and other girls who are destitute and need 
instruction. The chief object is to train them for 
Christian teachers and nurses of the sick in these lands. 
There are now eight such children, under the care of 
the deaconesses, — some of Arab parents, others of 
Jews or proselytes. 

The branch devoted to giving hospitality is a private 
institution of the King of Prussia. All kind of tra- 
vellers, but especially Protestants, are received here. 
Poor pilgrims, who had hitherto only found a shelter 
in the convents, and on such occasions were often se- 
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duced to forsake the evangelical church to which they 
belonged, of course not without great damage to their 
souls, will find a free admittance in the house of the 
deaconesses. For a fortnight^board and lodging is gra- 
tuitously given to them from the special fund provided 
by the noble monarch. The Prussian consul and 
the Bishop have the superintendence of this part of 
the institution. 

1 have visited the house of the deaconesses more than 
once. Both the arrangements and the persons of the 
institution please me much. I can fancy how in this 
place the hardened Jew and the savage Mohammedan 
must feel a new life penetrate their hearts, when Chris- 
tian charity looks upon them with the eye of compas- 
sion, and stretches forth the kindly, nursing hand. 
I doubt not for a moment but that the humble 
deaconesses in Jerusalem will prove to be powerful 
instruments to the gathering in of souls for the king- 
dom of our blessed Lord. 

Among the many difficulties which the London 
Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews 
has to overcome, the poor condition of the Jews is one 
of the greatest. JS^ot only is the Society obliged to 
give pecuniary support to those Jews who embrace 
Christianity, and who, consequently, are cast off from 
all intercourse with their former co-religionists; but 
this kind of relief leads to great abuse on the side of 
the proselytes. Often it happens that Jews who are 
without bread, or burdened with debts, call upon the 
missionaries under pretext of being anxious for in- 
struction in the things belonging to the religion of 
Christ ; and when they have walked for a while in that 
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way, and by exemplary conduct, sometimes even to 
the extent of suffering persecution from their former 
fellow- Jews, have moved the missionaries to lend them 
help or relief in their secular distresses, they return 
as the dog to his own vomit again,” shewing thereby 
what their real object has been. Sometimes, too, they 
maintain consistency of character until they are bap- 
tised, and thereby actually become members of the 
Episcopal community. Their backsliding, after having 
been incorporated in the Church of Christ, is one of 
those sad circumstances which demand the greatest 
caution in the acceptance of the proselytes, but which 
cannot, even with the utmost knowledge and judgment 
of character, be entirely avoided. Nor is this state of 
things limited to the Jews merely. The Rev. Mr San- 
dreszki, missionary from the " Church Missionary So- 
ciety” among the eastern Christians, a man of long 
and manifold experience, obtained by many years of 
labour in Asia Minor, declared to me the other day 
with regard to the eastern Christians, that of all those 
who come and hear the Gospel preached, he has no 
assurance that the inquiry of any one after Christ is 
sincere. He feared that of every one of them it would 
sooner or later appear that some worldly motive or 
other, probably of a pecuniary character, was their 
primary object. 

In order to meet this difficulty, the London society 
in 1849 established a « House of Industry,” where 
proselytes who are in want of means for earning their 
daily bread receive instruction in different trades, 
and at the same time instruction in the elements of 
the Christian religion. The time they spend in this 
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institution serves, too, as a kind of trial of their sin- 
cerity. The yearly reports have several times given 
very satisfactory accounts of the effects of this estab- 
lishment. It is placed unde;: the superintendence of 
Mr and Mrs Hershon, both converted Israelites. As 
far as I am justified in doing so from my short inter- 
course with them, I must say I have the best hope 
of their efforts with regard to the welfare of those who 
are placed under their care. 

In the House of Industry little articles are made of 
olive-wood as memorials of Jerusalem for travellers. 
The olive-wood used for this purpose, I have been 
assured, is from the Mount of Olives. I have pur- 
chased a few of these little objects, and I promise you 
a share of them when I come home. 

I fancy that another trial may be made for the ad- 
vancement of the Gospel in Jerusalem by the coloni- 
sation of trades-people, true converts from Judaism. 
As the insincere and backsliding proselytes bring 
great shame on the name of the Lord Jesus ; so, on 
the other hand, there is nothing that recommends the 
Gospel so much as Christian principles carried out 
and displayed in the daily conversation of disciples in 
the midst of the bustle of ordinary life. Moreover, as 
there are now a considerable number of Europeans 
living in Jerusalem, the want of European trades-people 
and servants is more and more felt. A carpenter, 
shoemaker, grocer, binder, and female dressmaker (for 
ladies) will find in Jerusalem good employment. From 
Germany a number of trades-people have already set- 
tled here ; not, however, alas ! from the desire of be- 
coming salt among the multitude, but rather for the 
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sake of the bread which perisheth. Of the German 
colonists which. Ritter mentions as having settled in 
Wadi-TJrtas, where I did not meet with them, I have 
of late got some information. They are Christian colo- 
nists, walk in sincerity and consistency, and find abun- 
dance of work in their respective trades. It strikes 
me that the influence of such colonists upon the Jews 
would be greater if they were converts from Judaism. 

One more point I must touch upon, as seeming to 
me open to improvement with regard to its bearing 
upon the Gospel labour in the Holy City, — I mean 
the manner in which the public divine service is con- 
ducted. I fear there will be many voices raised up 
against my opinion ; but I may not for that reason 
withhold the expression of my conviction. The lit^r 
urgical prayers are read, according to the custom of 
the English Episcopal cathedral churches in " Christ’s 
Church” at Jerusalem, every morning, and this, on 
account of the proselytes, in the Hebrew language. 
Some of the missionaries to whom I freely expressed 
my opinion about the unfi’uitfulness of such a system 
of daily repeating a round of prayers, have answered 
me that the Jews, accustomed to a religion which 
consists almost exclusively of the observance of certain 
forms and the repetition of certain prescribed prayers, 
wanted a kind of substitute for these, and finding so 
much analogy in the prayer-services of the English 
Church with their own mode of worship, it would be an 
inducement to them to embrace the doctrines of Christ. 
Something fonnular was absolutely necessary for the 
Jew, grown up as ho is in a whole life of forms. I 
readily admit that he wants something formular in 
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his mode of worshipping God through Christ — ^who 
wants it not ? — ^but the daily early morning services in 
“ Christ’s Church” are not limited to a mere something. 
On the contrary, I entirely agree with what another 
member of the Jerusalem mission observed to me the 
other day : “ I hope we shall begin an attempt to 
preach the Gospel daily in Hebrew in the church. I 
confess I do not like our present daily service ; it par- 
takes too much of the death-like apathy of most 
of such services in England. I think I could bear 
the want of success if I could really feel that we were 
scattering the seed of the Word both amongst our 
proselytes and the unconverted Jews; but we have 
no warrant to expect reaping, without sowing the 
precious seed.” My own individual opinion is that the 
Jew, who is once convinced his religion of forms is 
insufficient to justify him before God, and sees, by the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, that he is set entirely 
free from the bondage of forms wherein he used to 
seek the forgiveness of his sins, must feel so perfectly 
weary of his forms that any kind of substitution in 
this respect is rather disagreeable than welcome to 
him. I rejoice, therefore, that the German evange- 
lical element begins more and more to pervade Chris- 
tianity in Jerusalem, as it will, no doubt, if working 
together with the English Episcopal Church in unity 
and love, compensate for the superabundance of for- 
malism of which there would perhaps be danger if 
that church was exercising her influence exclusively; 
whilst, mutually acting on each other, the Episcopal 
forms are a means of keeping the free development of 
the Gospel truths in the non-episcopal sections of the 
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Church from running into democratical unorderliness. 
If any of the* members of the Loudon Society for 
From., See,, differ in this respect from me, 1 hope they 
will not be offended at the above candid expression of 
my sentiments, which indeed are those of the liveliest 
interest in their labours, and which are full of the 
deepest desire that they may reap an abundant harvest 
of their toil. 

I know, my friend, you take a great interest in 
schools. You will therefore be glad to see, from the 
reports of the Society, how well the Diocesan school is 
progressing, and what a blessing is resting upon the 
school of Miss Cooper and her worthy assistant. Miss 
Bailton, who has recently arrived in company of the 
Crawfords. About fifty Jewish women and girls re- 
ceive instruction from these ladies, not only in the 
truths of Christianity, but also in such kinds of female 
work as are useful to them either in the family circle, 
or in the way of earning their bread. 

So you perceive that the Jerusalem mission em- 
braces a most interesting field of Gospel labour. The 
difficulties of those engaged in it are, no doubt, great 
and many ; but great is also their faithful and perse- 
vering love. The Lord will watch His work : He will 
keep and water it continually ; He will give the in- 
crease. Unto Him we commit it as His own work. 
May He fill us with warm and tender affection for His 
missionaries in Jerusalem, even for Zion’s sake.’*' May 
we learn to understand much of the " songs of de- 

* The Christian’s call for taking an interest in Israel’s salvation, is 
clearly and forcibly expounded in Fuller’s Land of Canaan, See Jewish 
Intelligence^ Oct. 1853, p. 341, &c. We recommend it to the attention 
of our readers. 
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grees,” and may we answer the inyitation, " Pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem : they shall prosper that love thee.”* 

An institution of a different, hut also an interesting 
character, is the " Jerusalem^Literary Society,” which 
was founded in the end of 1849 by " a few friends 
assembled in the Holy City, who, after some years’ 
residence in the Holy Land, were convinced that 
there are manners, literature, antiquities, &c., existing 
around them which would highly interest the learned in 
Europe, especially those who attach themselves to studies 
relating to the Holy Bible — and were of opinion that, 
instead of merely detailing these in correspondence to 
their friends as anecdotes or descriptions, it would be 
better to concentrate such information in such a mode 
as would make it generally accessible.” Literary and 
other contributions were requested from Europe, re- 
ceived, and collected in a library. A small museum of 
curiosities was founded in the same manner. Both are 
open to every traveller. The Society holds its meet- 
ings on Friday evenings, to which the members who 
reside in Jerusalem contribute essays, information, &c. 

As soon as 300 subscriptions are enrolled,” so says 
the prospectus, “ the Society pledges itself to the pub- 
lication in London of a quarterly magazine, in which 
the chief of these essays shall be inserted.” 1 am sorry 
to say, however, that the Society has not yet attained 
this degree of success. Mr Finn, H. B. M.’s consul at 
Jerusalem, is President of the Society; Mr Rogers, Se- 
cretary for Palestine ; the Right Rev. S. Gobat, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and the Earl of Aberdeen, are Vice- 
patrons ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury is Patron. 

* Psalm cxxii. 6. 
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I have twice attended the Friday evening meetings 
of the Society with the greatest pleasure. The zeal 
shewn not only by Mr Finn and Mr Eogers, but also 
by the excellent Mrs Finn, deserves every praise. I 
hope their efforts will create increased interest in their 
institution, and will reap their due reward. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to observe that the Society stands as 
yet in too isolated a position, especially with reference 
to the learned German orientalists, who, as is well 
known, are greatly interested in whatever concerns Pa- 
lestine. The want of a periodical, too, in which the 
labours and progress of the Society might be made 
known to the European world, is one cause why the 
Jerusalem Literary Society is not so useful as it might 
be ; and with regard to its offering advantage to tra- 
vellers who spend a few days in Jerusalem as by the way, 
their time is generally too limited and too much occu- 
pied with the seeing of so many important and attractive 
things, for them to spend it among the volumes of the 
Society’s library, or in perusing its written documents. 

One question which I should like to see the Society 
take up, is the one about the so-called Tombs of the 
Kings to the north of Jerusalem. You remember, my 
friend, I wrote to you from Paris, that M. de Saulcy 
had communicated to the “ Institut de France,” that 
he had ascertained these tombs to have really been those 
of the kings of Judah, but that his statement had en- 
countered much opposition from the learned members 
of that body. One day I visited these tombs, and was 
able to do so with more advantage perhaps than M. de 
Saulcy, as the rainy season is past, and consequently I 
was not, as the French traveller was, obstructed by the 
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rain-water collected in these caves. The Rev. H, 
Beichardt was kind enough to accompany me. He had 
visited the tombs several times, and was therefore an 
excellent guide in the subterrahnean chambers. I need 
not give you a description of the tombs, such having 
already been done by others at full length. If you ask 
me whether my visit has confirmed me or not in M. 
de Saulcy’s supposition, I must answer that such a 
visit was not likely to lead to anything decisive on the 
point ; for M. de Saulcy founds his so-called discovery 
of these being the real sepulchres of Judah’s kings upon 
all sorts of hypotheses, which, of course, receive no elu- 
cidation by research on the spot. It is well known that 
Dr Robinson identifies these tombs with the sepulchral 
monument of Queen Helena of Adiabene ; and that Dr 
Wilson holds them, perhaps on less valid grounds, to 
he the royal tombs of Herod. Ritter* has amply con- 
sidered the matter, and has compared these supposi- 
tions with those of Schultz, Krafft, Tobler, and others. 
He deems the arguments of Robinson sufficiently con- 
clusive as to the tombs being those of Helena. The 
name, “ Tombs of the Kings,” according to him, does 
not occur before the end of the IGth century among 
travellers in Palestine. On the other hand, he observes, 
the tomb of David, on the southern brow of Mount 
Zion, has been known under that name from the very 
earliest times ;*!• whilst it appears from the 3d chapter 
of Kehemiah, verses 15 and 16, that the access from the 
King’s gardens to the city of David and the Sepul- 
chres of David,” quite corresponds with the situation 
of what at present is called David’s Tomb. In turning 
* Erdkunde, 16« theil. pp. 474, 478. ' t Ib. pp. 326, 367. 
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up the pages of Holy Writ, I find that, whatever might 
have been indicated by the name of City of David,” 
that name never refers to any locality beyond Mount 
Zion, properly speaking. !N^ot only the small part of 
Zion on which the proper castle of David stood, but all 
that was situated within the wall which surrounded the 
royal residence along the steep declivities of the hill, 
seems to be meant by what Scripture calls “the City 
of David.” But the so-called Tombs of the Kings to the 
north of Jerusalem are so far beyond the limits of Zion, 
that it is utterly impossible, however much Scripture 
might be strained to make it accord with one’s own 
preconceived notions, to bring this distant locality under 
what the Bible so plainly and positively delineates as 
David’s city. “ So David slept with his fathers, and 
was buried in the city of David.” * Solomon, Eeho- 
boam, Abijam, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Ahaziah, Amaziah, 
Jotham, Hezekiah, and Josiah, were all buried in the 
family-sepulchre of their father David. Of Jehoram, 
Joash, XJzziah, or, as the book of Kings calls him, Aza- 
riah, Ahaz, Manasseh and Amon, it is recorded that 
they were buried in their family-sepulchres, but not in 
those of the kings, with the addition, however, in “the 
city of David.” If, then, I keep to the letter of the 
Word of God, it seems to me impossible, whatever the 
tombs called those of the kings to the north of Jeru- 
salem may be, to identify them with the sepulchre of 
David and his successors, or with those of Jehoram 
and the other kings who were not buried in the royal 
sepulchres, though also “ in the City of David.”f 

* 1 Kings ii. 10. 

t From the already quoted volumes of M. de Saxdcy, it appears that 
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While speaking on the subject of the sepulchral 
grounds to the north of Jerusalem, 1 would further take 
you round to those of the Judges, lying about an 

he does not accept the positive declaration of the Bible, in the city of 
Davidr We have no intention to insert in this Narrative a critical 
analysis of the arguments of M. de Saulcy. It may, however, be expe- 
dient to direct the attention of our readers to the manner in which the 
French traveller reasons. Page 17, vol. ii. of the English edition of 
his journey, he advances that the handsomely carved pieces of sarco- 
phagi, which he finds in the so-called tombs of the kings, would be a 
most valuable addition to the gallery of the Louvre in Paris, if these 
sepulchres should prove to be in reality what their name seems to indi- 
cate. What M. de Saulcy is anxious to find out, soon assumes in his 
eyes a moral certainty. No wonder we hear him subsequently say — 
(p. 97) — “ After an hour’s rest, given to the delights of mocha and 
latakia, I sketched in my topographical observations of the morning, 
and indulged in agreeable reflections on the many important discoveries 
I have made during the fortunate excursion which I have just con- 
cluded.” His arguments for the identification of the royal tombs shew 
further these leading features : First, M. de Saulcy accepts uncondition- 
ally the truth of Christian tradition, whilst ho rejects the tradition of 
the natives (the latter hold David’s tomb to be on the southern brow 
of Mount Zion). Then follow some demonstrations to j^rove what the 
tombs are demonstrations which, in order that we may give them 
credit, have first to bear the test and the testimony of the learned, as 
we have been led to suspect M, de Saulcy’s quotations from ancient 
authors, by what we find noticed by M. Isambert in his review of M. do 
Saulcy’s work in the BuUeti'ne de la SociSti de Oiographie de Paris^ 
1853, Octohrcj NovembrCj &c. Finally, he gives his arguments to prove 
what these tombs really are^ namely, the sepulchres of the kings of 
Judah. Among others, he quotes all the Scripture places which refer 
to the burial of these kings. But what seems to me of the greatest 
importance, the certainty, namely, that the Bible means by the expres- 
sion, the city of David,” the proper Mount Zion (2 Sam. v. 7, and 1 Kings 
viii. 1), and not the rocky undulating plain a good way from the wall to 
the north of the city, this the author skips over with some few bold, 
but untenable assertions. In reading the arguments of the French 
traveller, it ought to be remembered that the questions and objections 
he proposes are his own, not those of the unprejudiced reader. A strain 
of reasoning twisted together in that manner causes the reader to run 
on insensibly in the harness of the author, and consequently he loses 
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English mile further to the north-west, and presenting, 
likewise, an artificial cave with a beautifully sculptured 
entrance, and not fewer than sixty- eight niches for 

his own free judgment, and gets unwillingly and unwittingly ensnared 
in the ideas of the author. 

But in order to have the Scriptures, above alluded to, clearly under 
the eye, I insert the following passages : — ^We read 
Of Solomon, that " He was buried in the city of David his father,” 


1 Kings xi. 43, and 2 Chron. ix. 31. 

Of Eehoboam, With his fathers, in the city of David,” 1 Kings 

xiv. 31 ; or ‘^in the city of David,” 2 Chron. 
xii. 16. 

Of Abijam, “ In the city of David,” 1 Kings xv. 8 ; 2 Chr. xiv. 1. 

Of Asa, “ With his fathers, in the city of David his father,” 

1 Kings XV. 24 ; or, in his own sepulchre, which 
he had made for himself in the city of David,” 

2 Chron. xvi. 14. 

Of Jehoshaphat, ‘‘With his fathers, in the city of David,” 1 Kings 

xxii. 60, and 2 Chron. xxi. 1. 

Of Ahaziah “His servants carried him in a chariot to Jerusa- 


lem, and buried him in his sepulchre, with his 
fathers, in the city of David,” 2 Kings ix. 28. (What 
can be clearer than this Scripture ? Jerusalem 
in a general, and the city of David in a limited 
sense, are positively distinguished the one from 
the other. M. de Saulcy seems to have taken no 
notice of it.) 

Of Jehoiada the High Priest — “ In the city of David among the kings,” 
2 Chron. xxiv. 16. 

Of Amaziah, “At Jerusalem with his fathers, in the city of 

David,” 2 Kings xiv. 20 ; and “ with his fathers, in 
the city of Judah,” 2 Chr. xxv. 28. (Here, again, 
the Bible distinguishes Jemsalem from the city of 
David.) 


Of Jotham, “With his fathers in the city of David his father,” 

2 Kings XV. 38 ; and “ in the city of David,” 2 Chron. 
xxvii. 9. 

Of Hezekiah, “ In the chiefest (or highest) of the sepulchres of 

the sons of David,” 2 Chron. xxxii. 33. 

Of Josiah, “ In his own sepulchre,” 2 Kings xxiii. 30 ; and “ in 

the sepulchres of his fathers,” 2 Chron. xxxv. 24. 
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corpses. Tradition will have it, that this was the 
sepulchral cave of the members of the Sanhedrin, 
probably on account of the number of the niches 
being so nearly the seventy, of which that council was 

Of the other kings who were not buried in the royal sepulchres, 
though “ in the city of David,” we read 


Of Jehoram, “They buried him in the city of David, but not in the 

sex^ulchres of the kings,” 2 Chron. xxi. 20. The cor- 
resx)onding jdace in 2 Kings viii. 24, has only, “ With 
his fathers in the city of David.” 

Of Joash, “In the city of David, but not in the sex)ulchrcs of the 

kings,” 2 Chron. xxiv. 25 ; and, more siinxdy, “ With his 
fathers in the city of David,” according to 2 Kings xii.21. 


Of Azariah (or Uzziah) — “ With his fathers in the city (jf David,” 2 Kings 
XV. 7 ; “With his fathers in the field of the burial 
which belonged to the kings ; for they said. He is a 
leper,” 2 Chron. xxvi. 23. 

Of Ahaz, “ Witli his fathers in the city of David,” 2 Kings xvi. 

20 ; “ In the city, even in Jerusalem, but they brought 
him not into tlio sex>ulehre of the kings of Israel,” 
2 Chron. xxviii. 27. 

Of Manasseh,.... “In the garden of his own house, in the garden of 
Uzzah,” 2 Kings xxi. 18 ; “In his own house,” 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 20. 

And of Amon, . . . “ In his scxndchre in the garden of Uzzah,” 2 Kings xxi. 26. 

From these passages, taken in connexion with 2 Sam. v. 7, and 1 Kings 
viii. 1, it ax3X>cars to me that one cannot easily be led to adox)t the 
hyperbolical views of IM. de Sauley, that the sexmlehres in cpiestion, to 
the north of the city, had over contained the remains of David and 
his successors. Whjit x^lainer exx)ressions could Holy Writ emxdoy 
than those here adduced, to x^oint out the locahty of the sexmlehres of 
the kings of Judah I Nevertheless, the error of the French traveller 
goes so far, that he himself says of the exx)ression, “ In the city of Jeru- 
salem ” (see the sepulchre of Ahaz) : “ It ax>x>cars to me imx^ossible to 
take this exx)ression in the literal moaning” (vol. ii. p. 17G). So God’s 
Word must give way before M. do Saulcy’s hypothesis ! Meanwhile, we 
are happy to say that M. Quatremere, in the Journal des Savants, vols. 
1861-1853, has fully shown what value we must x^lace upon M. de 
Saulcy’s discoveries. We beg to refer those of our readers who would 
make themselves better acquainted with the value of that work, to the 
judgments x^ronounced ux)on it by this' periodical, and by that of the 
SocUU de Geographie de Paris before mentioned. 

VOL. II. Q 
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composed. Archieologists find much still to explore 
over the whole extent of this ground, notwithstanding 
all the explorations that have already taken place. 
Graves, old ruined cisterns, but, most of all, the cir- 
cular sweep of the so-called third wall, have induced 
antiquarians to take many a walk hither. Without 
making pretence to antiquarian learning, I too could 
not resist the desire to look for the foundations of 
Agrippa’s wall, which I did, however, with no better 
success than others. And, indeed, here as well as in 
other places in and round Jerusalem, I consider it 
impossible without excavations to make any further 
discoveries ; for stones and rubbish have so altered the 
whole face of the ground from what it must formerly 
have been, that I should not wonder at all were future 
excavations to lead to great changes in the received 
topography of Jerusalem. It strikes me, therefore, 
that it is needless, my friend, to repeat the descrip- 
tions and conjectures of others who have written about 
Jerusalem. After all my wanderings round and 
through the city, I have really nothing new to add 
to the old things already known. On the contrary, 
1 feel much rather inclined to hold that the course of 
many of the ancient streets was far from being what 
it is represented in the Jerusalem of our days. Thus, 
for example, the Via dolorosa. It speaks for itself, that 
as Golgotha must have had quite a different site from 
what is represented, the Passion-way cannot have run 
along the streets that are pointed out. The direction 
given now to the Via dolorosa is only according to a 
tradition which first came into the world long after 
the Crusades. You must have been struck with the 
great want of unanimity among the various authors 
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that have written about Jerusalem. This diversity of 
view does not surprise me. Fjrst, both sacred and 
profane statements are exceedingly difficult to be 
reconciled with the present condition of the city; 
then, again, only consider that the surface ground of 
the ancient Jerusalem lies in some places not less than 
forty or fifty feet under the rubbish. What people at 
present consider to be a height, may hereafter be 
found to be nothing but rubbish. I believe that in 
most places it will not be possible to bring out a 
decisive opinion with regard to their identification 
until a total removal of the rubbish shall have taken 
place. That this cannot bo done under the present 
order of things, is a matter of course. It would 
require nothing less than the demolition and entire 
rebuilding of the city. But shall we say that this will 
never take place ? What is there, according to man’s 
judgment, more improbable than that the Jews, the 
ofiscourings of all nations, shall return in honour and 
in power to the land of their forefathers ? Yet what 
hath God more firmly promised ? “ The sons of stran- 
gers shall build up thy walls, and their kings shall 
minister unto thee,” * stands on record, and we be- 
lieve that thus it shall be. As fully as it has been 
fulfilled: “Zion is become a wilderness, Jerusalem a 
desolation ; ” f “ Zion shall be ploughed as a field, 
and Jerusalem shall become heaps, and the mountain 
of the house as the high places of a forest ; ” J “ And 
I will make Jerusalem heaps, and a den of dragons ; ” § 
as true as the word of Jesus stands to this day, 

* Isaiah lx. 10. t IsaijJi Ixiv. 10. t Jer. xxvi. 13 ; Mic. iii. 12. 

§ Jer. iz. 11. 
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“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles/’ 
so truly shall He also fulfil His promises : “ I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy. And I 
will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my people j" 
“ Judah shall be saved, and Jerusalem shall be 
safe;” J '^Jerusalem shall be holiness, and there shall 
no strangers pass through her any more " The 
Lord shall comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jeru- 
salem. ” II Already has Jerusalem been conquered 
eighteen times. First, by the men of Judah and 
Simeon (Judges i. 1-8). Then by David (2 Sam. v. 
1-10, and 1 Chron. xi. 4-8), because notwithstanding 
its conquest by Judah, the Jebusitcs were still masters 
of the city. Under Rehoboam, Jerusalem was taken 
by Shishak, king of Egypt (1 Kings xiv. 25-28, and 
2 Chron. xii. 2-12), but, pacified with the treasures of 
the House of the Lord, Shishak withdrew. After that, 
the city fell into the hands of Jehoash, king of Israel 
(2 Kings xiv. 13, 14), who glutted his revenge by 
breaking down a part of the wall of the city. Re- 
stored by Uzziah and by Hezekiah, Jerusalem long 
remained the metropolis of Judah, Kebuchadnez- 
zar took it from Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiv. 10-lG), 
and plundered it thoroughly. Zcdekiah’s revolt from 
him brought his army again before the city, this time 
to destroy it utterly (2 Kings xxv. ; Jer. xxxix. and 
lii.) Rebuilt by Kehemiah, at the close of the seventy 
years’ captivity, Jerusalem, after having been spared 
by Alexander the Great, was taken by Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus, king of Egypt, in the year 320 b.c. A 

* Luke xxi. 24. t Taaiah Ixv. 18, 19. J Jer. xxxiii. 16. 

§ Joel iii. 17. || Zech. i. 17. 
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period of struggles betwixt Egypt and Syria for the 
possession of Canaan and Jerusalem, led afterwards to 
the city’s being subjected to many partial demolitions 
and restorations. The Maccabees remained in pos- 
session of Jerusalem, amid these its vicissitudes, for 
about an hundred years, until Pompey took the city 
in the year b.c. 63, through the fault of tho Macca- 
bean chiefs, Hyreanus and Aristobulus, who were 
quarrelling about the supreme power. Herod besieged 
and took Jerusalem in the year 37 before Christ, and 
filled it with horrid bloodshed. Jerusalem was, for 
tho eleventh time, taken by Titus, a.d. 70. Then there 
took place that frightful devastation foretold by 
Daniel, and so pointedly referred to by the Lord him- 
self. Yet this devastation, although the most frightful 
of all, was by no means the last, for Julius Severus, in 
134; Chosroes, king of Persia, in 614; the emperor 
Heraclius, in 629 ; Omar, in 636 ; the Crusaders, 
under Godfrey of Bouillon, in 1099 ; Saladin, in 1137; 
and finally, Sultan Selim, in 1517, made themselves 
masters of Jerusalem, each of them making tho city, 
which was ever and anon rebuilt, to smoko with blood 
and flames. The Jerusalem wo see now consists of 
houses that have been built out of and upon the rub- 
buish of a city that has thus been, wholly or partially, 
destroyed in these eighteen conquests. Tho heights 
and valleys within its walls underwent, moreover, great 
alterations under the Maccabees and the Romans, for 
strategical purposes. Can we wonder, then, that peo- 
ple hitherto should have groped in the dark when 
endeavouring to trace back all the particular localities 
of the Jerusalem of Solomon, of Hezekiah, of Nehe- 
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miab, and of Josephus ? It strikes me that the 
wonder is, that there exists yet so much to enable 
us to form' a general idea of the situation of old 
Jerusalem. 

Shall I now, after making these remarks, tell you of 
all my wanderings in and about the city, taking you 
with me step by step ? What use or advantage could 
you derive from this ? I repeat, new discoveries in the 
way of antiquities 1 have made none, and descriptions 
of all the particular spots in Jerusalem, the convents, 
the churches, the pools, the houses with which legends 
are associated, already given very fully in so many 
other books of travels, I have neither inclination nor 
time to give. I must even beg of you to allow my pen 
to rest entirely for to-day, after having been engaged 
with you for so many hours at a stretch. 


ZOth April. 

What the other day I meant to tell you, my dear 
friend, I will now add. Last Sunday morning I had 
hardly taken my seat in the church (on Zion), when 
some one near me gave a nod and smile of recognition 
as an old friend. I could not recognise the face, and 
thought the person had mistaken me. But scarcely 
was the service over when I found my hand seized 
with warmth, and then recognised on a closer view at 
once the voice and the features of my friend T., a very 
dear brother to me in the Lord, with whom I had 
parted some months before in London, and who on 
the preceding day had with a fellow-traveller come to 
Jerusalem from Egypt by the way of the wilderness. 

“But, my good T.,” I exclaimed, “is this you ? Who 
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could have recognised you under these moustaches and 
beard ? ” 

"And you, too,’' he replied, ‘jaro no longer the same ; 
your moustaches have so much altered you. Yet I 
had heard of your being in Jerusalem, and expected 
to find you in the church, which accounts for my 
having had the satisfaction of recognising you at once.” 

You may imagine what a happy meeting we had, and 
how much to ask and to tell each other, i^ext day T. 
came with his fellow-traveller, Mr H., to take up their 
quarters with Max Ungar. The latter had two excel- 
lent rooms unoccupied, and these they much preferred 
to the less free, and moreover much more costly, hotel. 

The time of these two friends, however, was very 
limited ; they had to leave Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the following week. The days, too, I set apart for 
the Holy City were fast coming to a close, and thus, 
after now having had the satisfaction of guiding 
them through it in all directions, and shewing them 
all the remarkable places, I hope to enjoy their com- 
pany on my way to Shechem. They must then leave 
me, and prosecute their journey with all haste, whilst 
I have to proceed patiently and quietly with my sur- 
veying tour. 

How much did I wish that you, too, could have 
been of the party ! Once more to saunter over and 
about the Mount of Olives and the environs of Geth- 
semane ; once more to visit Bethany, which lies only 
about forty minutes’ walk from the St Stephen’s gate, 
but quite concealed behind the Mount of Olives ; once 
more to wander through the valleys round the city, to 
pause at the sepulchral caves or at the huge stones of 
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the old wall ; once more to follow the track of the man 
who was born blinds where he probably climbed down 
with difficulty the stone steps of the small pool of 
Siloam ; once more to make a tour to Bethlehem and 
Wadi-Urtas; all which has kept me occupied most 
delightfully for these last few days. There is some- 
thing particularly gratifying in taking friends to cer- 
tain spots dear to ourselves, when we know that they 
hold them in the same regard, and feel the same 
attachment to them. Nay, with respect to places that 
have obtained a high value in our eyes from their 
connexion with the life of Jesus, the life of Him " who 
hath loved us,” this enjoyment is greatly increased. 
I need not explain this to you : you will quite under- 
stand me. It is under such circumstances that one 
feels most strongly what it is to be ‘‘one with Him, 
and one with each other.” 

Thus have I in more than one way found a spiritual 
Jerusalem in the Jerusalem here below ; and as it may 
be said of all parts of the world, so of Jerusalem in 
particular, it is not that we love the place as a place, 
but the experience of the Lord’s love and grace in the 
communion with fellow-travellers towards the same 
heavenly country enjoyed in such a place, endears it 
to our hearts. What feast-days are the present to 
me ! what a preparation for the useful but hard work of 
surveying 1 Feast-days ! yes, such they are indeed ; 
and as feast-days, too, 1 spend them. I have not 
touched my surveying instrument for some time. Its 
turn will come soon enough. Now it must rest. 

Among the many travellers from Great Britain and 
the New World at present in Jerusalem, we have had 
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since yesterday Drs Eli Smith and Bobinson. They 
had the politeness to pay me a visit. We commu- 
nicated to each other our respective routes and jour- 
neyings thus far completed, and the new things that 
we had seen. You may easily imagine that from 
these communications there arose a mutual desire to 
have the results of our labours, after they should be 
completed, combined. Dr Eobinson’s historical know- 
ledge is of great value for the geography of ancient 
Palestine. Yet he is no geographer, and my mea- 
surements, on the other hand, would be valuable for 
his historical researches. The combining of the two 
seemed to me to present the prospect of a highly 
useful result. Nevertheless, I have been thus far 
working in absolute independence, without support or 
help from any one, and the combining of my work 
with that of the American professor has on that side 
great difficulties. No doubt the name of Professor 
Eobinson would prove an excellent passport for my 
surveys in finding their way to public notice and 
favour ; but why should such a passport, methinks, be 
necessary ? — if my labours are of any intrinsic value, 
then they will speak for themselves, and if not, then 
their going forth in connexion Muth an accredited 
name would be but decking one’s self out in borrowed 
feathers. The publication of my surveys should in 
that case, too, have to take place in North America, 
a circumstance that might perhaps bring me some 
advantages, but unquestionably would involve also 
many difficulties. Perhaps, should life be spared to 
us till our journey’s end, I shall be in a better con- 
dition than now to adopt suCh a plan in this matter 
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as may prove the most serviceable in promoting a 
knowledge of the geography of the Holy Land. 

Meanwhile, Dr Eli Smith has compared his small 
Smalkande compass with my boussole d'arpenterie 
(surveying compass), as it appeared from the verifica- 
tion of some of our bearings that our angles occasionally 
difiered. The result of this comparison is, that in 
some of the points of the compass. Dr Smith’s instru- 
ment shows a difference of three or four degrees 
from mine. This has explained to me what had 
puzzled me on more than one occasion, when taking 
angles at places where they had been taken by Dr 
Eobinson and Dr Smith on their journey in 1838 and 
1839. Some of their angles agreed well with mine, 
but in all those that fell in the direction of the points 
alluded to, there was a difference of three, four, five 
degrees, and sometimes more. Dr Eli Smith, when on 
that journey, made use of the same compass that he is 
now using, and the error, arising probably from some 
inaccuracy in the marking off of the degrees on the 
compass-card, has thus passed into all his previous 
bearings. You will see at once that this must have 
much affected, and must now again affect, the accuracy 
of Robinson’s map. 

Dr Robinson finds much matter for research in 
Jerusalem. The archaeology of the Holy City occu- 
pies an important part of his Biblical Researches. 
Yet Williams, Schultz, and others, have appeared since 
with their discoveries, theories, hypotheses, and contro- 
versies. The examination of these on the spot is of 
great consequence to the observant man. In so far as 
1 may venture to express an opinion, I doubt much if 
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those who controvert Dr R.’s conclusions have sufficient 
grounds for doing so. The results of his present fresh 
researches, made after an interval of several years since 
his first visit to the Holy City, and after his having 
studied all the theories and discoveries announced by 
others since then, will be of the highest importance. 
One of the disputed points seemed clear to him at 
once, that of the alleged graves of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and of Nicodemus in the church of the pre- 
tended Holy Sepulchre. Two holes in the natural rock 
are shewn in this church, as the graves of those two 
godly men, and some would fain have this to be a proof 
of the identity of the place with the garden of Joseph 
where the Redeemer was laid in a new grave. Dr 
Robinson has, on a close inspection of these holes in 
the rock, found them to be scarcely four feet long, so 
that they never could have served as graves. 

Another point of inquiry was the course of the wes- 
tern wall of the former area of the temple — the Haram- 
cl-Sherif of the present day. According to the ground- 
plan drawn out by the officers of the Royal Engineers, 
Messrs Aldrich and Symonds, in 1841, that wall has 
at its south-western extremity two rentrant angles 
which do not appear in the ground-plan of the archi- 
tect, Mr F. Catherwood, made in 1835. It is known 
that while the Royal Engineer officers made a com- 
plete trigonometrical survey of the city, still they 
were not allowed to come within the walls of the 
Haram-el-Sherif. Mr F. Catherwood had not the 
same opportunity of making such a careful survey of 
the city ; but, on the other hand, he was allowed to 
come within the circuit of the “wall referred to. Hence 
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it was likely that while the trigonometrical plan of the 
British Engineer officers may be fully trusted in all 
other respects, the course of the western temple wall 
was more correctly given by Mr Catherwood. Such 
appears to be the fact. Through the kindness of Dr 
Macgowan, who happened to have under his medical 
care a member of the family of the Pasha, residing in a 
house built directly upon the western wall. Dr Kobin- 
son had the good fortune to be able to convince himself 
of it personally. From the roof of that house one can 
follow the whole course of the wall, and its occupants 
gave Dr Macgowan’s friend all the opportunity they 
had in their power to give, for his looking over the 
precincts of the haram. The learned traveller invited 
me to accompany him, for “ surely in the mouth of two 
witnesses shall all truth be established but Dr Mac- 
gowan wisely judged that in order to avoid all suspicion, 
it were better to go about the matter with the fewest 
persons possible. I place the fullest confidence in the 
testimony of Dr Robinson and Dr Macgowan ; and in 
the ground-plan sent you along with this, and which is 
a reduced copy of the survey made by the British 
Engineer officers, I have corrected the line of wall as 
indicated by Catherwood. The American j)rofessor 
was particularly surprised that this error should have 
appeared in such an official document. Taking into 
account, however, the circumstances that led to it, one 
will see less cause to wonder, and it would be injudi- 
cious on that account to reject the whole survey as not 
to be trusted.* 


* After my return from the Holy Land, I was favoured with an in- 
spection of all the original surveys of the Engineer officers here referred 
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Speaking of the Haram-el-Sherif, I am reminded 
that I have not yet told you anything about Mount 
Moriah. Well, then, I beg you will allow me to com- 
pensate for this omission, by sending you a drawing of 
a view of Jerusalem taken from the Mount of Olives. 
The descriptions and illustrations of Bartlett, including 
likewise the contributions of Catherwood, and the finely 
executed plates of Roberts, will give you all that has as 
yet been discovered. I may add, that the work by 
Dr R. Richardson which I have already quoted ( Travels 
along the Mediterranean, &c., 1816-18), contains a de- 
tailed description of the interior of the haram. In 
consequence of a surgical operation, and further medical 
aid which required his attendance on Omar Effendi, 
one of the highest persons attached to the mosque, he 
became such a favourite of his patient, that the latter 
allowed him four times to see the whole interior of the 
Haram-el-Sherif. Only one subterranean vault under 
the mosque was not opened to him ; excepting that, 
there was not a spot that he did not examine, including 
even the ancient vaults under the area of the temple, of 
which he gives a minute description, and the grotto un- 
der the south-east angle of the great surrounding wall of 
the temple, in which the Mohammedans show a sarco- 
phagus as the coffin of Sidn Aisa (the Lord Jesus). 
Dr Richardson’s idea is, that there is at least a possi- 

to, at the London Board of Ordnance ; and I am happy, from what I saw 
of those trigonometrical sheets, to testify to the accuracy of their ground- 
plan of Jerusalem, as given to the public in Williams’ Holy City, 
Should Dr Robinson’s depreciatory remarks on that survey on account 
of the error that has slipt into its delineation of the western wall of the 
haram, lead any one to distrust or undervalue it, I hope that the above 
consideration will help to correct any such feeling. 
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bility of identity, as it is probable that the first Chris- 
tians brought to this place the sarcophagi of Mary, 
Zacharias, and John the Baptist (and so also of the 
Redeemer) ; at least, says he, they were shewn there 
in the time of the early Christians. Highly valuing in 
other respects Dr Richardson’s communication, still I 
cannot dissemble my scepticism with respect to these 
particulars. 

In your last letter, you ask me to tell you my im- 
pressions as, seated on the Mount of Olives, I looked 
down on Mount Moriah, Oman’s threshing-floor, the 
place where Jehovah’s glory dwelt above the mercy- 
seat between the cherubim, the place where now for 
many centuries the blasphemous crescent has crowned 
a Turkish mosque. Let me ask you, with the drawings 
of Jerasalem and Omar’s mosque before you, with your 
eye on Christ crucified for you, and with your finger 
pointing to God’s promises, and to His command : “ Go 
and preach the Gospel to every creature” — ^what do 
you feel ? Does a voice come to you, too, from the 
crescent on the roof of the mosque ? Are you reminded, 
by the cold indifierence with which we Christians allow 
the followers of the false Prophet to forbid us, as “ un- 
believing dogs,” to tread the soil on which Omar’s 
mosque has been built, of the question put to Peter by 
Jesus : “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me ?” * And 
does not the slander put upon the Lord’s name by a 
handful of miserable Turks, in the face of the Consuls 
of the five great European powers, who have taken up 
their residences within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Haram-el-Sherif, recall to you those words: "Them 

* John xxi. 16-17. 
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who honour me I will honour, and they who despise 
me shall be lightly esteemed ” ? * Mount Moriah is a 
witness to the whole earth against the Christians. May 
God give us the conquest of it, and its deliverance from 
being trodden upon by the Mohammedans, the enemies 
of Christ, with other weapons than those by means of 
which the Crusaders held it for a short period. 

And the Place of wailing, outside, at the south-west 
corner of the old temple wall, where the Jews come on 
Fridays to lament and pray for the restoration of Jeru- 
salem — do you inquire about it ? Why — ^you know the 
place already, from engravings, descriptions, and pano- 
ramas. Take the Place of wailing along with you in 
your meditations on Mount Moriah. Tlie one points 
to the other ; and it is well that through the tears shed 
there by the Jews, even although those tears flow not 
from the fountain of true contrition, wo be reminded 
of the sighing of Israel and of her promises of salvation. 

Here 1 must stop for to-day, for I promised to be pre- 
sent at the soiree of the “ Jerusalem Literary Society,” 
and my watch tells me it is time I were on my way to it. 

Zd May. 

The day is at last at hand when I must leave Jeru- 
salem. While our luggage is preparing for its depar- 
ture, I add these few lines. The meeting of the Literary 
Society was honoured with Dr Robinson’s presence. 
Mr Finn read a paper on the Ramah of Samuel. He 
thought he had found it again in the ruins of Ramah, 
near Rachel’s grave, and also that the existence of 
the name Rameh at that place was a fact hitherto quite 

* 1 Sam. ii. 30. 
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unknown. Had Mr Finn been acquainted with the 
works of Le Tr^sdevot, 1608, C. de Bruyn, the Mdse- 
bitch des H. Landes, 1584, and suchlike old pilgrims’ 
narratives, he would have known that the Hamah of 
Jeremiah xxxi. 15, and of Matthew ii. 18, was known in 
those days to be Only a few hundred paces from Ra- 
chel’s grave. The so-called miraculous Pulse-field, 
and the Tower of Jacob, may also be found mentioned 
in such old pilgrim books. About these I will no 
longer detain you.* 

Early yesterday morning I had another walk to 
Bethany. You know that it is now but a poor hamlet, 
called by the Arabs after Lazarus, el-Asirieh. Into 
the alleged tomb of Lazarus I once more entered 
with a lighted wax-candle, but this second exploration 
no more convinced me of its identity with the true 
sepulchral cave than the first. People point to the 
ruins of a tower as the house of Simon the leper. A 
pious traveller has somewhere made the remark that 
tradition always points to heights and towers as holy 
places, as if to place in stronger relief the contrast be- 
tween the humble, lowly, and mean habiliments of the 
Gospel, and its own love of pomp and show. 

* In connexion both with the Jerusalem Literary Society and the 
topography of Jerusalem, I may here mention that in a letter dated 
May 5, 1853, Mr Finn sent me the following communication : — “ The 
Jerusalem Literary Society is advancing in interest ; and an ex- 
cellent paper has been lately read in the German language by Pastor 
VaJentiner of our Prussian congregation on the Topography of the Holy 
City, in which he contends for a considerable extension of Mount Zion 
to the northwards — ^that, therefore, the present castle near the Jaffa 
gate is not Hippicus — ^that Eobinson’s Tyropeon is not correct, and the 
Church of the Eesurrection is not on Calvary. You may have heard that 
the King of Prussia has offered us the unconditional use of a library 
which he is about to establish in the Evangelical Hospice of Jerusalem.” 
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On my way homewards, instead of taking the gently 
sloping road round the Mount of Olives, I went up 
the steep path that leads to its top from the south-east. 
Hereabouts, hard by Bethany, must Bethphage have 
lain, if we are to believe the narratives of the old pil- 
grims. In the journey of the Count Palatine Alex- 
ander and of Count Lewis of I^assau, 1495-96, that 
village is mentioned thus : — “ So man denselben Berg 
hinab gehet, ist die Stadt Beth-phage” — (As you 
come to the foot of that same hill [the Mount of 
Olives] you find the town of Bethphage) ; and John, 
Count of Solms, in 1483, speaks of Bethphage as 
lying at the foot of the Mount of Olives, close to the 
Church of St Palagius. Le Tresdevot, 1608, places 
Bethphage on the ri^ht-hand side of the path half-way 
up the hill as you ascend from Bethany, which is con- 
firmed by De Bruyn. In looking over my books after 
my return home in the evening, I found that Dr Olin 
had actually discovered at that place, that is, on a 
south-eastern projecting shoulder of the Mount of 
Olives, the ruins of a village, or rather the founda- 
tions of houses, and also a large cistern hewn in the 
rock. We may thus suppose Bethphage to have been 
there. The spot lies not full ten minutes’ walk to 
the north of Bethany. 

On my return home from this morning’s excursion 1 
found an invitation from the Crawfords to accompany 
them to the convent of the Cross, or, as the Arabs call 
it, Deir-Masalabeh. It lies between two and three 
miles to the west of the city, in a valley to the west of 
the broad plain of Rephaim. We walked thither in 
company with various friends, over the hill of Gihon, 
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and along the Upper pool; some of the ladies were 
already before ns mounted on horses or asses, and 
others followed in the course of the day. It was a 
pic-nic full of all the joy that Christian friendship can 
produce. Did I live at Jerusalem, assuredly I should 
often seek repose under the shades of the beautiful 
olive-trees of Deir-Masalabeh. 

But how came this convent by the name of that of 
the Cross ? The legend tells us, that a cypress-tree, 
planted by Abraham, and carefully watered by Lot, 
was cut down by Solomon, in order that it might be 
used as a beam in the temple. Nevertheless, however, 
this beam might be pushed or turned, it never could 
be made to fit, and so it was thrown out on the 
ground. But, behold, Pilate becomes governor, and 
by his orders, the miraculous beam must serve as the 
cross of our Lord. This legend may be seen por- 
trayed in glaring colours, but very coarse, in the chapel 
of the monastery. We were taken round the chapel 
by one or two monks who inhabit this massive build- 
ing ; after admiring the beautiful mosaic of the chapel 
floor, a thin wax-light was put into our hands, and 
with that we followed the monk while he led us down 
below the high altar. And what think you was shewn 
to us there ? Why, the hole in which the miraculous 
cypress had once stood ! 

Had time permitted, I should have availed myself of 
this opportunity of visiting, also, the Valley of Boses, 
and the Convent of St John in the Wilderness, which 
lies about as far to the west of Deir-Masalabeh as that 
is to the west of Jerusalem. But I had to hasten back 
to the city in order to make some further arrangements 
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for my departure. You, no doubt, recollect that 1 
was left without a servant. I succeeded only yester- 
day in procuring one, and he, too, a blockhead of a 
fellow ; but I had no choice, and must contrive to do 
my best with him whether I will or no. With regard 
to mules, too, I had difficulties to overcome. Owing 
to the great number of travellers now in Jerusalem, the 
proprietors of mules and horses have raised their prices 
to half as much again as they were to be had for six 
weeks ago. Hence I must pay fifteen piastres per 
day for each horse or mule I employ. It would have 
been better for me to have made an agreement once 
for all at the beginning of my journey with one of the 
mule-drivers of Sidon or Beirut. But it cannot now 
be helped, and I must needs submit with patience. 

In another point of view, the remainder of my jour- 
ney promises some improvement on the past. A 
young German divine, whom I had more than once 
met with at Bishop Gobat’s and at the deaconesses*, 
expressed a wish to accompany me for a part of my 
journey. He travels with great simplicity, without a 
dragoman, without a travelling-canteen, and with a 
tent so simple, that in case of need it can bo packed 
on his own horse. His baggage and travelling articles, 
accordingly, will not be much in the way. !N either 
has he any servant. Whether my one-eyed Theodori, 
who runs always with bent knees, as if he meant to 
fall asleep when walking, will suffice as a servant for 
us both, experience alone can tell. I am to set off 
to-day before him with my two English fi'iends by the 
Convent of Mar-Saba to the Dead Sea and Jericho. 
Mr Finn is to join us at Elisha’s fountain ; from that 
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to proceed to Bethel, along the way that Joshua must 
have taken with his army when he took Ai. Ai has 
not yet been discovered, and we cannot on this occa- 
sion pass without giving our attention to it. I met 
my German friend, the young divine, yesterday after- 
noon, at the fountain of Rogel (en-Rogel) in the King’s 
gardens, at the south-eastern foot of Zion, where the 
valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat unite together. 

“Are you quite prepared, my dear sir,” I asked, 
“ to start on Monday morning ? ” 

“ So early as Monday morning ? Why so soon ? 
It is impossible.” 

“ But I gave you timely warning ; and as my English 
friends, too, have agreed to accompany me, I cannot 
put off my departure. We go, as I said, to Mar-Saba, 
the Dead Sea, the Jordan, Jericho, and Bethel ; and 
then” 

“Well, now, that will take you three days. So 
long, then, shall I remain in Jerusalem, and hope on 
Wednesday evening to join you at Bethel.” 

“ Very good ! But be sure now to keep to your time. 
I will leave with you Theodori, my new servant, for 
your assistance. On Wednesday afternoon, then” 

“ Ja, Ja, bestimt bis mitwoch,” was the answer of 
my young friend, who found it difficult to tear himself 
away from Jerusalem. 

Sunday, the last Sunday in Jerusalem, now dawned. 
It was one more real festal day, a day full of blessings. 
Mr Crawford preached in the morning from Titus iii. 
5; we afterwards participated in the Holy Supper. 
When the afternoon services were over, I once more 
took a walk round Jerusalem with ray English friends. 
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Ine sky was cloudy, but the sun now and then broke 
through the clouds. When we stood on the north- 
eastern height of the Scopus, we saw Jerusalem in 
a flood of light, whilst all the surrounding hills 
lay in shadow. We could not possibly have seen the 
royal city more brilliantly illuminated. We were 
deeply affected with the splendid spectacle before us, 
and felt thankful at having been privileged to see 
Jerusalem to such advantage before our departure. I 
can well understand, after such a sight, why Jerusalem 
was chosen by God before all the cities of the earth. 
Not because of its royal situation alone, but among 
many other reasons, because of that also. Yes, truly, 
Jerusalem, although her crown of royalty has been 
wrested from her head, although she has been sunk in 
dust and ashes, Jerusalem cannot conceal her royal 
descent. 

Deeply moved, and filled with sad thoughts of our 
departure, we walked along Gethsemano and Ab- 
salom’s pillar to the foot of Zion hill ; we then ascended 
to enter the city, and went once more to contemplate 
the remains of the arch that erewhile belonged to the 
bridge which connected Zion and Moriah; and re- 
turned home through the noisome dirty streets of the 
Jewish quarter. The day was closed in meditations on 
the Word of God and in prayer at the Rev. Mr Craw- 
ford’s, in the midst of a numerous circle of friends, — a 
day for me never to be forgotten. 

And now, my friend, I leave Jerusalem : you, too, I 
must leave for the present. Our caravan is quite 
ready ; I must, therefore, hasten. With kindest regards, 
yours, &c. 
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Bethel, bih May. 

Just imagine, my friend, it is now nearly ten o’clock 
at nigkt, and no appearance as yet of my German 
fellow-traveller with Theodori! The distance from 
Jerusalem to this is hardly four hours. After sun- 
down he cannot leave the city, as the gates are then 
shut ; so that if he does not soon appear I must dread 
one or other alternative, either that he has quite 
forgotten that I am waiting for him here, or that he 
has lost his way and has arrived nobody knows where. 
A sad commencement this of our travelling in com- 
pany, to be kept thus in anxiety and suspense owing 
to the non-fulfilment of a settled agreement. But I 
must exercise all the patience 1 can command, and 
perhaps he may ere long be hero. Meanwhile let me 
tell you of the journey from Jerusalem to Bethel. 

Hardly had 1 sealed my last letter to you, and sent 
Theodori with it to the post, when the voice of my 
friend T. made me suspect I was keeping the rest of 
the company waiting. 

**What is keeping you so long?” he cried; "the 
kind-hearted Crawfords have been waiting for us more 
than ten minutes outside the Damascus gate, intending 
to give us a convoy.” 
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And there, to be sure, they stood, those warm- 
hearted friends with whom it was so painful to part. 
We now formed quite a caravan. My English friends, 
who travel with all the comforts that one can any way 
command in this country, have a train of mules tiiat 
might suffice for six persons instead of two, making 
my simple travelling equipage appear as nothing in 
comparison. Further, we had besides dragomans, 
servants, and mule-drivers, four Bedouins to accom- 
pany us as guides, and also as an armed escort ; for the 
consuls who represent the five great Powers of Europe 
at Jerusalem, to this day allow the Bedouins that 
haunt the environs of the Holy City to levy on all 
travellers who wish to visit the Jordan a tribute of 
100 piastres a-head, besides a sheep, or, by way of 
equivalent, an additional 40 piastres. This is one of 
those amazing instances of daring imposition whereof 
most travellers justly complain, and which are a con- 
sequence of the feeble and enervated government of 
the Turks. 

Passing by the citadel and the city’s western wall, 
through tho valley of the Son of Hinnom, along the 
foot of Mount Zion, on the right hand side of the 
fountain En-Rogel, we followed for awhile the bed of 
the Cedron valley, passing by sepulchral caves and 
slender olive-trees. These, as we advanced, became 
fewer and fewer, until they altogether disappeared, 
while the wadi, with its waste and wild aspect, re- 
minded me of our approach to tlie wilderness. For 
two hours did our Jerusalem friends accompany us, 
but then it became necessary that they should return, 
for we were getting too much among the encampments 
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of the Bedouins, who-might have caused them some 
annoyance on their way home. Having come to a 
rising ground above the wadi, and from which we had 
a last distant view of Jerusalem, we there took leave 
both of the city and our friends. We sent our heart- 
felt blessings after them, and theirs followed us to 
Mar-Saba, and wherever beyond it our steps might 
lead us. 

The distance of Mar-Saba from Jerusalem is reckoned 
at about five hours. The road runs for the most part 
through or along the valley of the Cedron, which be- 
comes ever wilder and barer the nearer it approaches 
the Dead Sea. The Convent of the Holy Saba is on 
the right or southern side of the valley, built upon and 
against perpendicular rocks. It is quite an eagle’s 
nest, defended with walls and towers that would never 
suggest to any one the idea of a dwelling of peaceful 
inhabitants, but much rather of a strongly situated for- 
tress. In fact it is a fortress, only without artillery and 
a garrison. And wherefore did its pious founder make 
it so unapproachable for all who would attempt to enter 
it unasked ? The answer must be sought for in the 
bloody and plundering expeditions of the Bedouins who 
inhabit the wilderness, and whose character receives 
from those strong and lofty convent walls certainly 
not a favourable although too true testimony. Yet not 
the plundering Bedouins only, but the various con- 
querors of Palestine, the Eomans, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Persians, and Turks, have, at different times, slaked 
their thirst for blood in the most savage manner on 
the poor monks. Hence also that practice of living 
concealed in holes among the rocks, of which so 
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many proofs are to be seen over the whole of this 
country. 

The wadi of Mar-Saba is full of such caves, which 
are even made into regular houses, with walls and win- 
dows. Many of these dwellings in the rocks are found 
to have communications with each other ; a small com- 
pensation for the disadvantage for living in what other- 
wise is like a habitation for wild beasts. The lofty per- 
pendicular walls of rock in which these holes are found 
were, at certain times, the only asylums that remained 
for the persecuted Christians. 

On our knocking at the gate of the convent, no one 
came to open it, but from an upper window in the 
tower near the gate, a voice was heard asking what we 
wanted. 

" To see the convent,” was the reply. 

" Have you brought a letter of introduction from 
the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem? ” 

« Ho.” 

Then you cannot be admitted.” 

“We have a baksheesh for you instead of a letter.” 

“ Mush lasim baksheesh. ’Katib lasim, geiro lah ! ” 
(We care nothing for a baksheesh. We require a 
letter ; nothing else will do.) 

My friend H. thought this answer impertinent. But 
if his face was flushed with anger, the monk looked 
very coolly at us, and the door remained shut. His 
dragoman tried to convince the monk that we were 
friendly; ’twas all to no purpose. After the inha- 
bitants of Mar-Saba had been twice annoyed by tra- 
vellers, they had come to, the determination of ad- 
mitting none but such as came with letters of recom- 
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mendation from their superior at Jerusalem. Surely 
they were not to be blamed for this. I must even 
acknowledge that it shewed a friendly feeling on the 
part of the monk that he lowered a pitcher of water for 
us in a basket ; he grudged our going away without a 
refreshing draught. But, no, for an Englishman to be 
refused admittance into his monastery by a beggarly 
Greek monk, was too bad ! “ If you will thus drive 

away us Englishmen,” said my friend, "then we 
will have nothing to do with your water.” And 
they at once turned away from the convent to pitch 
their tents at a well which is found a quarter of an 
hour’s distance to the north-west of Mar-Saba. 

I was amused at the wounded pride of my good fel- 
low-travellers, and their being worsted by the Mar- 
Saba monk, who, of course, understood not a word that 
they said. 

We were encamped at the well until next morning, 
favoured by a splendid evening, unmolested by trouble- 
some and inquisitive villagers, and cheered by the 
enjoyment of heartfelt unaffected friendship. For 
myself, this mode of travelling I felt to be quite a holi- 
day affair, accustomed as I had been, after the fatiguing 
labours of the day, to spend the evening surrounded by 
a number of natives, from whom I endeavoured to 
extract the information I required respecting the coun- 
try and its villages and ruins. That day I had no 
labour at all; two topographical memoranda in my 
pocket-book, and a sketch of Mar-Saba^ as seen from 
the Yalley, was all that 1 did. But it is well at times 
to enjoy a holiday. It is very likely that hard enough 
work awaits me, and I will, therefore, take repose as 
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long as I can enjoy it. Had not this road been so 
many times both ridden over and written upon already, 
I should not have traversed it with so little labour. 
And as respects Mar-Baba, why I have missed little 
through the gate having been shut upon us ; for, from 
the descriptions of Russegger, Wilson, and many other 
travellers, I can very well picture to myself how the 
interior of the convent must look with its courts, its 
cells, its church, oratory, burying-ground, rude paint- 
ings, and small library. 

Bhech Hammed, the chief of our Bedouin escort, 
headed our party next morning, to shew us the way. 
We went now to the Dead Sea, following the ordinary 
tour which travellers take from Jerusalem either by 
Mar-Baba, or by J^abi-Musa (the grave of Moses, 
according to the Mohammedans), lying to the north- 
cast of Mar-Baba, to the Balt Bea, in order to get an 
idea of that deep sunken lake, and then return by the 
Pilgrims’ bathing-place at the Jordan and by Jericho. 
We had now a constant alternation of ascents and de- 
scents — mostly descents, however — over hills of a yellow 
hue, and covered with grass already scorched into hay. 
The further you proceed, the more does the scenery 
assume the character of the hills to the south-west of 
the Dead Bea, yet not quite so desolate and frightful. 
The road passes at last through a valley full of turn- 
ings and windings, with sharp-crested hills of white 
soft limestone, mixed with a brown gritty sand and 
asphaltic stones, into a wide, gently-sloping plain, the 
extremity of which is washed by the salt waters of the 
Dead Bea. This plain is fully an hour broad, and is 
as it were torn up and seamed with clefts and chasms. 
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Those deep furrows have been ploughed in the clayey 
plain by the winter torrents that come down from the 
hills. Tamarisks, juniper-hushes {retem)^ and reeds, 
the vegetable productions peculiar to those tracts, 
deprive the plain of the dreariness of its disagreeable 
ashy colour. 

Once more did I stand on the shore of the Dead 
Bea ; this time at its northern end, and at the small 
peninsula that there runs into the water.* While 
I was relating to my friends what I had seen a 
month ago at the opposite extremity of the sea, 
another company of English travellers whom we had 
met with more than once at Jerusalem, came up 
from a different direction. They were from Jericho, 
having taken the route from Jerusalem by that place 
first, and would probably pitch their tents that even- 
ing at the spot where we had struck ours in the 
morning. We put a few pebbles from the shore into 
our pockets and rode on. 

The day was uncommonly hot. Already we were 
reminded that we were in the month of May. Spring 
had here gone by ; there was all the glow of summer 
heat, and a true tropical temperature prevailed in the 
deep-sunk dale. We were all of us panting under the 
sultry climate as we traversed the horn* and a half’s 
distance that separates the northern end of the Dead 
Sea from the Pilgrims’ bathing-place on the banks of 

* M. de Saulcy calls it a small island, and says he found it covered 
with rubbish.” What has that traveller not seen ? We found the 
peninsula covered with coarse gravel like the shore, but we saw nothing 
like rubbish. M, de S.’s guides gave him as the name of this spot 

Redjom Looth,” i. e., Lot’s Cairn. — See Journey Round the Dead Sea, 
vol. ii. p. 62. 
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the Jordan. No great distance, to be sure ; but to us 
it seemed long, from the oppressive heat and the 
dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays from the light, 
yellowish-gray coloured, clayey plains. Ah, how 
welcome was the shade afibrded us by the willows and 
the tamarisks on the banks of the river ! Fortunately, 
we were now alone and untrammelled by any other 
company. We could splash and wash accordingly, to 
our hearts’ content, taking care, nevertheless, not to 
allow ourselves to go too far from the bank, the river 
at this place being deep and having a strong current. 

Our caravan, with the exception of Hassenein, the 
dragoman of my friends, and three of our Bedouins, 
had meanwhile gone to Jericho, which lies at about 
an hour and a half’s distance to the west of the Jor- 
dan, in order that our tents might be pitched and 
everything ready against our arriving there in the 
evening. Had the time favoured, I would willingly 
have spent the whole night on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, it was so delightful and 

Here I had to break off my narrative, having been 
interrupted by the arrival of my German fellow- 
traveller. Leaving Jerusalem at a late hour, he had 
lost the track at el-Bireh, the ancient Beeroth, and in 
the darkness of the night found no small difficulty in 
recovering it. How he has contrived to get safe here, 
I do not know. Much had the enthusiastic young 
divine to tell me. Many kind words and good wishes 
he brought me, too, from the good deaconesses at 
whose establishment he had lodged. The first anni- 
versary, he said, of the existence of their institution 
at Jerusalem, which took place a few days ago, had 
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inspired them with fresh courage, faith, and love in 
their arduous work. 

" And, ah ! ” he finally added to all the particulars 
he had to tell me about his last two days, "what 
had I not to experience in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ! ” 

" Ho^ ? ” — I rejoined, with my curiosity much ex- 
cited — " tell me what you met with there.” 

" What ! why that I cannot tell you ; I experienced 
things unutterable. I allowed myself in the evening, 
along with some other friends, to be shut up in the 
church of the Sepulchre for the whole night, that I 
might spend it in communion with my Saviour; and 
what I then felt I cannot possibly describe : these are 
things which must be experienced in order to be un- 
derstood.” 

" H’m, h’m ! Do you then really believe that 
that is the spot where the Crucifixion and Burial 
took place?” 

" Do you not believe it ? ” he added, somewhat 
indignant at my doubts upon the subject. 

" Come, my good friend,” I rejoined, " here is a cup 
of tea for you and some bread. You are fatigued 
with your travelling and wandering about, and to- 
morrow we must be early on the march. Now, then, 
take some refreshment, and let us not be long in 
enjoying a night’s repose among Bethel’s rocks.” 

" Things unutterable ! ” I said to myself ; " un- 
speakable things felt in the deceiving Church of the 
Sepulchre ! What will not our imagination conceive ? 
Have but a little patience, my dear brother ; ere you 
embark at Beirut, the Lord will shew you that the 
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revelation of himself in the hearts of those who seek 
Him is totally independent of place and situation.” 

While my friend is asleep I proceed with my narrative. 
I broke off at the hanks of the Jordan. Well, then, 
after our bath, we sat down on our travelling-carpet, 
to enjoy the refreshment of a cup of coffee and a chi- 
bouk. We spoke of the possibility of Beth-abara, where 
John baptised, having stood here, as tradition will have 
it.* The Evangelist John tells us, however (i. 28), 
" These things were done in Beth-abara, beyond Jordan, 
where John was baptising.” After his baptism, the 
Saviour was immediately driven by the Spirit into the 
wilderness, from whence, when the days of the tempta- 
tion were ended. He seems a second time to have come 
to Beth-abara (John i. 29-43), where Andrew, Simon 
Peter, Philip, and Ifathanael, first met with him. Now, 
if we compare John i. 44, with John ii. 1, we shall find 
that Beth-abara could not have been more than two and 
a half day’s journey distant from Cana of Galilee. This 
brings Beth-abara nearly to the latitude of the ford in 
the Jordan, where the highway from Nablous to Es- 
Salt crosses it, at a rough guess, at least seven hours 
more to the north than the Pilgrims’ bathing-place. 
If this Beth-abara be identical with the Beth-bara of 
Judges viii. 24, then the situation of that place (near 
the highway from Es-Salt) agrees well with the Bible 
narrative of Gideon’s pursuit of the Midianites. 

Another question occurs, as to the place where the 
Israelites, under the conduct of Joshua, crossed the 
Jordan, while the ark of the covenant of the Lord stood 
on dry ground in the bed of the river, from the waters 
* Mark i. 6, 9, 12 ; Luke iii. 21. 
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having been arrested in their course. The Scrip- 
tures say ; " And the people passed right against 
Jericho;”* “and to the plains of Jericho and 
“encamped in Gilgal, in the east border of Jeri- 
cho.”! The site of Gilgal is not known, nor Shit- 
tim, the place from which they removed early in 
the morning to pass over Jordan. § Still we know 
enough of Jericho to he certain that the Pilgrims’ 
bathing-place is not the place of the passage, being too 
much to the north. By approaching the river from 
Jericho with an easterly or east-south-east course, one 
would probably arrive at the identical place ; perhaps 
there was no ford existing, but the Lord dried up the 
river’s bed for his people ; “ That all the people of the 
earth might know the hand of the Lord that it is 
mighty, that ye might fear the Lord your God for 
ever.” I How “ the Jordan overflows its banks all the 
time of harvest,”^ we saw by the trees under the 
shadow of which wo rested. The harvest- time is now 
past in the fields of Jericho. The waters, accordingly, 
have now subsided, leaving a stream of about fifty yards 
in breadth ; but along the banks there still extends a 
broad morass, almost as far as the trees reach, from 
which it may be seen, that when the river is swollen, it 
must be about twice as broad as in ordinary times. In 
the days of old, when Mount Hermon, and the hills to 
the right and left of the Jordan, were much more abun- 
dantly drenched with rain and snow than since the 
forests have disappeared from the face of the land, the 
river, from a greater accession of water, must naturally 

* Joshua iii. 16. t Ibid. iv. 13. t Ibid. iv. 19. 

§ Ibid. iii. 1. {| Ibid. iv. 24. ^ Ibid. iii. 15. 
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have been broader than it is at the present day. There- 
withal, I have been surprised at the incorrect represen- 
tations of the Jordan which are found in so many of 
the sketch-books of the Holy Land. The river in these 
is generally made far too broad, and the hills are 
brought too near. The vale of the Jordan is a long 
extended plain, reaching from the Sea of Tiberias to 
the Dead Sea, varying from two to four hours in 
breadth cast and west, and almost quite barren and 
desert. This broad plain is shut in on either side by 
high hills, whilst in the middle winds the Jordan, 
whose foaming waters roll along concealed by the ver- 
dant edging of their banks. Jlifot, however, that this 
vale is altogether so scorched as to be perfectly unin- 
habitable. Divers tribes of Bedouins have made it the 
place of their habitation. They call it El-Ghor, that 
is, the plain, and sow it in winter, as soon as the early 
rains have loosened the yellowish-gray marly soil. 
Villagers, too, from the hills of Ephraim come down 
to some parts of the Ghor to plough and sow, and 
seem to live on a good footing with the Bedouins. 
The harvest in the southern part of the plain comes 
on as early as April ; more to the north it comes in 
May, as the summer season falls later in proportion as 
the level of the ground rises. As soon as harvest is 
over the villagers return to their homesteads, and the 
Bedouins wander about, encamping wherever they find 
sufficient water and herbage for their flocks. The 
Ghor is not unfrequently visited by Bedouins from the 
eastern side of Jordan, especially after the gathering 
of the harvest. These come for the sole purposes 
of plunder and murder ; they are the veriest scourges 
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of the land, and are with truth called by the other 
Bedouins Beni-Seitan, that is, children of the Devil. 
Hence also so few people travel through the Ghor, 
and that this region is still so much a terra incognita. 
And, truly, one has only to read the journal of Lieu- 
tenant Molyneux in order to be altogether deterred 
from attempting to direct his steps thither.* Lieu- 
tenant Lynch no doubt accomplished his important 
Jordan-tour with the best result (at least so far as 
respects the river itself; of the land in the Ghor he 
saw and says little) ; but his expedition was so formid- 
ably armed that the Bedouins did not deem it advis- 
able to attack them. The vexations and difficulties 
experienced by Molyneux cost him his life. Hardly 
had he returned to Beirut when he sank under the 
deadly Syrian fever. When I think of these difficul- 
ties, and in particular of the overpowering heat of this 
tract of country, I begin to hesitate whether I am in a 
condition to visit the Ghor in its central and northern 
parts. Still, I should like to be a little better ac- 
quainted with the highway which runs right through the 
Ghor from Jericho to Beisan, a highway, too, which, in 
all likelihood, the Saviour passed along in his journeys 
from Galilee to Judah and back. Perhaps the Lord 
will help me. 

It was not until five in the afternoon that we reached 
Jericho, which lies at about an hour and a half’s dis- 
tance from the Pilgrims’ bathing-place. The heat was 
intolerable. Not until the sun went down, and we sat 
among the thorn-bushes which surround the hamlet 

* See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, voL xviii. 
p. 104, &c 
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er-Riha, listening to the melody of the birds, while the 
moon rose with broad blood-red disk over the bills of 
Gilead, did the temperature fall. You must know 
el-Eiha well from books and engravings. Do you 
remember a quadrangular building in the shape of a 
tower, to which tradition has attached the name of the 
house of Zaccheus? Well, then, our tents had been 
pitched close to that tower, now the dilapidated habita- 
tion of half a dozen Turkish soldiers. Assuredly this 
was far from being to our satisfaction, for the ground 
under us was literally composed of the heaps of dung 
from the horses and asses of thousands of pilgrims who 
had encamped here a fortnight before on the night 
previous to their turning to the banks of Jordan. 

I know not what could have led our stupid guides 
to select such a wretched camping ground. There 
was plenty of room for a better choice, but the tents 
were pitched, and we were too much overcome 
with the heat and fatigue to be much disposed for a 
shift. Of solitude we had certainly no reason to com- 
plain. ISTo fewer than twelve travelling parties were 
encamped here with their tents. What a motley and 
lively sight ! And then the horses and mules, the ser- 
vants and Bedouins ; it had much in it of resemblance 
to a fair. Here sat one party enjoying their dinner 
at their tent door ; there lay wearied travellers stretched 
out on their carpet, enjoying their pipes ; yonder was a 
gentleman, with his wife and daughter, who must needs 
accompany him to Palestine, walking about among the 
mimosa bushes ; elsewhere a troop of Arabs were con- 
tending about a couple of piastres, to the value of 
which one of them had cheated the rest ; and when I 
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turned my eye from this busy foreground to the quiet 
distance in the north and south, it rested upon the 
mountains of Ephraim, Bashan, Gilead, and Moab, and 
upon the waters of the Dead Sea, as if to call my 
thoughts off from the vain scene around me to the 
solemn days of the long bygone past. 

Were it not already so far on in the night, I should 
indulge myself a little more in musings on er-Kiha, and 
its days of old. But I am now quite spent, and must 
lay down my pen. You may, perhaps, he able to ima- 
gine how Israel’s army, and Bahah, and »Toshua, and 
Elijah and Elisha, and Zaccheus, and blind Barti- 
meus, have been passing before my mind. After all, 
of what consequence is it to find ourselves in such or 
such a place in the expectation of the mind being 
benefited by meditating on the persons who once there 
lived ? The Holy Ghost alone, not localities, can teach 
us the things that are of the Spirit. 

Until late in the evening I lay on the warm ground 
to gaze at the glorious starry sky, musing on many 
things, and thinking, too, on the journey of the day 
following from Jericho to Bethel. That this journey 
has been safely accomplished you now see from the date 
of this letter ; but yesterday morning, when, according 
to agreement, we met Mr Finn with his tent at the 
so-called ’Ain-es-Sultan, the fountain of Elisha, the 
prospect seemed far from favourable. The Bedouins 
utterly refused to escort us to Bethel ; first, in their 
usual way, alleging all sorts of pretended difficulties ; 
the road was too steep, and the mountain-track too 
dangerous for our laden mules ; the distance was too 
great to be accomplished in one day ; there were Beni- 
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Seitan Bedouins in the neighbourhood, and other such- 
like hindrances, which seemed to us not to have a sha- 
dow of truth in them. The English consul thought 
indeed that he would be able to prevail upon the 
Bedouins to fulfil an engagement, for which they had 
already received half the stipulated remuneration ; but 
his authority had not the slightest effect : they swore 
with the most solemn oaths that there was no possible 
way from Jericho to Bethel. 

“ Well, then,” said Mr Einn to us, “ we shall go by 
er-Kameh to Bethel ; for I cannot believe that the Be- 
douins would asseverate it with so many oaths, if, in- 
deed, there were any chance of proceeding straight to 
Bethel without danger of having our necks broken.” 

We hesitated. What the consul urged had much 
weight with us. " But no,” we exclaimed, “ were there 
no practicable way, then the rascals should have said as 
much at Jerusalem, before they made their bargain with 
us. Forward, then ; the Bedouins will not be long in fol- 
lowing us when they see their tricks and stories failing.” 

And so, in fact, it was. To this moment I cannot 
find any key to the enigma of the motives that could 
have made them so obstinate in refusing to take us by 
the way we wanted, for neither steep mountain-tracks, 
nor hostile attacks, nor yet the moderate distance of 
only five hours’ ride, presented any hindrances to our 
progress. At the suggestion of Shech Hammed, who, 
when he saw us so positively determined, begged that 
our luggage at least might take the road round by er- 
Rameh, we agreed to this being done ; but even this 
was quite unnecessary. Should you ever happen to 
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travel in these lands, you may, without any uneasiness, 
take your mules from Jericho to Bethel. 

At the same time, it was with a feeling of great 
disappointment that I left Elisha’s fountain, both on 
account of its thick dark woods, the most romantic 
forest scenery I have yet seen in Palestine, and on ac- 
count of the splendid gush of water, and the brook that 
it sends forth through the plain ; not forgetting the im- 
portant ruins, too, which lie partly sunk in the sand. 
It has been observed before by other travellers that 
Jericho must have stood here, and not where now, half 
an hour farther to the south-east, the hamlet er-Riha 
is ; it is likely that excavations at that place would 
bring important relics to light. But travellers in pass- 
ing or visiting the spot are generally in a hurry. Enough 
strikes the eye to convince them that extensive ruins 
lie buried under the heaps of rubbish and sand, but 
there is neither time nor opportunity to explore them. 
It was so with myself. Indeed, my disappointment was 
great at our servants having pitched our tents on the 
dung-heap at the side of the tower of er-Riha, instead 
of choosing this charming and interesting place. 

The site of Ai, which we were in search of on our 
way from Jericho to Bethel, we seem to have found. 
The Scriptures indicate the spot with sufficient clearness 
to prevent one overlooking it when following the track 
along which it must have stood. Mr Finn had some time 
ago made an excursion from Bethel to the village of 
Deir-Diw^n, or Dubboan, lying a full hour east-south- 
east of it, and had found on the way, at thirty-five 
minutes’ distance from Bethel, an isolated Tell, called 
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by the natives Tell-el-hajar, that is, ** the Mount of 
Stones.” This Tell, he thought, answered exactly to 
the scriptural requirements for Ai ; still, in order to 
make himself sure of the matter, he had first to go up 
to Bethel from the other side, that is, coming from 
Jericho, as possibly ruins, or some other indications of 
an ancient city, were to be found to the east of Deir- 
Dubboan, that might correspond still better than Tell- 
el-hajar with the topography of Ai as wo find it in 
Holy Writ. From the southern foot of the Quaran- 
tania mount, which rises immediately behind Elisha’s 
fountain, — the mountain, according to tradition, on 
which the Lord Jesus stood, when having fasted forty 
days He was tempted of the devil ; the mountain, too, 
by which we this morning began our ascent, — until we 
came to Deir-Dubboan, we met with no ruins, except the 
rubbish and old foundations of a village, half an hour 
before reaching Deir-Dubboan. The natives call this 
place Abou-Sebah. What ancient town it indicates I 
cannot discover ; this much, however, is certain, that it 
has nothing in common with Ai. Deir-Dubboan itself 
is a thriving village of modern date. Neither can this 
be Ai ; and still less is Ai to be identified with some 
ruins found by Dr Robinson a quarter of an hour to 
the south of Deir-Dubboan, these not being east, but 
south-south-east of Bethel. Dr Krafft has thought he 
had discovered Ai in a ruin called Medinet Cliai to the 
east of Jeba; Dr Robinson has demonstrated in his Sibl. 
Sacra* that that traveller was mistaken. Tell-el-hajar 
also was visited by the American traveller ; but as he 
saw nothing in the Tell but a huge heap of stones and 

* Voh V. No. xvii. 1848, p. 93. 
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the remains of an old cistern, it seems never to have 
struck him that Ai could have been there. He calls 
the hiU simply et-Tell. The old cistern meanwhile 
suffices to indicate the site of an ancient town ; nor did 
I perceive any other vestiges hut the huge heaps of 
stones, now for the most part piled up into walls, in 
order to make way for the plough, which the Arab 
moves so readily among old ruins, to prove that the Tell 
has been inhabited even later than the days of the old 
cistern. Now, on turning up the Scriptures, I find that 
Ai, though a strongly-situated fortress, was small, 
and its inhabitants few (Joshua vii. 3). The three 
thousand that went up against Ai fled, notwithstand- 
ing, before the face of it, and were slain in the going 
down of the mountains unto Shcbarim. Can the ruins 
Abou-Seb^h have anything in common with Shebarim ? 
This I throw out as a question. 

The second attack upon Ai, speaks of an ambush 
that lay between Bethel and Ai, on the west side of Ai. 
Bethel, though lying quite near, in the direction of west 
by north, cannot be seen from Tell-cl-hajar ; two rocky 
heights rise between both places, just as the laying of 
an ambush to the west of Ai would require. On one 
of these two heights, then, must Abraham have pitched 
his tent, when he had left Shechem, and journeyed 
southward, having Bethel on the west, and Hai on the 
east, and “ there builded he an altar unto the Lord ” 
(Gen. xii. 8). On his return from the south, he a 
second time pitched his tent, and called on the name 
of the Lord at “ the place of the altar which he had made 
there at the first, between Bethel and Hai ” (Gen. xiii. 
3, 4). Here it was, too, that a contention rose between 
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the herdsmen of Abram’s cattle and the herdsmen of 
Lot’s cattle, and that Lot, in consequence of it, went 
off to the luxuriant and inviting plain of the Jordan. 
As to Joshua, he went up with the army while the 
ambush watched for his signals. “ They drew nigh and 
came before the city, and pitched on the north side of 
Ai : now there was a valley between them and Ai.” — 
And Joshua went that night into the midst of the 
valley” (Joshua viii. 11-’ 1). The deep and steep- 
sided glen to the north o\ ll-el-hajar, into which one 
looks down from the Tell, fully agrees with this account. 
Further, the King of Ai sees his enemies on the other 
side of, and down below in the valley. He hastily 
marches out in the dawn of the morning, once more to 
fall upon them and crush them. A pretended flight 
in the direction of the wilderness (that is, to the south- 
east), allures all the inhabitants of Ai out of the city ; 
whilst those of Bethel, who see the flight of the Israel- 
ites, but not the ambush that threatens them, eagerly 
hasten to share in the victory. Kow Joshua gives the 
signal : “ he stretched out the spear in his hand toward 
Ai.” The ambush make a sudden rush, and the de- 
serted city a few moments after is in flames. The men 
see this but too late. They have no power to flee this 
way or that way, for the people that fled to the wil- 
derness turned back upon their pursuers ; the ambush 
issued out from the city into the valley, and fell upon 
them from behind ; all were slain with the edge of the 
sword, even the women and children in the city, to the 
number of 12,000 souls. " Joshua drew not his hand 
back wherewith he stretched out the spear, until he 
had utterly destroyed all the inhabitants of Ai.” — 
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" And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for ever, 
a desolation unto this day.” One of the remarkable 
things with regard to the Tell we have identified with 
Ai is its name, the " Tell of the heap of stones,’* a name 
which to this day remains, though the city of Ai was 
rebuilt, and even existed after the Babylonish captivity. 

If I give you no more particulars about the road be- 
tween Jericho and Ai, you must excuse me on account 
of the lateness of the hour. I trust to have hereafter 
an opportunity, with the aid of the map which I am 
now preparing, of communicating to you whatever 
information I now must withhold with respect to this 
and other districts of the country. Too much topo- 
graphy in my letters would soon grow tiresome. So, 
my friend, good night! You shall have more to- 
morrow. 


6<A May. 

Although among these stones I have not been like 
Jacob (Gren. xxviii. 11-19) privileged with a dream such 
as might lead me to say ; " This is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven,” yet I have 
had a sweet and refreshing sleep. The delightfully fresh 
mountain air has given me new vigour, and with thank- 
fulness for these blessings, I shall ere long resume my 
daily work. My friends, too, in their tents beside me, 
have got up ; the fires are kindled ; breakfast will soon 
be ready, and our horses and mules foddered. While 
the tents are being struck, I will write you a few lines 
more from this place. 

Bethel is at present represented by a hamlet called 
Beit-in. It is not yet twenty years since people began 
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to identify it with the ancient Bethel. The latter had 
fallen quite into oblivion. Its ruins cover a large ex- 
tent of ground, so that one might almost think that 
Bethel in later times had started up now to the left 
hand, and, now again, somewhat more to the right. 
The foundations of houses, loose building stones, and 
fragments of walls, are to be seen in abundance ; the 
traces also of Christian churches. Among things worth 
notice, there is a large quadrangular tank, the two 
feeders of which are still remaining, but which, for 
the rest, is half in ruins. A quarter of an hour east- 
north-east of the village stand the ruins of a castle and 
the remains of a church. On some of the fallen stones 
and columns of this ruin I noticed sculptured rosettes 
and Maltese crosses. 

As I was yesterday measuring angles from a rising 
ground that stands due west from the castle ruins, a 
few yards from the spot where our tents had been 
pitched, I caught a sight of Jerusalem, and was thus 
reminded of the sin of Jeroboam. That the revolted 
king set up two golden calves in Bethel and in Dan, 
to which he made offerings and burnt incense, none 
can regard as a small sin (1 Kings xii. 29-33, and xiii. 
1—34) ; but what made that sin especially heinous 
was, that the idolatrous altar was erected within sight 
of Jerusalem. All the people, accordingly, that came 
to offer incense on that altar, saw in the distance the 
house where they knew that the glory of the Lord 
dwelt. Jeroboam, though warned of God by the 
drying up of the hand that was put forth against the 
prophet that rebuked him, and again by that hand 
being restored, nevertheless turned not from his evil 
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way. Therefore is he, through the whole succession 
of the kings of Israel, held out as an example of sin ; 
and we are informed of their evil ways by the expres- 
sion, ^^They walked in the way of Jeroboam, and in 
his sin wherewith he made Israel to sin ” (I Kings xv. 
34 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 15, &c.) Israel that forsook the 
Lord openly at Bethel received the reward of its sin ; so 
that even the shame of Moah’s confidence in her idols 
is likened by Jeremiah to the shame of Israel’s confi- 
dence in the idol of Bethel (Jer. xlviii. 13). Amos 
reproaches Israel for her idolatry in strong language 
(Amos iv. 4, 5) ; and foretells the lot that was to befall 
the wicked city (Amos v. 5 ; see also Hos. v. 8, and x. 
8.) How fearfully has the spot been desecrated where 
once stood the ladder by which the angels of God 
ascended and descended ! Oh, everlasting compas- 
sion ! Oh, unutterable love, which has given in “ the 
Son of man ” another imperishable ladder, along which 
God’s angels fulfil God’s will from heaven to men 
(John i. 52), not only for Bethel and for Israel, but 
for " all the ends of the earth.” 


Shbchem, 7th May. 

Safe and sound, but hot and tired, we reached this 
yesterday evening. Our friendly fellow-traveller from 
Jericho to Bethel, Mr Finn, to whom unquestionably 
belongs the honour of the discovery of Ai, left us to go 
from the rocky heights of Bethel to visit Kimmun, 
lying to the north-east of these, and thence to return 
to Jerusalem. This is the very Bimmon of Judges 
XX. 47, and xxi. 13, towards which the six hundred 
men of Benjamin fled who were left after the frightful 
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vengeance executed on the children of Belial at Gibeah. 
Mr Finn has promised to communicate to me the re- 
sults of his researches. We followed the highway to 
Nablous. This road has been so often described by 
others, that you will not expect me to say much about it. 
You are aware that the bare rocky mountains of Judea, 
the further one goes to the north, become always more 
and more cultivated. Properly speaking, they arc no 
longer the mountains of Judea, but of Ephraim. The 
villages on the road seem to be thriving ; the first 
three, after leaving Bethel, lie on the left hand among 
olive-gardens on their heights ; but the hill-slopes 
immediately on the right hand, too, are planted out 
with figs, olives, and mulberries, in regular gardens, 
enclosed with substantial walls. My English friends, 
who as yet had seen nothing green in Palestine but 
the vale of Hebron and the gardens in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, were surprised and charmed with the 
beauty of the landscape. As respects myself, I was 
no less delighted to escape from the bare gray rocks, 
and to return to a more verdant district. What our 
good German divine thought, I know not ; for he kept 
always in the rear, gathering flowers and pressing them 
flat between a couple of books which he had in his 
saddle-bags on his horse. My dear friend,” I ven- 
tured once or twice to say by way of a hint, we are 
here on a bad road, notorious for the plundering and 
mischievous propensities of the inhabitants ; in sepa- 
rating yourself from our train you run a chance of 
being fallen upon, as many travellers have ere now 
found to their cost.” But it was in vain to speak to 
him. The wild roses, the thyme, the honeysuckles, and 
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a multitude of other flowers and plants, were too strong 
a temptation for him. All thoughts of being plun- 
dered were lost in the enjoyment of their fragrance and 
beauty. Happily we met with none of those adventures 
which have given the name of ’Ain-Haramieh, that is. 
Fountain of the thieves,” to a fountain two hours to 
the north of Bethel. We passed through the narrow 
valley of that fountain without being molested, and 
without stopping at its old dried-up pond, for the 
spring water which seemed once to have filled the tank 
was muddy and uninviting. Shortly after I met one 
or two natives, of whom I inquired the way to Shiloh, 
as I had with my friend H. ridden up a path running 
along the right hand acclivity that seemed to be paral- 
lel with the lower road in the valley, but which imper- 
ceptibly went off always more and more towards the 
right, while we were prevented by the olive-trees from 
seeing how it went. Shiloh is by the Arabs called 
Seilun, or Seiloun. Unluckily I pronounced the word 
improperly, calling it Seiloan, which is quite a different 
place, being a village to the north-east of Ain-Hara- 
mieh, in the hills, and the way we were now following, 
apart from the rest of the company, was just the path 
to that Seiloan.* The consequence was, that the people 
we passed answered us with a confirmatory “ Nahm,” 
while we were deviating more and more from the right 
course. It then struck me that we were going too 
much towards the east, and upon further inquiry at 
other persons passing us, I discovered that we were on 
the road to Seiloan instead of Seiloun. A path which 
we made for ourselves down through the olive-trees 

* Properlj, Seiload. 
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soon brought us back to our caravan, which mean- 
while had been assailed with stones thrown by some 
mischievous shepherd boys from the heights. You 
may well conceive what a lesson was read me by my 
theological friend for having wandered away myself, 
after having warned him of the danger of doing so. 
The insolence of the shepherds had not the less shown 
him what was the disposition of the people of this 
neighbourhood. 

Wilson has remarked that Dr Robinson’s map places 
Shiloh too far to the north, and his remark is correct. 
Shiloh lies an hour and a quarter, or four miles, beyond 
’Ain-Haramieh, and about three hours and three quar- 
ters, or about eleven miles, from Bethel. It is nothing 
more than a heap of fallen houses on a knoll rising at 
the north-east extremity of a plain which is half an hour 
in diameter. At the south end of this plain stands 
the village of Turmus-Aja. At the foot of the Shiloh 
hill stands, at the side of a building which the 
Moslems seem to have turned into a mosque, a fine old 
oak, of the kind called Sindian, with bunchy branches 
and small prickly leaves. Beneath its shadow we 
sheltered ourselves from the heat during the time of 
our brief mid-day halt. 

And is this all that remains of Shiloh ? You may 
well ask that. It is all except the ruins of a church 
that lie on a separate eminence opposite the hill of 
Shiloh, and which is called by the inhabitants ‘'the 
Mosque of the Sixty.” Wilson considered it to be a 
building of great antiquity. The walls on the Shiloh hill 
are themselves the relics of a village of comparatively 
modern date ; but the huge stones and pillar shafts of 
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the olden time may still be seen here and there, used as 
building materials among the stones of more recent days. 

While one of our people went to fetch water from 
the spring a quarter of an hour to the east of Shiloh, 
in a valley, I climbed to the top of the hill on which 
the ruins stood, to take angles. But I had little return 
for my pains ; three or four villages were all I could 
perceive, rising on their heights above the other sur- 
rounding mountains, viz., er-Ras, Kurriut, Zawieh, and 
Ahu-Lehauf. The hills around Jerusalem were still 
visible in their purple-tinted shadows. 

Our German friend, meanwhile, had gathered an 
ample treasure for his collection of dried flowers ; and 
I must acknowledge that the variety and beauty of 
flowers was hero so great, that we were all surprised 
into a passion for following our friend’s example, and 
augmenting the collections which we had already re- 
ceived as keepsakes from our friends at Jerusalem, 
with the addition of memorials of other parts of Pales- 
tine. 

The ruins of Shiloh made a sad impression on me. 
And how could it be otherwise, in the remembrance 
that this was the once highly privileged place where 
the Ark of God rested under the tabernacle after the 
land of Caanan had been brought into subjection to 
the children of Israel. At the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, Eleazar the priest, and Joshua, 
and the heads of the fathers of the tribes divided to 
each tribe its inheritance by lot.* Shiloh was the 
spiritual metropolis of the kingdom. Thither Israel 
went up to pray and offer sacrifices ; there was the 

* Joshua xviii. 1 ; xix. 51 ; xxi. 2 ; xxii. 9. 
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great feast of the Lord held from year to year ; * there 
Hannah poured out her soul before the Lord, and 
Israel’s God granted her petition ; f there she came 
again to Eli, and said, “ O my lord, I am the woman 
that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord. For 
this child I prayed ; and the Lord hath given me my 
petition which I asked of Him. Therefore also I have 
lent him to the Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be 
lent to the Lord ; he has been obtained by petition to 
the Lord ; ” | there the Lord appeared to the young 
Samuel and revealed to him His Word. 

The Ark of the Covenant once left the door of the 
tent, and with it, “ the Lord forsook the tabernacle of 
Shiloh, the tent which Ho placed among men ; and de- 
livered His strength into captivity, and His glory into 
the enemy’s hand. He gave His people over, also, unto 
the sword ; and was wroth with His inheritance.” He 
again had mercy, ^^but refused the tabernacle of Jo- 
seph, and chose not the tribe of Ephraim.” § Ah, 
Shiloh ! Shiloh ! thou, too, like the son of Phinehas, 
hast become Ichabod (The glory is departed). Ah ! 
it is an awful thing to be rejected by God ! But go 
ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh,” so the 
Lord warns his people in aftertimes, where 1 set my 
name at the first, and see what 1 did to it, for the 
wickedness of my people Israel.” | O that Shiloh’s 
example were always before our mind ! 

While travelling from Shiloh to the north, a con- 
siderable descent in the ground is perceptible. It is 

* Judges xxi. 19. t 1 Sam i. 16, 20. X I Sam. i. 

§ Psalm Ixxviii. 69-61, 67 ; 1 Sam. iv. 

II Jeremiah vii. 12, 14 ; also xxvi. 6. 
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clear that the undulating mountain ridge which, ever 
from the south, has continued with a variation of 
heights and valleys, past Hebron, Bethlehem, Jerusa- 
lem, and Bethel, now, as we are beyond Shiloh, goes 
down to a much lower level ; not suddenly, but gradu- 
ally as we follow the valley where Libdn (Lebona, 
Judges xxi. 19) and Zawieh, both are situated upon 
high hills to our left. Two hours’ journey to the north 
of Shiloh, we have one more elevation to cross. As 
soon as we have reached the top, the valley of El- 
Mokhna (see vol. i. page 411) presents itself in its 
full length, with its hills and villages to the right and 
left, its cultivated fields, and yonder in the north, at 
about two hours’ distance. Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, 
which tower in all their majesty above the surround- 
ing heights. As soon as we descend into the valley, 
there is a path leading to Hawarah, lying at the foot 
of the mountains, where the road unites with the path 
which, two months ago, I followed on going down from 
Shechem to Jaffa. As seen from this side, Gerizim cov- 
ers Mount Ebal entirely. But at last you approach the 
opening of the Shechem valley, and the gray rocks of 
Ebal now begin to appear to the right of Gerizim, which, 
from this side, shews more verdure than the former. 

" How effectual is the curse of God !” said my Ger- 
man friend — " look how barren Mount Ebal is, and how 
lovely Mount Gerizim ! ” 

“ But, my dear friend,” said I, " though Ebal was 
the mountain upon which the curse of God was to be 
pronounced over the people,* this does not imply 
that the mountain should be accursed. What connec- 

* Deut. xi, 26-30 ; xxvii. ; Joshua viii. 30, 34. 
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tion should there be between the pronouncing of God’s 
curse or blessing, and the physical appearance of these 
mountains ?” 

My good fellow-traveller shook his head as if he 
pitied my sceptical blindness. When, a few minutes 
later, we were seated in our tent under the shadow of 
the olive-trees on the west side of the town, resting 
ourselves after the fatigues of the day, I asked him ; — 

" STow, my dear Herr Pastor, what is your opinion 
with regard to Ebal and Gerizim ?” 

Oh, to bo sure,” said ho, “ from this place I can 
see no difference between the mountains ; each of 
them is a gigantic mass of rocks ; the one is covered 
with cactus gardens, the other is planted with olive- 
trees, and as to my opinion regarding the blessing and 
the curse, I must abandon it. But let us make haste 
that we may ascend Gerizim before sunset.” I had 
not a little difficulty in explaining to him the impos- 
sibility of ascending the mountain in five minutes’ 
time, and of his danger in losing his way were he to 
venture upon it without a guide. The inhabitants of 
Jebel Kablous, besides, are in too bad repute to ven- 
ture on such an expedition in the evening quite alone. 
But my good friend did not understand this. He felt 
vexed, as he had imagined he might wander over the 
mountains of Palestine as over those of his own coun- 
try. To meet with such a number of hindrances, not 
to be allowed to remain behind the caravan when he 
felt anxious to gather fiowers, not to be allowed to 
wander over the mountains in solitary meditation ; 
and, moreover, to find little or no sympathy when he 
spoke about his unutterable feelings ” in the Church 
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of the Holy Sepulchre, or about the curse that hung 
over Mount Ebal — ^this was too had. 

“ Why,” said he, “ I cannot travel with you in this 
manner. You may go where you like, hut to-mor- 
row I intend to proceed as pleases myself.” 

I am sorry, my dear sir, that my mode of travelling 
does not please you ; but I would not interfere with 
your choice. Yet I pray you to consider what you 
are about. If you will brave things that cannot he 
avoided, you run a danger of losing your life. With- 
out a servant, without a dragoman, and without the 
necessary conveniences to wander about in Palestine, 
this you cannot long continue to do.” 

But it was all of no use. My good German thought 
that others had travelled through the Holy Land in 
that manner, and he might do it as well as they. What 
would have become of him without the assistance of 
my English friends, I do not know; but they had 
pity on him, and at last succeeded, after much talk- 
ing, in persuading him to journey under their protec- 
tion to the convent of Mount Carmel. Probably it 
would be less difficult from thence to find an oppor- 
tunity to travel to Beirut, the last station of his tour 
through the Holy Land. And, indeed, it is well that 
our theologist, however amiable his character, and how- 
ever pleasant his company, follows his own way; for 
the route which I intend to follow to-morrow morn- 
ing down to the valley of the Jordan, seems to me to 
involve so many difficulties, that I doubt very much 
whether he would have been able to find his way 
through them. A journey in Palestine with the view 
merely to feast upon religious meditations, and a sur- 
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veying tour in the unfrequented regions of Palestine, 
are two different things. 

Meanwhile, Bhechem this time has still more charms 
for me than it had two months ago. Then it was 
winter, and only the olive and orange-trees were clad 
in green; now, all the trees of the valley, whether 
apricots or mulberries, pomegranates or vines, figs or 
walnuts, shewed themselves in the fulness of their 
splendour. Shechem now lies embosomed in a forest 
of fruit-gardens. As far as nature goes, one might 
almost call it a little paradise. And if you wish rightly 
to appreciate its value, there is nothing like a previous 
hard day’s journey over the barren hills or through 
the scorching valleys of this country. Imagine to 
yourself the impression the vale of Shechem, in this 
season of the year, must make upon the weary travel- 
ler. Tired and panting, he approaches by the unsha- 
dowed base of Gerizim, from the side of the Mokhna 
plain ; his eyes arc almost blinded by the fierce rays of 
the sun, and his face is red and swollen from the scorch- 
ing heat. His path winds over the lower shoulder of 
the Mountain of Blessimj. Jacob’s well is pointed out 
to him at a little distance below ; but as his expecta- 
tion of the well is so very different from the reality, 
he stares without discovering anything ; it never enters 
into his mind that a small hole among yonder stones, 
scarcely perceptible from here, is the famous spot. But 
never mind, we shall have another opportunity of visit- 
ing the weU, as also the white-plastered tomb of Joseph 
in its immediate vicinity. Let us not detain ourselves 
now. Here we get round the mountain, and our eye 
rests at once upon a carpet of the most lovely green, 
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whilst the shadow of Mount Gerizim increases the 
depths of its tints. What a charming valley ! What 
a lovely view ! What a splendid situation has this 
town! We ride along its northern wall, and coming 
on the west side of the town, we find ourselves in the 
most delicious part of the gardens. What a splendour 
has nature bestowed upon this spot! What lovely 
melodies fi’om between the branches rejoice the heart ! 
What a rushing of waters from numberless rivulets! 
What a delightfully cool atmosphere in this shade ! It 
seems impossible that this can be the same land. In 
the midst of these gardens travellers often pitch their 
tents. Wo, too, expected to find there a place; but, 
besides there being already several companies en- 
camped, our guide frightened us by saying that the 
place swarmed with mosquitoes, which always prefer 
water and shade. We, therefore, chose a more ele- 
vated plot of ground, whore we had not so much foliage, 
but were free from these insects. And even here 
we arc not alone ; there are three more tents pitched 
near us. 

Our day has not been lost. Last night I hastened 
to send for Auwdi-es-Sam, one of the Protestants* 
of Nablous, whom I had met at Bishop Gobat’s at 
Jerusalem, and who had offered me his services should 

• The information we have received of this first planting of Evangeli- 
cal Christianity in Nablous is highly gratifying. In the Record of 6th 
January 1854, occurs a letter of Bishop Gobat, mentioning that there is 
now a Protestant school in Nablous, where no less than 38 children re- 
ceive instruction. Of these, six are Mohammedans. The Protestants are 
increasing ; many of them, perhaps all, are yet weak in faith and love, 
and have to suffer great persecution from the Greek Church ; but, never- 
theless, light begins to dawn. The Bishoji has appointed an evangelist 
in this place. 
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1 have occasion to pass by IShechem again. Auwdi is 
secretary to the Metzellim at Kablous. His assistance, 
therefore, in getting the necessary guides for my further 
explorations was very valuable to me. In es-Balt, on 
the east side of the Jordan, there is now a small Pro- 
testant community in course of formation ; and I was 
in hopes that this would lead me into the way of get- 
ting assistance to make a tour thither. But Auwdi 
explained to me that the difficulty would be too great. 
I have, therefore, given up this idea, and shall now 
satisfy myself with remaining on the west side of the 
Jordan. I went with Auwdi this morning to the Met- 
zellim, Machmoud-Beg, and shewed him my firman, and 
also a letter of introduction from Mr Finn of Jerusa- 
lem. The reception was very civil, and characterised 
by much more decorum than I had yet experienced 
in any other part of this land. The object of our visit 
touched as well my friends as myself. They wanted a 
chayal to accompany and protect them the following 
morning to Samaria; 1 needed an armed guide, and 
a written order to all the shechs of the country between 
l^ablous and the Jordan. As to the latter there was 
much difficulty; the old Metzellim endeavoured in 
every way to deter me from this purpose. Not until 
he saw that I began to press the matter more, and 
claimed a fuller obedience to the firman, did he pro- 
mise to have somebody sought out who was well ac- 
quainted with this district, and under whoso guidance 
1 might safely set out. But as such a person was not 
to be found in Nablous, we had to exercise patience 
until ho should bo found in one of the neighbouring 
villages. 
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Tho Metzellim offered his janissaries to guard our 
tent, or to protect us when walking in and around the 
town ; but wo civilly declined this, as such a protection, 
if not absolutely necessary, is rather annoying and ex- 
pensive. In this land, eagerness after money is so great, 
that the annoyance of giving baksheesh is never at an 
end. Thus, for instance, when we left the Metzellim, 
Auwdi whispered to me that it was customary to give 
baksheesh to the servants who had brought us pipes and 
coffee. I took the liberty of not complying with this 
habit, as my visit was not one of state, and as I, more- 
over, have not done anything of the kind in one of the 
other serais of Palestine. I thought it would be better 
not to accustom these petty metzelliins to such things, 
and if Machmoud-Beg had already been spoiled, to 
check, at any rate for this time, his tendency. A 
baksheesh was also claimed by the High-priest of the 
Samaritans, whom we visited, both to see him and his 
synagogue. He was even free enough to toll us that 
twenty piastres per head was the baksheesh travel- 
lers always gave him, and which even Mr Finn, the 
British consul, whom he called his particular friend, 
never refused. It seems to me that this people must 
have been wonderfully successful in extorting bak- 
sheesh from travellers, else they would never have be- 
come so impudent. But it is now too late, and it will 
be no easy matter to turn the stream. The pride of 
travellers is gratified by displaying their generosity in 
the form of such presents. The Samaritans seem to 
know this weak point of their visitors very well, and 
they cleverly turn it to their own advantage. Of the 
synagogue, a small empty room covered with a mat. 
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and at night lighted with two or three small lamps ; 
of the old parchments which are kept there ; of the 
famous copy of the Pentateuch, which the Samari- 
tans pretend was written by Abishua, the son of 
Phinehas — a manuscript roll, beautifully written, and 
remarkably well preserved, covered with rod satin, 
upon which golden letters are embroidered, enclosed in 
a cylinder of brass, whilst another cover of green satin, 
likewise ornamented with golden letters, is wrapped 
around it ; of the doctrines, manners, and customs of 
the Samaritans ; of their ceremonies upon Mount Geri- 
zim ; of the venerable appearance of the old High- 
priest; and of whatever else belongs to this peculiar 
people, Wilson gives us such a full account, that there 
remains nothing for me to say. From the synagogue 
of the Samaritans wc went to see Jacob’s well and 
Joseph’s tomb. iN’ot withstanding the description I 
had given my friends of Jacob’s well, the reality dis- 
appointed them much. So strong is our imagination, 
that what it once has conceived, no descriptions, but 
only experience, can eradicate. We found at the well 
two English travellers just arrived from Jerusalem, and 
also much disappointed. They could scarcely believe 
it to be the well of Jacob. 

I took my instrument to the top of Gerizim, but 
it was to no purpose. The sky was filled with 
the vapours of the sirocco, and whenever this is the 
case, the atmosphere is so thick that distant objects 
become quite invisible. The Rev. Mr Wolcott was 
more fortunate when, a few years ago, ho measured 
angles from this mountain, and his communications in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra must now atone for my defici- 
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ency in this respect. So it often happens that 1 must 
fill up the blanks in my own observations with those of 
others. When the sky is clear the views from Mount 
Gerizim must well repay the trouble of the ascent. 
On the north side, however, the prospect is intercepted 
by Mount Ebal, which rises still higher than Gerizim. 
Two points on the latter, by their prominence, are 
especially favourable for enjoying a fine view — the 
Moslem well upon the corner of the old foundation 
of the Samaritan temple, which you know stood on the 
north-east side of the mountain top, and a kind of 
knoll which rises more to the north, and forms the 
highest point of Gerizim. The mountain, according 
to Von Wildenbruch, is 2361 Parisian feet high; its 
elevation above Shechcm, however, is only 793 feet. 
It is the highest elevation of a mountain range, the 
branches of which spread far to the west and south- 
west. Ebal, too, is united with a long ridge of lower 
western neighbours. Thus neither of these two moun- 
tains is to be considered as an isolated cone ; Gerizim, 
however, expands the widest of the two, and even its 
very top is a broad table-land by itself. It is sown 
with grain, whilst the slopes of the mountain are laid 
out in terraces for the cultivation of olive-trees. How 
do I regret the sirocco, as it renders an ascent of 
Mount Ebal perfectly fruitless ! We remained for a 
long while on the cool mountain top. A Samaritan 
youth was our guide, and directed us to whatever 
was remarkable ; among other things, to the ruins of 
the temple, and those of an ancient building which 
goes by the name of El-Kalat (the castle), of which 
you m.ay find descriptions in several books ; also to the 
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remains of the Pascal lambs which^ only eight days 
before, had been sacrificed. They were burned in little 
hollows in the ground, and their calcined bones were 
yet distinguishable among the ashes. 

This was the end of our day’s work. When returned 
to our tents, every one of us had some business to 
attend to. Our journals had to be filled up, arrange- 
ments had to be made for our departure to-morrow 
morning, flowers were to be preserved as memorials of 
Shechem, and to me belonged the especial task of writ- 
ing these lines to you. 1 am sure you will now deem 
it right that I should lay down the pen, in order that 
1 may devote the last hours of this evening to my 
friends, who will part firom me to-morrow. I must 
ask you this time to examine for yourself all the inci- 
dents of Scripture which relate to Shechem.* If my 
short description of the vale of Shechem, with its 
mountains of Blessing and Curse, and with its town 
inhabited by ton thousand souls (the most of these 
are Mohammedans), can in any way elucidate to you 
the narratives of Scripture, 1 shall be very glad. 1 
hope my sketch will come in aid of my pen. 


Akbabbh, Sth May. 

It was with much regret that I witnessed the depar- 
ture of my friend^ with whom I had been permitted 
to spend a few days in so much unity of spirit, unity of 
faith, hope, and love, and that in some of the most 
interesting places of the globe. At this hour I trust 

* Genesis xii. 6 ; xxxiii. 18-20 ; xxxiv. ; xxxv. 2-4 ; Josh. xx. 7 ; xxi. 
21 ; xxiv. 1, 25, 32 ; Jiidgcs ix., etc. Boo also vol, i. pp. 387-409. 
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they have, like me, accomplished their day’s journey, 
and are now enjoying rest somewhere in one of the 
villages of the plain of Sharon. My own tent is now 
pitched until Monday morning (the day after to-mor- 
row), in the rarely or never visited mountains east of 
Shechem. 

One hour elapsed after another, but the promised 
guide did not appear. I sent Philip once more to the 
Metzellim to inquire how matters stood. At last, at 
about half-past ten, a gigantic ruffian came to me, witli 
the most villanous-looking face I ever saw. The fellow 
produced on me a very disagreeable impression. He, 
thought I, what should he know about the land, or 
its ruins and sites? Was I to entrust myself to his 
guidance? For a moment I hesitated. But I re- 
membered the protection and keeping of God on my 
journey to the Dead Sea. “ Come on,” said I, to my 
attendants. "Jallah!” they repeated, and we took 
the way round the town towards the plain of Bl-Mokh- 
na, the robber-looking fellow riding in front, armed as 
he was with pistols, sword, and gun. To be sure, 
thought I, ho comes from the Metzellim, as two janis- 
saries have brought him to my tent. Perhaps, after 
all, ho may answer ray purpose very well. 

But still I could not conquer my repugnance to the 
fellow. We had scarcely journeyed half an hour be- 
fore his true cliaractor appeared. A child was playing 
by the wayside with a large stick — he wrung the stick 
out of its hand, whilst it ran off crying bitterly ; a little 
further, we met a young man whose tobacco-bag he 
took from him. I could not bear such tyranny, and 
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yet to begin to quarrel with him at the outset of a 
difficult expedition which would last for several days, 
would not do either. 

“ Chayal,” I said to him, “ let us go back to 
Shechem.” 

Ho looked surprised at me, and asked, “ Back ! 
why?” 

At that very moment, two men on horseback ar- 
rived from Shechem at their utmost speed, making 
all further explanation unnecessary. The one was a 
messenger from the Mctzellirn with a letter to me, the 
other was a shech, the old Daoud of Beit-furik, whom 
the Metzellim had sent to me as a proper guide for my 
journey. The letter declared the fierce-looking chayal 
to have usurped his place, as it was without the know- 
ledge of the Governor that the two janissaries had 
brought him to me. The messenger had in charge 
to conduct him back immediately to his master. The 
smothered rage on the face of the ruffian formed one 
of the most striking expressions I have ever seen the 
human face assume. Matters, however, were soon ar- 
ranged. I did not stop for five minutes, but hastened 
away with the peaceful-looking shech Daoud, thanking 
God for having thus saved me from the clutches of 
this villain. 

When we had passed the parcel of land which Jacob 
bought from the sons of Hamor for an hundred pieces 
of money,* we turned south-east in a rocky valley 
called Wadi-Gawareh. A new mountain ridge here 
begins ; it is less elevated than the mountains of She- 
chem and Samaria, but forms, nevertheless, the promi- 

* Gen. xxxiii. 19. 
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nent feature in this district. Immediately before us we 
had a mountain with three broad summits ; its horse- 
shoe shaped base opens to the west ; it is called Jebel- 
Mz4rah (as Daoud told me), after a small ruin which 
is found near to the highest of the three tops. Having 
left our wadi, we now rode along the foot of Jobel- 
Mzerah to Beit-furik, which is sbc miles distant from 
Shechem. This village is, as its large ancient building 
stones indicate, an old site ; but I am unable to tell 
of what. By its elevated position, Beit-furik enjoys a 
fine and extensive view of the Shechcm mountains and 
the Mokhna plain. The villages of Balim, ed-Deir, 
Asmud, Talusa, and Jazid, are all visible. Towards 
the east, however, the view is intercepted by Jebel- 
Mzerah. 

Daoud requested mo, as the Metzellim of [N’ablous 
had ordered him off so suddenly, to allow him half an 
hour to say good-bye to his wife and children, and to 
procure a few things he would require on the road. 
He is one of the principal men of his village. He was 
kind enough to offer me coffee, while I stood taking 
measurements under the olive-trees near the village. 
At last Daoud was ready ; his half had grown to a 
whole hour. The Arabs never think of making haste, 
except when, in our company, we meet with things 
indifferent to them, but sufficiently interesting to make 
us desire to stop. Being thankful, however, that all 
things had turned out so well, I had no difficulty at 
this time in exercising patience. 

I am not now going to tell you all the particulars of 
our road, every turn, every ascent or descent we passed, 
as you will understand all about this from my map. 
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So I take you along with me with accelerated paces 
over a high mountain, a northern continuation of the 
Jebel-Mz4rah, where I found a favourable point for 
taking angles, as it presented to the right and left, 
or, to speak more properly, to the east and west, fine 
prospects — ^to the east, the picturesque valley of the 
Jordan (the Ghor), and to the west, the mountains of 
Shechem and Samaria. Amongst others, I noticed 
from this spot in a westerly direction, at about an 
hour’s distance, a hill top on which arc situated the 
ruins of El-’Arma, in which I believe I may recognise 
the Arumah of Judges ix. 41, where Abimelech re- 
mained after he had struck Gaal the first blow, and 
before he destroyed Shechem altogether. 

I now invite you to follow me, as we go down south- 
ward in a valley, where we see a few cultivated fields ; 
but still more waste ground where we ride through 
thistles of such a height that their large violet 
flowers rise more than a foot above our heads, seated 
on our horses. After a ride of fifty minutes, we 
come to another Biblical site, the ancient Janohah,* 
whence the border of the children of Ephraim went 
down to “Ataroth, and to !N^aarath.”'j* The valley 
which we see in descending to the Jordan, explains 
the expression of Scripture, ‘‘went down.” Janohah 
in Arabic is called Janun, Eusebius and Jerome 
place it exactly where it lies — ^twelve Eoman miles to 
the east of Shechem, in the province of Akrabatene. 
It is now a miserable hamlet, but its ancient ruins 
are extensive and interesting. I have not seen any 
of Israel’s ancient cities in such a condition. Entire 


* Josh. xvi. 7. 


t Ibid. 
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houses and walls are yet existing, but covered with 
immense heaps of earth and rubbish. The dwellings 
of the present inhabitants are built upon and between 
the houses of the ancient Janohah. Janun presents 
a chaos of ancient destruction and modern neglect, 
the like of which I have never seen. 

After forty minutes’ ride we reach Akrabeh, a 
pretty large village, the limit of our journey for to- 
day. As approached from Janun it is hidden by pro- 
jecting hill-slopes, until we arc within a quarter of 
an hour’s distance. It then appears lying on the 
north side of the broad valley of Maklifurieh, a posi- 
tion which is mentioned in the book of Judith, chapter 
vii. verse 18 , as Ekrebet on the brook Momur.” 
Akrabeh is the ancient Akrabatene, the capital of the 
district of that name. A few smaller places, now in- 
dicated by the ruins of Kefil or Kill, Jurish, and 
Erfai, the latter opposite Akrabeh, near to the Moslem 
weli, Abu Charib, have surrounded this city. 

Akrabeh belongs to those places where at present 
a traveller seldom or never passes; except Messrs 
Schultz and Barth, I have not heard of any one else 
having visited the place for a number of years. You 
may, therefore, imagine with what surprise the Mos- 
lem inhabitants stared at us. Sliech Daoud, however, 
was well known among them, and this procured me 
at once a kind reception. We rode through the vil- 
lage, passed the remains of a large but now ruined 
reservoir, and pitched our tent upon a grassy slope, 
near the ruins of the castle, which was built upon a 
kind of terrace, in order the better to protect the town. 
This, then, is my resting-place for the Sunday (to- 
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morrow). Should no unexpected hindrances prevent 
me, my purpose is, on Monday morning at early dawn, 
to descend to the Ghor. When I return I shall write 
you fully. 


Shechbm, \2th May. 

How! again in Shcchem? Yes, my friend, once 
more in Shechem ; true, it is nolens volens, but 1 doubt 
not that everything is ordered for the best by a mighty 
Hand. 

My Sunday at Akrabeh was quiet enough ; but still 
it was one* of the most oppressive days I have experi- 
enced during my whole journey. 

When the sun rose, the atmosphere was filled with 
a peculiar ash-coloured vapour, always produced by 
the sirocco, and causing that oppressive heat of which 
I have more than once told you. Soon the tempera- 
ture in my tent became nsufferable. Outside, in the 
scorching rays of the sun, it was worse. There was 
something suffocating in the air, which made it ex- 
tremely difficult to breathe, and which seemed to 
quench every energy. I cannot compare this feeling 
with anything we over experience in our northern 
lands. I took refuge under the shadow of an olive 
garden, a little higher up the mountain, but even then 
I could only escape from the rays of the sun, not from 
the suffocating sirocco. I sat down under a tree, but 
felt quite powerless. The best way 1 found was to lie 
flat on the furrows of the newly ploughed ground. 
There I remained for the greater part of the day, 
panting for air, and yet not finding the air my lungs 
required. It was a day of much suffering, for the 

VOL. 11. ,u 
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sirocco, besides all its other effects, has this, that it 
depresses the mind with a feeling of complete exhaus- 
tion. My body glowing from internal and external 
oppressive heat, my mind dejected and deprived of all 
energy ; this was the condition in which I spent that 
whole day. 

Even the inhabitants of Akrabeh, excited as their 
curiosity was, were kept in-doors by the sirocco. No 
visitors to my tent appeared. Only in the evening, 
when the air became a little cooler, they came with slow 
steps to have a chat ; pipes and coffee as usual went 
round, but the influence of the oppressive state of the 
atmosphere could not thereby be overcome. 

Yet I had to face the difficulties. My time was 
short; to wait until the sirocco was past would have 
caused me to lose too. much time. So we rose very 
early, and before the dawn of day were on our way 
to the Ghor. At first the morning was somewhat 
more tolerable ; but no sooner had the blood-red disc 
of the sun appeared from behind the mountains of 
Gilead, than the atmosphere seemed to be set on fire. 
And if it was thus in these mountains, what would it 
bo down below in the Ghor, where always, even dur- 
ing the winter season, a tropical temperature reigns, 
caused by its deep sunken position ? 

But on we went, right against the fiery glow of the 
Ghor! 

And it was not in passive indifference that we ad- 
vanced. No ; watch, pocket-compass and note-book 
were interchanging one another continually in my hand 
to-day as on every other day, or in fact even more, 
as it was all terra incognita I traversed. 
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The first place where we stopped was the village of 
Medjdel, an old, miserable cluster of houses, but with 
a few tobacco-gardens and olive-trees, at rather more 
than an hour’s distance south-east of Akrabeh. A 
small tellf covered with ruins, call Merash-ed-Din, lay 
near Medjdel on our way. Whilst now and then I 
looked back to Akrabeh, which at Medjdel is out of 
sight, I got a clear idea of the situation of the capital 
of Akrabatene, with regard to Beit-furik. These two 
places lie about south-east and north-west from each 
other, and leaving out of consideration the inter- 
vening mountain, there would be about an hour’s 
distance between them. The ruin of El-’Arma lies 
between these two villages, on the western slope of the 
mountain. 

Medjdel is the Arabic form of the Hebrew Migdal. 
I do not know, however, of a Migdal which Scripture 
points to in this district. But the large old hewn 
stones prove sufficiently that here was once an ancient 
site. It is the last village which, in going from west to 
east, one meets with in these mountains, as the valleys 
descend precipitously to the Ghor from this place. 
The prospect of the Glior from Medjdel is truly mag- 
nificent. A very prominent point in it is the high 
conical Mount Surtabet, which rises in the centre of 
the Ghor, and which in a straight line would be about 
two hours’ distance from Medjdel. In my map it is 
an important point of triangulation. A wadi which 
runs to the south of Mount Surtabet, called Wadi- 
Buijeh, has its beginning a quarter of an hour to the 
south-west of Medjdel. This is one of the principal 
valleys through which people go down into the Ghor. 
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We went round the head of this wadi, and reached, an 
hour after Medjdel, the village of Daumeh, the ancient 
Eduma or Edumia.of Jerome and Josephus. 

A solitary ruin to the south-east of the village, at 
no more than five minutes’ distance, drew my atten- 
tion. So I rode past Daumeh to have a look of it, but 
found it, on conjing nearer, to be only a piece of an 
ancient wall, around which a few loose stones are scat- 
tered. To what building has it belonged ? A castle 
or a temple ? I do not know ; but its isolated position 
on a spot which commands a wide view over the Grhor, 
as well as over the neighbouring south-western table- 
land, makes me think that here a castle must have 
stood. Magnificence and strength must have been 
united here, as is clearly visible from the scattered re- 
mains of mosaic pavement. 

It was now about half-past eight — a suitable hour 
for breakfast — whilst Daoud went to get information 
from the villagers with regard to our further course 
for this day. I had heard much about a ruin called 
el-Aujeh, which by some has been identified with the 
fortress of Archelaiis, built by Herod. The people of 
Daumeh assured me that el-Aujeh was at least three 
hours south of their village, in the mountains. So 
far south I had no mind to go, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, the ruins of Archelaiis must not be sought 
for in the mountains, but in the Ghor. El-Aujeh, 
therefore, I gave up, preferring to go down the valley 
immediately below Daumeh, whither Daoud and a 
guide from the village accompanied me, whilst my 
attendants and luggage remained under the immediate 
care of the shech of the village. A steep and rocky 
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track of more than a thousand feet descent had we to 
follow. It took us an hour and twenty minutes. The 
further we came down, the more a fiery wind from the 
Ghor met us right in the face. What I suffered when 
down in the valley from the insupportable heat, I 
should in vain try to describe to you. Suppose you 
stood before a glowing fire, and were forced to have 
your face turned to it for some time in continuance, 
would not you find this intolerable after a few minutos ? 
Suppose, nevertheless, that it were impossible for you 
to go back from the glow, cannot you imagine how the 
sweat would run down your fiery cheeks ? At every 
moment it becomes more intolerable ; but still, remove 
from the spot you cannot. You are, as it were, firmly 
fixed before the fire! Well, then, such was my feel- 
ing when descending into the Ghor. The air itself 
seemed to be fire. I was obliged, every now and then, 
to turn my head away from the wind, and to hold my 
handkerchief before my mouth, that I miglit not in- 
hale the hot atmosj)hero, which, nevertheless, bad to 
be inhaled. And nature around me ? you perhaps 
ask. — ^All was burned. Thistles, grass, flowers, and 
shrubs grow here with rare luxuriance, but now every- 
thing was burned white like hay and straw, and this, 
perhaps, standing five or six feet high! My guides, 
as well as myself, tliought we should die while de- 
scending into this gigantic furnace. 

At last we see living green ; a thicket of wild fig- 
trees and oak shrubs mixed and intertwined with 
oleanders and thorny plants, seems, as it w'cre, to hide 
itself at the base of the glowing rocks, keeping full 
vigour of life, notwithstanding the extraordinary heat. 
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What may be the cause of this ? You who are ac- 
quainted with the image of him whose trust is in 
the Lord, from the remarkable phrase, Jeremiah xvii. 
7, 8 — ^you will have already guessed it. Yes, it is a 
fountain of living waters which keeps the leaves of 
these trees green, whilst everything round about is 
consumed by drought and heat. 

This is Ain Fasacl ” (the fountain of Fasaelus), 
said my guide. 

Tradition points out the fountain of Fasaelus as the 
“ brook Cherith that is before Jordan,” where Elijah 
the Tishbite was commanded by the Lord to hide 
himself. The prophet in those days abode in Samaria, 
but he would not be safe there during the three years’ 
drought ; therefore “ the word of the Lord came unto 
him, saying, Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward, 
and hide thyself by the brook Cherith, that is before 
Jordan. And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the 
brook ; and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee 
there.” * 

Dr Robinson thinks the brook Cherith is identical 
with Wadi-Kelt, the river of Jericho. f But Bachiene, 
who, with great discernment, has compared the accounts 
of the ancient authors regarding the brook Cherith, | 
proves, in refutation of the statements of Eusebius 
and Jerome, that this brook rises near the city of 
Fasaelus, which lies in the valley of the Jordan, three 

* 1 Kings xvii. 2-4. 

t M. de Saulcy, in speaking of the Nahr Kelt, assures us that the dif- 
ference between the proniiiieiatioii of Kelt and Cherith is so very slight 
that there would be no difficulty in identifying these two names with 
each other (!) — See Journey Round the Dead Rea, vol. ii. p. 36. 

X Heiligp Geonrophiv, T'trecht, 17o8, 1" deel. 1* stuk. pp. 126-130. 
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miles to the west of the river, the fountain of the brook 
being at the base of the mountains, and sending its 
waters to the Jordan. He refers chiefly to Brochardus 
and M. Sancti. Seer. Fidd. Cruc. lib. iii. part xv. cap. 
3. And with regard to the expression, before Jordan, 
in 1 Kings xvii. 3, he tolls us that it might be rendered 
with equal accuracy, on. the side. It seems to me that 
the command to Elijah, as he was coming from Samaria, 
was as clear as possible to go to the brook Cherith that 
is before Jordan. In Scripture the ea^t is called before ; 
according to our manner of speaking, therefore, the 
words of this verse would be, “ Get thee up and hide 
thyself by the brook Cherith, which is near the Jordan, 
in going down from hence, eastward.” The position 
of ’Ain Fasael, with regard to Samaria, is east-south- 
easterly. If, however, the Wadi-Kelt were to be iden- 
tified with the brook Cherith, the word of the Lord 
unto the prophet could not have been, “ Get thee 
hence, and turn thee eastward,” but “ Turn thee to 
the south, to the brook Cherith, that is on the right 
hand,” as the south is expressed by to the right. 

Is it not truly an interesting spot, this hiding-place 
at the foot of the rocks of the Jordan valley, where tho 
prophet was fed by the ravens? It seemed clear to 
me that this must have really been a hiding-place. 
Who would ever have come hither to seek for Elijah? 
And at the same time, here he found shade and foliage, 
and food and water. What a merciful provision from 
the hand of God ! What a delightful subject to medi- 
tate upon : — “ Elias was a man subject to like passions 
as we are.” * How full of encouragement ! 


* J nines V. 17. 
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The fountain of Fasaelus bad now a double attraction 
for me ; first, as the brook Cherith, and also as the 
place where I found shelter for a short time against 
the sirocco and the burning rays of the sun. There is 
a distance of three quarters of an hour between the 
fountain and the end of the valley in the plain of the 
Jordan. The rocks on both sides of the valley contain 
a great many natural caves. In these, so Daoud told 
me, tlio Bedouins dwell during the winter season, in 
order to find shelter from the rains. The central part 
of the narrow valley had been cultivated by the aid of 
the brook. The cucumber gardens were yet green, 
but the wheat harvest was over. At the end of the 
valley stands a small tell, covered with rubbish. This 
must have been the Acropolis, and in its name, Tell 
Fasael, it is not difficult to recognise the fortress 
Fasaelus, which was built by Herod, and called after 
his brother Fasaelus. A few yards to the south of the 
tell are the ruins of a small city, among which 1 found 
a few Bedouin families encamped with their tents. 
They knew Daoud, and saluted him kindly. There is 
no doubt that here lay the proper town of Fasaiilus, 
whilst the tell served as a fortified position. There are 
still the remains of an ancient aqueduct running from 
the fountain to the city along the rocks on the south 
side of the wadi ; it is now, however, quite out of repair. 

A few questions which I put to the inhabitants at 
Fasaelus concerning the villages and antiquities of 
this neighbourhood, did not receive much elucidation. 
Whether they were afraid to communicate anything, I 
do not know ; but I am sure they might have told 
me more than they did. The Jordan, according to 
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their account, is still an hour and a half distant from 
this point. Mount Surtabet bears from Fasael 35° 
IST.E. by compass. 

We were an hour and three quarters in returning 
from Fasael to Daumeh. When I reached that village 
I felt not a little weary and exhausted, as you will 
readily believe; but a short rest and a cup of coflfee 
soon enabled me to continue my way. I found my- 
self under the necessity of following the plan recom- 
mended by Daoud, viz., to return by the way of Jalud 
to Jurish, near Akrabeh, there being no other place 
in this district where we thought we would be safe 
during the night. Besides, this track was interesting, 
for it led us past two ruins called Merdjim and Jebe’id, 
and brought the villages of Mgeir, Kefr-MaUk, Tel-fit, 
Kurriut, Kcfr-Stuna, and Kusra in view, at a short 
distance. Kurrut has been identified with Korea, a 
fortified place, mentioned several times in the wars of 
the Jews with the Koinans, and Kefr-Stuna with Alex- 
andria, a stronghold built by King Alexander Jannaeus, 
and called after him. These places are often mentioned 
by Josephus. Dr Schultz, the late Prussian consul, 
visited them, and an account of the large and massive 
ruins of a castle which ho found at Kefr-Stuna has 
been communicated by Bitter.* AVhether the iden- 
tification of Kefr-Stuna with Alexandria is correct, I 
shall not attem])t to say. With regard to Kefr-Malik 
(the king’s village), it strikes me that this name may 
lead to the discovery of the ancient place it represents. 
I perceived by the aid of my telescope that it has some 
old remains. 

* Erdkimdcj Tli. xv. }>. 454. 
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Had I gone further south 1 would soon have come 
to the ruins of Shiloh, as Turmus Aja lies only an hour 
to the west of Kefr-Stuna. I have thus accomplished 
an exploration 'of the country between Shiloh and 
Janohah, and from Shechem to Fasael. The natural 
aspect of this mountain district is, upon the whole, 
pleasant ; here and there brushwood presents itself, 
but where the land is cultivated the crops look very 
promising, and there is a place between Jalud and 
Jurish, which is exceedingly beautiful and fertile. I 
had here a ride of an hour through valleys of such rare 
beauty and natural richness, that I feel myself quite 
unable to give you an adequate conception of it. Truly 
the best parts of Palestine remain unknown to travellers, 
who never leave the common track of pilgrims. 

Jurish has excellent accommodation for spending 
the night. The villagers, all Moslems, knew Daoud, 
and hastened to got us milk, eggs, and fowls, with a 
kindness which reminded me of my experience in 
Western Galilee, namely, that the natives shew more 
simplicity and kindness, according to their remoteness 
from the high roads. But whatever these good people 
were able to do, they had no power over the sirocco, 
which still kept blowing. Even the night was hot, and 
not only hot, but oppressive, from the heavy, misty 
state of the atmosphere. Nevertheless, at three in 
the morning we got up. It was still quite dark; the 
coffee, however, was soon ready, our tent was struck, 
our animals laden, and by half-past four we were again 
en route. When the sun arose we had already de- 
scended several hundred feet. How I felt so en- 
couraged and strengthened as to venture once more 
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into the burning plain of the Jordan, I really cannot 
tell. I have already told you how oppressive the heat 
was. I never conceived that there were places on this 
globe with such a scorching atmosphere ; but I was 
animated by the interest of this unknown region, my 
mind was excited, and the happy termination of the 
expedition of one day made me anxious to try another ; 
besides, I thought that if once the country of the Jor- 
dan were traversed I should have accomplished the 
heaviest part of my undertaking, and, you know, the 
view of the end of a long and difficult work, though a 
somewhat distant one, is very encouraging. 

The route from Jurish that day lay by Merash-ed- 
Din, which ruin I had passed the day before. From 
this point, however, we now struck into a wadi running 
more to the east, and two hours and a half after we had 
left Jurish, found ourselves in Wadi-el- Ahmar, which, 
under the name of Wadi-Zakaska, leads down into a 
second and third mountain plateau, the latter of which 
I thought was even beneath the level of the sea. 
As I had, however, no barometer with me, I can say 
nothing definite as to the elevation of those plateaux. 
The first and second offered a very cheering aspect 
from their splendid crops of grain. In the second, the 
people were just beginning to reaj). The season, from 
the lower situation of the ground, is here in advance 
of the higher plateau, in the same way as the Jordan 
valley is before the lower. This latter is surrounded 
by a horse-shoe shaped ridge of mountains called 
Jebel-Ihhma, which must be crossed in order to reach 
the Jordan valley. The path which we hero followed 
is the highway from Nablous to Es-Salt. The exer- 
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tion of the ascent I would gladly have spared, but yet 
it had to be done. We therefore pursued our course 
along the northern edge of the horse-shoe, and no 
sooner had we reached the highest point than one of 
the most charming scenes I ever witnessed presented 
itself at my feet. !N^ot the barren, yellowish, clayey 
plain of the Ghor, as 1 had expected, but an oasis in 
the desert, encompassed with a chain of hills gradu- 
ally sloping down towards the south-east. A small 
river, with several other streams, all led off from the 
main source, irrigate this oasis like a large garden in 
which oleander bushes, ricinus-slirubs, thorny sidr- 
trees, green fields, cucumber and melon gardens with 
their golden fruits, and plots of rich and beautiful grain, 
form a variety which quite captivated me ! My heart 
was, as it were, refreshed by the sight of water, foliage, 
and flowers; in the distance, too, I saw the green, 
winding track of the Jordan banks, and further still, 
the blue mountains of Gilead, but their beauty was lost 
in the perfection of what I saw immediately below me. 

To this oasis we now descended, and about nine 
A.M. halted at a Bedouin camp, which is called by the 
natives Kerawa. Shech Abdeh looked at us with no 
small surprise, but kindly bade us welcome. Once 
more, then, I found myself in the country of the 
Bedouins — once more among this dirty race. Never- 
theless, there was a considerable difference between 
these Bedouins and those of Abu Dahuk, in the moun- 
tains of the Dead Sea. Yonder Bedouins are the 
genuine roving children of the desert, who neither 
cultivate the land, nor have a fixed habitation. Those 
who live in the oasis of Kerawa cultivate the ground. 
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and are in constant communication with merchants from 
Nablous, who seem to find it worth their while to come 
hither with their articles of sale. Three such mer- 
chants — one of whom was a Greek Christian — 1 found 
in the tent of Shech Abdeh. In the course of the con- 
versation, I also found these Bedouins to he much 
more rigid Mohammedans than those of the Dead Sea. 
They have no mosque, but there are some among them 
who play the part of imans or priests, and, as such, 
are held in honour by the rest. Daoud, my guide, 
was well known among them also ; and after he had 
communicated the object of my journey, calling it ‘‘fan- 
tasia,” the seat of honour on Shech Abdeh’s left hand 
side was soon offered to me, and our conversation, which 
was listened to by no small number of Bedouin visitors, 
went on in quite a free and easy manner. It would be 
doing Shech Abdeh injustice did I not praise him for 
his hospitality. He is no ruffian like Abi\ Dahuk, 
whom I found it so difficult to keep within proper 
limits. No; Shech Abdeh treated me as became a 
shech ; several cloaks were heaped upon one another, 
and these put upon an old carpet, to make a kind of 
divan ; coffee and pipes were presented ; also sour milk, 
the most delicious refreshment one can enjoy in this 
warm country. In one word, 1 felt altogether com- 
fortable. The conversation with the shech was not 
without interest. I had first to answer him a host of 
insignificant questions concerning my map, which, after 
all, he seemed to look upon with suspicion. Gradually 
he grew more confident, and at last I obtained from 
him the position of several ruins which form no small 
addition to the fruit of mv researches. The Bedouin 
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visitors took a part in the conversation, and by much 
cross-questioning I contrived to get a good deal of in- 
formation. Shech Abdeh, meanwhile, amused me not 
a little by the side-looks he cast at me, as if he meant 
to read in the expression of my countenance what 
passed within me. What seemed especially to strike 
him was, my total absence of anxiety; and really I 
must say that I felt as easy in his tent as among my 
friends at home. But the shech could not compre- 
hend this. He examined me on all sides. At last he 
exclaimed, “ Ah ! this is it ! ” 

What ? ” asked I, smiling. 

"Your pistol, or whatever kind of weapon it may 
be.” 

He saw a large copper screw, of a cylindrical form, 
peeping out of one of my pockets. It was the screw 
with which I fixed my surveying instrument on its 
pole; but the shech imagined it to be some strange 
kind of pistol. 

I explained the use of the screw, but still he would 
not believe me. If this was not a pistol, then surely 
I had some other kind of weapon hidden under my 
dress ; for what traveller would ever venture to go un- 
armed among the Bedouins of the Ghor ? 

This remark of his caused me to speak to him of the 
mighty Arm upon which I relied, and which protected 
me better than all the armour of men ; and, moving 
from one thing to another, I tried to explain to him 
the lost condition of man, and God’s method of re- 
demption through the blood of his Son Jesus Christ. 
He listened at first with astonishment and attention. 
To have God for his reconciled friend, and for his al- 
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mighty, benevolent protector, seemed to him very de- 
sirable; but when I spoke about God’s holy justice, 
which must be satisfied, in order that God may pardon 
and love us, he became disquieted, and gave me to 
understand, by getting up and leaving the tent, he felt 
the same as Felix when he answered Paul, “For this 
time, enough about this matter. When I have a con- 
venient season, I will call for thee.” * And how could 
it be otherwise ? Who must not tremble while hear- 
ing of "righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come,” as long as he is unwilling to accept the Media- 
tor between God and man — Him who alone can save 
us from the wrath to come ? 

When Shech Abch thought that sufficient time 
had passed to change the conversation, ho came back 
and resumed his seat under the shadow of his tent. 

" Shook ! Shook !” (it is very hot) he said, and there 
was nobody who contested the point ; an universal ac- 
knowledgment of shook was uttered by the whole com- 
pany. Yet I could not spend the day in listlessncss, 
hot as it was. I requested one or two Bedouins as 
guides, and rode to the Jordan. Daoud and Philip 
accompanied me; whilst the mukhari and Theodori, 
whose lazy disposition made him be very contented with 
the arrangement, remained in Shcch Abdeh’s tent in 
charge of the baggage. 

It was now eleven a.m. The sirocco had increased 
in violence, and, as we took a south-eastern course to 
the place where the highway from Nablous to es-Salt 
crosses the river, whirled thick clouds of hot dust from 
the scorched plain right in our face. Indeed, I had 

* Acts xxiv. 25. 
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to call forth all my energies in setting out on this ex- 
pedition ; but I would not leave the oasis of Kerawa 
without thoroughly exploring it, and, in fact, I found 
much that was interesting; first, the foundations of 
several houses, and an old water-mill, which seemed at 
one time to have been driven by one of the streams of 
Kerawah. A quarter of an hour further to the south 
stands a white plastered weli, called by the Bedouins 
Abd-el-Kader. The brook winds through lonely clumps 
of sidr-trees and acacias to the J ordan. At thirty-five 
minutes’ distance from the Bedouin camp, it touches 
the south-eastern projection of the rocky hills which 
encompass the oasis. The rocks here seemed to be 
full of caves ; some of these are improved by art, and 
their entrances cut out in the shape of gateways. 
It struck me that here might have been the burial- 
place of the town, as not far from this I saw the foun- 
dations of what seemed to me to have been an extensive 
town — in fact, such a town as might be expected to 
have been placed in so lovely a spot, notwithstanding 
the scorching siroccos which sweep over the country. 
If my eye has not deceived me, I saw at a few hun- 
dred yards’ distance, on the brow of the rocky projec- 
tion, the remains of an ancient castle. It was, how- 
ever, too hot to turn aside from my road ; and, fi*om 
what my guides told me, I think I may have been 
wrong in my supposition. liTow, the great question is. 
What city is represented by these foundations ? I can 
give no positive answer. The Bedouins call the place 
Khashmil-Macheruk, and a fountain in the middle of 
these ruins goes by the name of Josela. True, the 
situation corresponds with the city Archelaus, which. 
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according to the Peutinger Tables, lay four-and- 
twenty Roman miles north of Jericho, in the Ghor.* 
But I hesitate to identify the town of the cruel 
Archelaiis with Khashmil Macherhk, because of the 
great difference in names. K further rei^earches of 
other travellers prove that Archelaiis has changed into 
Macheruk, 1 shall certainly say the change is great. 
If such a place as Macherus was known to us in the 
Ghor, I should think Macheruk corresponds with it 
well ; but Josephus places Macherus on the north-east 
side of the Dead Bca. 

From these ruins — near which I also found remains 
of the great Roman highway through the Ghor — ^to 
the Jordan, is a distance of forty minutes’ ride. The 
burning tempest was blowing straight in our face ; but 
at last we reached the dale in which the river winds its 
way between its green banks. Near Jericho this dale 
is not so distinctly defined. More to the north, 
near Beisan, it is still less so ; but in the other part of 
the Ghor, the Jordan flows through a valley in the 
centre of the broad plain, sunk one, sometimes two, 
hundred feet below the plain itself, forming thus a vale 
in a valley. Molyneux, De Bertou, and Lynch, have 
well described this vale with its white chalky cliffs ; by 
the help of a sketch which 1 took from the heights of 
the vale, notwithstanding the sirocco, I hope to bring 
the Jordan yet more clearly before your mind. From 
this same point I saw also the remains of a bridge over the 
Jordan, at perhaps five minutes’ distance to the north 
of the place where now the Jordan is forded when 
going from Nablous to Es-Salt. I tried in vain to get 

* Josephus, Jewish AntiquitieSj xvii. 16 ; xviii. 3. 
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at that ruiii ; the Jordan here divides into two streams, 
the banks of which are so thickly grown with bushes, 
that we found it impossible to clear our way through 
the marshy jungle. This must be the bridge men- 
tioned by Molyneux in the fifth day of his Jordan 
excursion, between Fath-Allah and Seguia, names 
which I found, however, unknown to Shech Abdeh and 
his people. Lieutenant Lynch, in his glowing descrip- 
tion of the Jordan and its '^horrible rapids and cas- 
cades ” — a description which, compared with the jour- 
nal of Molyneux, shews us how we must understand the 
fantastic picture of the American naval officer — ^Mr 
Lynch, I say, mentions this ruined bridge under the 
name of Jisr-Damieh, and informs us that its con- 
struction is Roman, with three arches, of which two 
are thrown down ; the width of the central arch 
being fifteen feet. If the names of Damieh and 
Surtabet, or rather Sartabeh, can have any corre- 
spondence with the city Adam, that is beside Zare- 
tan,”* I feel strongly inclined to think that Adam 
must have been somewhere in this part of the Ghor, 
and Mount Sartabeh, which is about due west from 
this ford of the Jordan, may perhaps indicate the po- 
sition of Zaretan. In 1 Kings iv. 12, is mentioned '^all 
Beth-shean, which is by Zartanah.” This Zartanah 
has been considered the same as Zaretan, which in 1 
Kings vii. 46, occurs once more as Zarthan, near which 
King Solomon cast the brazen works for the house of 
the Lord : “ In the plain of Jordan did the king cast 
them, in the clay ground between Succoth and Zar- 
than.” From these texts of Scripture, people have 

* Joshua iii. 16. 
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inferred that Zarthan was situated between Succoth 
and Beisan ; but the name Zartanah, in 1 Kings iv. 12, 
must not be understood as meaning merely the city 
Zarthan, but the whole district of Zarthan, which is 
clear from the adjoining expression, "all Beth-shean.” 
Kow, as Mount Sartabeh is the most prominent hill in 
the whole plain of the Jordan, it can easily be ac- 
counted for that the northern part of this plain was 
called the district of Zarthan, or of Zartanah, which 
did actually lie next to the still more northern part 
of the G-hor, called after its capital Beth-shean. It 
has been noticed by the learned, that the word of 
the original translated by clay-ground, or thickness of 
the ground (1 Kings vii. 46), properly means the dty 
of Adam, and that the reading of this verse should be : 
" The king cast them at Adam, between Succoth and 
Zarthan.” The question, therefore, arises, whether 
somewhere about Mount Sartabeh old ruins are to be 
found ? and the answer is in the affirmative. !N^ot only 
on the top of Mount Sartabeh do the ruins of an an- 
cient castle stand,* probably the citadel of the proper 
town of Zarthan, which must have been at its base ; 
but also, in a parcel of ground between the mountain 
and the Jordan, now called by the Bedouins Um-tail, 
large hewn stones are found scattered about, stones 
which evidently have once belonged to some town, but 
without its name having been preserved. This parcel 
of land, Um-tail, lies a little to the south of Jisr-Da- 
mieh, but at no great distance. Perhaps it would well 
correspond with the position of Adam. 

The shade afforded by the tamarisks of the Jordan 

* Ritter Erdkundey 16 Th.,bl. 455, &c. 
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was very welcome, and the water of the river very 
refreshing. Moreover, we were sheltered here from 
the sirocco, and the river was clear and fordable, not 
muddy and deep, as at the Bathing-place of the pil- 
grims. One quality only it did not possess : it was not 
cool, but rather lukewarm, as you may imagine from 
the high temperature of the air. Still, I believe that 
half an hour’s bathing in the river preserved me that 
day from the consequences of the extraordinary heat. 
!N^ever was water of greater service to me than now. 
As we returned home — to the tent of Shech Ahdeh, 
namely — I felt already its beneficial effects. My 
spirits seemed to return, and my companions expe- 
rienced the same beneficial effect. 

We remained that night in the camp of the Be- 
douins ; of course I had my own tent, as to sleep 
under the goat’s-hair tent-cloth of Shech Ahdeh would 
have caused me intolerable suffering from vermin, a 
plague which I could not even escape entirely, in con- 
sequence of my conversation with these filthy people. 
There was much to remind me of what I had experienced 
in the south of Judea ; and here, as well as there, I was 
perfectly safe. Two Bedouins kept guard at my tent, 
after the Shech had left me at an advanced hour of the 
night. I gave him a baksheesh of twenty piastres for 
his guidance to the Jordan, and for his hospitable 
reception — a sum quite out of proportion with the 
han^uls that travellers generally throw away, but 
quite satisfactory to Shech Abdeh. In this I followed 
Daoud’s advice, and now mention it to you, that you 
may thereby measure your generosity if ever you take 
up the pilgrim’s staff to go on a tour to the Holy Land. 
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My intention was next morning to ascend Mount 
Sartabeh, which is not more than an hour from 
Kerawa. It would have been an interesting point 
for my measurements. But unfortunately, or I should 
rather say, happily, during the night the wind changed, 
the sirocco had ceased, and a cool atmosphere came in 
the morning, rolling down the mountain, in the form 
of large dense clouds, to the yet glowing plain of the 
Jordan. The clouds completely obscured the view, 
and I therefore had to leave Sartabeh unvisited. 

And how shall I describe the feeling of refreshment 
which the morning brought with it ? It was, indeed, 
a change from death to life, not only figuratively, 
but even literally — a rising out of the atmosphere of a 
furnace to the invigorating air of the mountains. I 
need not assure you how all nature revived and came 
forth with new charms. At an early hour the reapers 
were in the field gathering in the remainder of their 
crops, their faces brightened with the pleasant change. 
The birds, too, seemed with new voices to chant their 
praises from among the thorny sidr- trees ; the oleander 
bushes flowered with renewed splendour ; and in the 
melon and cucumber gardens the broad, green leaves 
had spread upon them a new tinge of life. Every- 
thing was charming ; the “ Lord was renewing the 
face of the earth.” * The loving-kindness of the Lord 
met me from all his works. Ah, thought I, if man 
would only consider ! How does he trample upon his 
own happiness, by not devoting attention to God’s 
works ! How much enjoyment is there in observing 
and meditating upon them ! True, the Lord’s works 

* FSalm civ. 30.' 
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in nature do not shew us all that His heart con- 
tains with regard to man ; but so much they declare 
to us of Grod’s glory and loving-kindness^ omnipo- 
tence and benevolence, that we cannot possibly look 
upon them with any degree of attention without ex- 
claiming with the Psalmist, " I will sing unto the Lord 
as long as I live ; I will sing praise to my Grod while I 
have my being ; my meditation of Him shall be sweet ; 
I will be glad in the Lord ” * 

The oasis of Kerawa is full of the remains of houses 
and mills ; of the latter, some are still used. These 
ruins, however, have no particular name ; but after 
passing from the oasis through the narrow and pictur- 
esque Wadi-Zeika into another mountain basin to the 
north of Kerawa, through which flows the chief stream 
of Wadi-Ferra’, one meets with the remains of buildings 
at the foot of a large tell called el-Bassarieh. Robinson 
writes this name cl-Bassaliah, and supposes them to 
be identical with Archelaiis. f Irby and Mangles 
passed by this locality in 1818 , but seemed not to have 
noticed the ruins. The plain of el-Bassarieh is much 
less cultivated than the oasis of Kerawa, though the 
brook Ferra’ (not Feria, as the maps have it) aflbrds 
here the same opportunity of irrigation as in the 
latter. 

An hour and a half to the north of Shech Abdeh’s 
camp, we crossed the brook, and now began to ascend 
the mountains, leaving Wadi-Ferra’ with its beautiful 
oleander-trees on the left. Our way gradually ascended 
between isolated mountains, without meeting with any- 
thing like those steep precipices which one has to 
* Psalm civ. 33, 34. t Ritter, vol. xvi. p. 467. 
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ascend or descend in Wadi-Fasael and Wadi-el- Ahmar. 
The whole country, the mountains as well as the valleys, 
was covered with the richest vegetation. 

It struck me that there was grass enough here to feed 
all the cattle of Palestine ; but, alas ! such blessings are 
lost as long as the land remains trodden down as it is 
in the present day. Except a few fellahins at the 
Ferra’ brook, I saw not a single vestige of human habi- 
tation all the way from Kerawa to Tamun. Having 
passed a tell with ruins, called Thala, at two and a half 
hours’ distance from Kerawa — ^probably the Thella of 
Josephus, ** a village in the vicinity of the Jordan,” and 
possibly, too, the Taanath-Shiloh of Josh. xvi. 6 — ^we 
came on a broad plain gradually ascending to the 
north-west, and there, at the foot of a mountain, 
we halted to breakfast. And why there? Because 
we found water in the ancient wells of a deserted 
village, called ’Atuf, the large hewn stones of which 
convinced me at the same time, that this village was 
chiefly built from the remains of an ancient town. In 
turning up that portion of the Scriptures which refers 
to this district, I have little hesitation in recognising 
in ’Atuf the frontier town " Tappuah, on the borders 
of Manasseh and Ephraim.” * How that city because 
of the richness of its fountains was called En-Tappuah, 
I could easily understand, as also how the city itself 
was given to Ephraim, whilst the land of Tappuah,” 
the very plain which slopes to the south-east, was ap- 
portioned to Manasseh. Tappuah is also mentioned 
as one of the thirty-one royal cities which were con- 
quered by Joshua. Two more places mentioned in 
■* Josh. xvi. 8 ; xvii. 7, 8. t Ib. xii. 17. 
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Scripture lay on my road — ^Tamun and Tubas, two 
villages to the north-west of ’Atuf, — ^the former at an 
hour and a quarter’s distance, and the latter three 
quarters of an hour to the north of Tamun. Tubas 
has already been mentioned by others as identical 
with Thebez, where Abimelech was slain by the hand 
of a woman,* and Tamun appears to me to be the 
Tabbath of Judges vii. 22. Had I been allowed 
to have it all my own way, I should have gone on from 
Tamun to Beisan ; but Daoud most strenuously re- 
fused to accompany me thither. He pretended not 
to know the land or its inhabitants, and to have been 
peremptorily charged by the Metzellim of iN^ablous to 
go no further to the north than Tamun. All the 
arguments I brought against his determination, were 
to no purpose. In order to proceed on my journey to 
the north, I had first to return to Nablous to ask the 
Governor for a now guide. The return occupied four 
hours’ travelling, but I had to exercise patience. 

It is scarcely two hours since I arrived here. You 
perceive, my friend, I have at once taken up the pen to 
tell you all about my safe return. I must now go to 
the governor. Farewell. 

* Judges ix. 53, 54. 



ANOTHER EXCURSION TO THE GHOR, AND ACROSS 
THE JORDAN. PROM BEISAN TO NAZARETH 
AND THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS. 

Beisan (Beth-shean), May 16. 

My dear Friend, — ^My last letter to you I left a few 
days ago at Uablous, in the hands of Auwdi, my Pro- 
testant friend, who promised to take the first safe 
opportunity of sending it to Jerusalem. Hoping that 
you have duly received it, I continue the narrative of 
my travels. — 

As soon as we arrived at Nablous, and had pitched 
our tent, I went to the Metzellim to ask for another 
guide. To my great surprise, I met at the gate Dr 
Eli Smith, who had just arrived with his American 
fellow-traveller. You can easily imagine how many 
questions we had to ask and to answer regarding our 
adventures since we saw each other in Jerusalem. It 
was curious to find that they had been treading on my 
steps, having visited Akrabeh, Jurish, and Daumeh. 
Our routes, however, had been entirely different, as 
they had travelled from Jerusalem in a north-eastern 
direction. 

" And where do you intend to go now ? ” asked Dr 
Smith. 

I am just on my way to the Governor to ask for 
another guide to the north-eastern part of his district. 
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as I wish particularly to search for the ruins of Pella 
on the other side of the Jordan. May I ask what your 
plans are ? ” 

" They coincide very much with your own ; we had 
intended to cross the Jordan in the neighbourhood of 
Beisan, which would take us to the very place where 
Pella must have been. Jabesh is also as yet undisco- 
vered, and Dr Robinson is anxious to explore with the 
view to find it. What do you say to our making a 
joint excursion to that locality ? You are aware that 
on the other side of the Jordan we shall be surrounded 
with Bedouins who acknowledge no authority either of 
metzellim or pasha. It seems to me that it would 
afford additional security if we went together, there 
being less danger of attack when the company is large. 
And, besides, you are provided with a firman, which 
obliges the MetzeUim to afford you as much protection 
as is in his power ; you will have no difficulty in pro- 
curing an armed guide, which will be of advantage to 
us, while the addition of our caravan will strengthen 
yours. What do you say to this ? ” 

The proposal was acceptable to mo, not only for the 
reasons stated, but as it gave me the privilege of the 
society of travellers so celebrated. I replied, that I 
should be very happy, and that I would come shortly 
to their tents to talk the matter over, and forthwith 
hurried to the Metzellim. 

The Metzellim, who, like most of the petty eastern 
despots, is disposed to take things easily, was invisible 
at this hour. 

“He is in the harem,” his attendants said, which 
meant, that his excellency did not wish to be disturbed. 
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" Very well,” said I, “ tell the Metzellim that I shall 
call again this evening, because the business which 1 
have to transact with him requires despatch.” 

At eight o*clock, a janissary came to tell me that the 
Governor would now give me an audience. I repaired 
immediately to the serai, and was ushered into the 
private apartments, where the old gentleman was en- 
joying his chibouk. After salutation, I told him that 
the guide whom he had given me to Akrabeh had been 
of great service to me, but that he had alleged his 
orders were to conduct me to Tubas, and no further, 
so that I was under the necessity of coming to ask for 
another guide, with whom I might explore the more 
northerly parts of his territory. On hearing the 
nature of my business he stared at me, as much as 
to say, " Is it for this trifling matter you disturb my 
evening rest 1 ” which was quite in keeping with his 
answer given me by Philip, in the following words, 
"The Governor says that he will send his people 
to-morrow to look for a guide.” 

" To-morrow ! ” I said, " I wish to start to-morrow 
at day-break ; 1 have not a moment to lose, and there- 
fore my request must be attended to to-night.” 

Not being at all accustomed to such urgent demands, 
the Governor could not restrain the expression of his 
astonishment. Philip faithfully translated his answer 
and also my reply, which was, that 1 was perfectly 
astonished at the manner in which he treated the com- 
mands of his lord and master, the Sultan of the Otto- 
man Empire ; that my return to Shechem was owing 
to the inadequate provision which he had made for my 
journey ; that being in the possession of the most posi- 
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tive orders of the Sultan^ I would not suffer one of his 
metzellims to offer any objections, much less to dismiss 
me with the command to call again to-morrow ; that I 
would now leave him in consequence of his uncivil 
reception, and if he did not send that very night a 
proper guide to my tent, in compliance with the in- 
structions contained in my firman, 1 would depart 
next morning without a guide, and then he would be 
responsible for all the consequences that might result 
from his failing to perform his duty. At the same time 
I rose, to shew him that I felt deeply offended by his 
conduct. You may think that in acting thus I shewed 
myself to be even a greater despot than the Metzellim ; 
but, my dear friend, I must justify myself in assuming 
so dignified an attitude, by assuring you that it is im- 
possible to got anything done by these petty tyrants 
if such a spirit be not manifested. Our Western for- 
malities are out of place in the Bast. If you wish a 
metzellim or any other Turkish authority to pay pro- 
per attention to you, and to fulfil the obligations under 
which your firman lays him, you must never appear to 
doubt for an instant his implicit obedience to the com- 
mands of his master. One of two things is certain : he 
will either serve you ; or if he sees that you will submit 
to his usurpation of independence, he will treat you 
with utter neglect. The higher the tone which he 
assumes, the higher must yours be in return. 

My answer to the Metzellim, however out of place 
such language might be among us, produced the desired 
effect. At ten o’clock he sent me an apology by Auwdi, 
with the promise that an armed guide should be at my 
tent before sunrise, to conduct me wherever I desired 
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to go. Tho chayal was punctual ; he was a cousin of 
the Metzellim, and had received special injunctions to 
attend to my wishes. It was, however, nine o’clock 
before we started, as the canteen and the provision 
chest had to be supplied with the productions of the 
bazaar ; and Theodori, who is always slow in his move- 
ments, seems nowhere to he so lazy as in the market- 
place. But even his delays had an end, and shortly 
after, our now doubled caravan rounded the foot of 
Mount Ehal, on its way to Tubas. 

My time permits me to give you only the general 
outline of this day’s march. The road was partly 
the same by which I had returned the day before from 
Tamun with Daoud, through the northern part of the 
Mokhna plain. This, while it is the high road from 
Shechem to Beth-shean, is at the same time the road 
by which the caravans pass from Jerusalem to Damas- 
cus; and which our blessed Saviour must have trodden 
on His way between Judea and Galilee. 

In rounding the foot of Mount Ebal we passed the 
ruins of a village called ’Askar ; possibly this is Iscariot 
the birthplace of Judas, which, as Halma and others 
conjecture, must have been somewhere in this locality. 
There is yet a rich fountain, round which we saw a 
number of people collected as we passed. The north- 
ern chain of hills descends gradually from Ebal. The 
road follows the eastern declivity of these hills, having 
on the right hand a wild chasm, which commences at 
Beit-furik as a small breach in the ground, but gra- 
dually widens and deepens between frightful precipices. 
At the distance of an hour’s ride to the north-east of 
Mount Ebal, this chasm, which is called Wadi-Bidan, 
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turns eastward and joins Wadi-Ferra*. It is at the 
junction of these valleys that the plain of Mokhna ends, 
narrowing to a defile through which the road runs to 
Beisan. Before coming to this defile, the traveller has 
enjoyed, ever since leaving the valley of Shechem, a 
delightful view of the villages, Beit-furiik, Asmud, Deir, 
and Salim. 

Our intention was to deviate from the direct road to 
Tubas, that we might visit Taluse, an important vil- 
lage situated on a high hill to the north-west of the 
northern extremity of the Mokhna plain. Dr Bobin- 
son considered Taluse to be the ancient Thirza, the 
capital of the kings of Israel before they fixed upon 
Samaria, the hill of Shemer, for their residence.* In 
the Biblical BesearcheSf vol. iii. p. 158, he had men- 
tioned this as a conjecture ; it was now in his power 
to satisfy himself by personal observation. We there- 
fore took a pathway which was on the same mountain 
slope as the road to Tubas, but higher, and which soon 
turned to the north-west, leading down into a valley 
running parallel to that which we had left. From 
this we ascended the hill which is crowned by Taluse, 
making our way through extensive olive-gardens. As 
we rode on. Dr Bobinson remarked that all traces of 
royalty had disappeared, a remark with which I could 
not but agree, granting that this is indeed Thirza; I 
am inclined to think so from the fact that the position 
agrees with that of Thirza given by ancient authors, 
who say that it lay to the east of Samaria, at a distance 
of three hours’ travelling. With the exception of a' 
few sepulchral caves, subterranean granaries, wells, and 
* 1 Kings xiv. 17 ; xv. 33, &c. 
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old hewn stones, nothing of ancient Thirza remains in 
Taluse. When we had taken a few angles from the 
flat roof of the Shech’s house, we descended by the 
north-east side of the hill, and after a ride of an hour 
and a quarter, under the shade of olive-trees, through 
a winding but picturesque valley, arrived at the moun- 
tain basin at the head of Wadi-Ferra’. The mountains 
in this neighbourhood contain several rich fountains, 
the streams from which unite in the hollow of Wadi- 
Ferra’. My map will shew you this in detail. 

On the day before, when crossing the streams with 
which this valley is intersected, it occurred to me that 
this might be the spot where the host of Gideon had 
encamped. The fountain Harod may have been one 
of the chief sources of the Ferra’, possibly the fountain 
near which now stand the ruins of a Saracenic tower. 
This I give as a conjecture. I have not met with the 
name of Harod in the locality. 

The mountaineers have taken advantage of the water 
in this valley, using it to drive some mills which they 
have built. At one of these mills we halted, near the 
square Saracenic tower, which the inhabitants call 
Buij-el-Ferra’. We observed here traces of the old 
highway between Shechem and Beth-shean. Follow- 
ing this way for about an hour, we came to the village 
of Tubas. Old hewn stones and wells point this out 
as one of Israel’s ancient towns (Thebez). Tubas 
stands on a hill at the northern end of a plain sur- 
rounded by mountains, and has ’Ainun and Tamun 
facing it on the south-east at a short distance. The 
hill of Tubas is skirted by fine olive groves, but the 
view from the summit is not extensive, in consequence 
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of the encircling mountains. At Tubas we had to plan 
our further excursion to the Ghor, and so we repaired 
to the Shech'for advice, as well as to ask for a guide. 
He told us that we had better go on to Yasir, a village 
at the distance of an hour’s ride to the north of Tubas, 
that we might there procure a guide, who would take 
us on the following morning to the Ghor. We fol- 
lowed his advice. Crossing an elevation to the north 
of Tubas, we came into another mountain basin, having 
on the north side a mountain of considerable height, 
called Jebcl Haskin ; on the east it slopes down into 
a valley which is lost among the lower hills. In the 
centre of this plain lies Yasir, which I think must be 
identified with Asher (Joshua xvii. 7, 11), one of the 
frontier towns of Manasseh. Eusebius mentions Asher 
as being situated on the high road from Shechem to 
Beisan, fifteen Eoman miles from the former. This 
corresponds well with the position of Yasir. Except 
in the passage already cited, we do not find Asher men- 
tioned in the Bible ; yet it must have been a town of 
splendour and importance, to judge &om the antiqui- 
ties which are found here. Among others is seen at 
the south of the village the ruin of an ancient building, 
which has been constructed of large hewn stones, and 
highly decorated, especially in the frieses of the door- 
way. We saw a handsomely worked lid of a sarco- 
phagus lying on the ground among other rubbish. Was 
this building a palace or a sepulchre ? I cannot tell. 
Dr Eobinson will perhaps throw light on this. 

At Yasir we pitched our tents amidst luxuriant com 
fields which covered the plain. The villagers did not 
seem pleased with this intrusion, and their unfriendly 
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feelings were manifested in their countenances. The 
presence of the chayal of I^ablous prevented them 
from giving vent to their feelings in any act of hosti- 
lity, and besides, the Shech of Yasir had been expressly 
enjoined by the Metzellim to attend to our wants. 
The greatest want which it was in his power to supply 
was that of a guide to the Ghor. But, notwithstand- 
ing the Metzellim’s orders, and the persuasive argu- 
ments of Dr Smith, who had a long conversation with 
him in his tent, he positively refused to give us a guide. 
The secret of his refusal was, I believe, that he ex- 
pected us to offer him a large sum of money to procure 
a guide. The covetous disposition of the villagers 
appeared in many ways, and it is not a matter of sur- 
prise, seeing that they are Bedouins who have aban- 
doned the wandering life of their tribe, and settled as 
Fellahins in this village ; and the Bedouins, you know, 
never belie their character. 

While Dr Smith was making arrangements for our 
next day’s journey, I climbed to the top of Jebel Has- 
kin with one of the Fellahs. It was fatiguing enough 
after six hours’ riding in the heat of the day, but the 
magnificent view from this elevation richly repaid my 
trouble. A very wide survey of the surrounding coun- 
try is obtained ; the only obstruction to the view being 
a still higher hill to the north-west. The sun began 
to set when I reached the top. The colours now were 
gorgeous. There was a wonderful variety of tints 
melting into each other, blue and purple prevailing ; 
while over the whole was shed a glow which is peculiar 
to an Eastern landscape. The valley of the Jordan 
was especially lovely, seen through the brownish-green 

VOL. II. Y 
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oak shrubs on the mountain top. The ravines and 
mountain slopes of Gilead and Bashan were all dis- 
tinctly seen,' relieved by their deep shadows. On the 
north rose the mountains of Gilboa, and beyond them 
little Herraon surrounded by the great plain of Jezreel. 
Samaria’s mountains lay to the left, while behind us 
was the tract of country over which we had just passed, 
the villages of Tubas and Taluse, Mount Ebal and 
Mount Gerizim, whose ridges bounded the view to 
the south. 

Next morning we were early astir, but were long of 
starting owing to the annoying conduct of the wretched 
villagers. We thought that by keeping firm we should 
at last make the Shech give way, but it was vain. We 
were already on horseback, but no guide was forth- 
coming. The Shech with some of his friends stood 
looking at us with irritating calmness, positively re- 
fusing to assist us. They spoke of the dangers of the 
journey, arising from the badness of the road, and the 
haunts of robbers, dangers which were conjured up for 
the purpose of putting an extravagant value on the 
services of a man who had only to travel with us a few 
hours to shew us the way. All Dr Smith’s experience 
of men and manners, and the power which such expe- 
rience bestows, were of no avail against the stubborn 
independence of these people, and their determination 
to make us gratify their lust of avarice. I was at a 
loss to conceive how this would end, when happily the 
Shech of Tubas came up, and, seeing our dilemma, 
offered to be our guide. But you must not ima^ne 
that he intended us to have the benefit of his services 
without remuneration. Far from it. He asked for 
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twenty piastres, though, as we afterwards found, he was 
going that way at any rate, to visit some people of 
Tubas, who were reaping their harvest in the Ghor. 

Following the Shech’s advice, we sent on our baggage 
to the Ghor by another road. A man of Yisir went 
along with it to shew the mukhari the way. They 
went through Wadi-Chusneh, a valley running to the 
north-east, while we took the direct road to the Ghor 
by Wadi-Maleh. Wadi-Maleh, or the Salt Yalley,” 
receives its name from a hot spring of mineral water, 
rising about five miles to the east of Y^sir, and send- 
ing down its waters to the Ghor. When at Kerawa I 
had been told of this spring, and also of the ruins of 
Kalat-Maleh. The natives believe these waters to have 
a curative power, and resort to them in cases of rheu- 
matic disease. 1 can easily imagine that the volcanic 
spring possesses such properties. By the side of the 
well are seen the foundations of a building, which, from 
their being in . a long row, and from an apparent divi- 
sion into small apartments, I believe to bo the remains 
of baths. The ancient inhabitants must have known 
the value of this spring, and taken advantage of it. 

The castle of Maleh stands a little to the west of the 
spring ; it is now in ruins, but there remains enough 
to determine its former shape. It is small, and of an 
oval form, its greatest length being from east to west. 
Its outline is irregular, as the wall follows the form of 
the rock on which it is built. The walls in their pre- 
sent state have been built by the Saracens or Crusaders, 
but the original building must have been of a much 
earlier date, as appears from a few large betelled stones 
which have found their place among the other mate- 
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rials. It seems probable that the castle was built to 
guard the entrance into the interior of Ephraim by 
this valley. ' How pleasant it would have been if I had 
been able to give you some historical incidents con- 
nected with KMat-Maleh, but I find it mentioned 
neither by ancient nor modern authors. Dr Robinson 
observed with truth, as we walked among the ruins, 
that, in all probability, no European traveller had 
visited the spot since the time of the Crusades. The 
castle occupies a position of great strength and import- 
ance, as the rock on which it is built rises in the centre 
of the valley like an island in the channel of a river. 
Immediately below Kdlat-Maleh we found an excellent 
fountain, from which the castle had in all likelihood 
formerly been supplied with water. Encamped by its 
side were two poor Fellah families residing; they had 
twisted the branches of the shrubs together, so as to 
obtain shelter from the sun. You can imagine their 
astonishment at the sight of Frank travellers. 

After passing the hot spring, our guide led us down 
from Wadi-Maleh in a north-easterly direction to 
Wadi-es-Shuk. Here we saw a ruin on our left hand, 
called Churbet-es-Shuk. We soon issued from the 
wadi, when we got a fine open view of the Jordan 
valley, which we approached over a low and unculti- 
vated country. The sight greeted us unexpectedly. 

Already in the Ghor ! ” thought I ; “ how is it pos- 
sible? Where are the steeps of Wadi-el- Ahmar or 
Wadi-Fasael ? ” The seeming marvel admits of ex- 
planation. The southern part of the Ghor lies in a 
very low level ; Kerawa, for instance, being more than 
a thousand feet below the level of the sea ; at the same 
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time the mountains enclosing it are high, which suffi- 
ciently accounts for the steep and difficult descent in 
that region. In the upper part again, the valley lies 
much higher, and the height of the hills is less, so that 
the descent is not so formidable as by the southern 
wadis. Keeping these circumstances in view, the 
reason is evident why the armies of Syria and the 
countries to the east of the Jordan entered the land of 
Israel by the northern wadis of the Ghor. They could 
even take their chariots up these valleys. Reading 
once more with closer attention the account of Gideon’s 
encounter with the Midianites, the scene and the cir- 
cumstances of the conflict and the pursuit seem to me 
to have been as follows : — “ Then all the Midianites, 
and the Araalekites, and the children of the cast, were 
gathered together, and went over, and pitched in tlie 
valley of Jczreel” (Judges vi. 33). Gideon, under 
the direction of God’s Spirit, calls together an army 
from his own tribe, as well as from Asher, Zebulon, 
and Naphtali, “ and they came up to meet them ” 
(ver. 35). Gideon is oppressed with doubts, which 
God removes by the miracle of the woollen fleece. He 
then comes forth with thirty-two thousand men, and 
encamps by the fountain Harod (near Burj-el-Ferra’). 
The Midianites, seeing the gathering of the children 
of Israel, break up their encampment and advance, as 
is evident from the change of position indicated in 
Judges vii. 1, as compared with chap. vi. 33. “ The 

host of the Midianites were on the north side of them, 
by the hill of Moreh in the valley.” Possibly the plain 
of Tubas or that of Yasir was the place where they lay 
on that fatal night when Gideon ‘^went down ” unto 
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them. Of the thirty-two thousand God suffered him 
to keep only three hundred, lest Israel vaunt them- 
selves against God, saying. Mine own hand hath saved 
me.” The remainder return every man to his place ; 
the three hundred he keeps with him, and the host 
of Midian was beneath him in the valley ” (ch. vii. 8). 
The elevation on which Gideon was with his men may 
have been the high rocky ridge which forms the north- 
ern side of the basin of Wadi-Ferra’, separating it 
from the valley of Tubas. The night sets in : Gideon 
and his men approach. They take up their position 
all round about the camp. He gives the signal — the 
pitchers are broken — the torches are held up — the 
trumpets sound — they cry, “ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon ! ” Terror and confusion seize upon the 
Midianites. No one knows what is happening ; every 
man’s sword is set against his fellow, “ even throughout 
all the host.” There is a general flight. In what 
direction ? To the Jordan, that they might find refuge 
in the fortresses of their own land. And by what way 
would they go ? By those valleys which lead directly 
to the river. “ The host fled to Beth-shittah in Zere- 
rath, and to the border of Abel-meholah, unto Tab- 
bath.” None of these places are known with certainty. 
Abel-meholah may bo connected with Wadi-Maleh, or 
Melha. Jerome places it at a distance of ten Eoman 
miles to the south of Betli-shean, which agrees with 
the position of Churbet-es-Shuk.* This I give only as 
a supposition, as also my connecting Tamun with Tab- 
bath. It is certain, however, that the Midianites fled 

* See also 1 Kings iv. 12. Elisha the prophet was born in Abel-meho- 
lah (1 Kings xix. 16). 
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partly through the valley east of Tamun, and partly 
through Wadi-Melha or Maleh, on their way to Suc- 
coth, Gideon pursuing them (Judges viii. 5) across the 
Jordan. The fords of the Jordan " unto Beth-bara,” 
which were taken by the men of Ephraim, must have 
been those by which the Bedouins now cross the river 
to the east-north-east of the entrance of Wadi-Maleh. 
Succoth presents a difficulty which I cannot altogether 
solve. As we were travelling over the waste and un- 
dulating plain at the foot of the mountains, we came 
all at once upon the ruins of a town. “ Haida Suk- 
kouth” (this is Succoth), said our guide. We were here 
but half an hour’s distance from the Jordan. The 
position agrees exactly with that given to Succoth by 
Jerome ; and looking at Genesis xxxiii. 17, in connexion 
with the previous chapter, and also at 1 Kings vii. 46, 
we appear to be authorised in placing Succoth on the 
right bank of the Jordan. But how can we reconcile 
this with Joshua xiii. 27, and Judges viii. 4, 5 ? In 
the former passage Succoth is called a city of Gad, and 
according to the latter it would appear that Gideon 
crossed the Jordan before coming to Succoth. Had 
there been corresponding remains on the eastern side, 
I should not have hesitated to receive two cities of that 
name ; but the only ruins of Succoth known are those 
found on the spot to which our guide led us. The 
only explanation that seems possible is, to understand 
Succoth, Joshua xiii. 27, as comprehending this whole 
part of the Jordan valley on the west as well as on the 
east side, all belonging to the tribe of Gad. The ex- 
pression, “ Jordan and his border, even unto the edge 
of the sea of Chinnereth on . the other side Jordan 
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eastward,” is probably to be taken in that sense, and 
I incline the more to this view as I believe I recognise 
Beth-aram, also mentioned in this verse as belonging 
to Gad, situated on a tell to the north-north-west of 
Succoth, and bearing now the name of Tell-Hamra. 

The Shech of Tubas hastened towards a clump of 
wild fig-trees, a few paces below the ruins of Succoth. 
Beneath the shade of these trees rises a magnificent 
fountain, which sends its waters to the Jordan. A 
better place for halting to breakfast after four hours’ 
riding, we could not desire. Our horses found shelter 
under the broad dark leaves of the fig-trees ; our carpet 
was spread by the side of the water, and our glowing 
faces found an hour’s relief. You may judge of the 
heat that day from the height at which our thermometer 
stood ; but first, that you may enter into our feelings, 
imagine yourself travelling on a broiling day in mid- 
summer, over a wide barren heath, and coming in sight 
of a group of trees which promise you refreshment under 
their cool shade. You can have no difficulty in con- 
ceiving that as you are about to enter, a shiver would 
creep over you at the idea of the difference in the tem- 
perature — here, in the sun so terribly hot, there, in the 
shade, so cool and chilly. Such was exactly our feel- 
ing on approaching the clump of fig-trees at the foun- 
tain of Succoth in the burning Ghor. Yet in this cool 
spot at the edge of the water, the thermometer stood 
at 92 ® Fahr. I^^ow, if the heat was so great here, you 
can form an idea of the temperature under the full 
blaze of the sun. We had, however, to resume our 
march to make for the appointed place of meeting with 
the mukharis. 
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A winding path through a scorched grass plain, here 
and there varied with fields, led us to what was really 
a rural spot, near a brook called Ain-el-Beida. The 
Fellahs of Tubas were here engaged in completing the 
harvest ; some were cutting, others were loading their 
donkeys with sheaves to be carried to the threshing- 
floors ; and in the midst of this busy scene, I saw the 
receiver of tribute carefully estimating the amount that 
was due to him. This was the place where we had told 
our servants to meet us with the baggage, according 
to the Shech’s advice, but no mukharis were to be 
seen. In a country where no authority is recognised, 
and where power confers right of property, the losing 
sight of the baggage is no indifferent matter. We 
therefore sent the chayal of Nablous to the entrance 
of Wadi-Chusneh, which was not far distant, and told 
him to ascend the valley till he met the mukharis. 
Happily our anxiety did not last longer than two 
hours, the greater part of which time we spent among 
the stones of an ancient and important ruin. Some 
people have taken up their residence in this place, 
which goes by the name of Kiddegali. Of this name 
I do not think that anything can be made, but there 
is a name of greater significance in this neighbourhood, 
viz. that of “ Shech Salim,” given to a Moslem tomb 
or weli. From the name as well as from the position, 
it being at a distance of eight Homan miles from 
Beisan, which is the distance given by Jerome, and 
also from the great abundance of water, I am led to 
conclude that this is the site of Salim mentioned in 
John iii. 23, being near to JEnon, where John baptized, 
“because there was much water there.” It is true 
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that the name of a well has nothing to do with the 
name of a city. But as Salim must have been situated 
hereabouts, I cannot think that this weli has been merely 
accidentally erected in honour of a shech of that name, 
hut rather in honour of some shech of Salim who had 
procured for himself the respect of the people. I com- 
municated my views to my fellow-travellers, who did 
not, however, agree with me, and as I had not Philip 
with me, I was not able to question the natives re- 
garding ^non and Salim as I could have wished. 
But it satisfies me that 1 have found in the very posi- 
tion assigned by Jerome to the Salim of John iii. 23, 
a ruin in which the name is preserved, though it be 
but as a weli, and situated moreover where there is 
much water. Not only the brook of Wadi-Chusneh 
runs close to this site, but there is a splendid fountain 
gushing forth from below a rock under the shade of a 
tree beside the weli. Rivulets also wind about in all 
directions, so that we were quite in raptures at this rich 
abundance of water. I have found few places in Palestine 
of which one could say so truly, Here is much water.” 

After waiting for some time, we made half an 
hour’s advance in the direction of Beisan. We now 
came upon another party of Fellahs, who were also en- 
gaged at harvest-work. Further than this we could 
not go for fear of missing our baggage ; besides, the 
day was far advanced, and the oppressive heat had ex- 
hausted us. Much to our relief, the mules soon made 
their appearance, and we again enjoyed the shelter qf 
our tents. The Fellahs, seeing that we were under the 
protection of the Shech of Tubas, behaved decently ; 
and as Dr Smith, by the important acquisition of a 
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thorough acquaintance with Arabic, was soon on inti- 
mate terms with them, we succeeded in engaging two 
of the younger shechs to accompany us next day on 
an excursion across the Jordan. They were men of 
rather prepossessing appearance. They asked for 160 
piastres as payment for this service, but Dr Smith 
coolly reduced their demands to half that sum. That 
night, together with the chayal, they watched our 
tents, and by half-past four on the following morning 
we were on our way to the ford between Succoth and 
Makhus, the latter being the place of our night’s en- 
campment. Our baggage we did not take with us, but 
sent it under care of the chayal to Beisan, where we 
intended to arrive in the afternoon. 

Our excursion since leaving Shechem has been highly 
interesting, as it has given uS the knowledge of a dis- 
trict hitherto unexplored. I must still be sparing with 
my information about ruins and antiquities, mountains 
and valleys, &c. Keep in mind, however, that my 
map and geographical notes will hereafter supply what 
cannot find a place in my letters. 

Come now and follow me across the Jordan. 

In three quarters of an hour after leaving the well- 
watered plain of Salim, travelling in a south-eastern 
direction, we came to the banks of the Jordan. We 
do not find at this part of the Ghor the deeply sunk 
vale in the valley, which we saw more to the south ; it 
disappears gradually as you travel from the south 
toward the Lake of Galilee, till at the place where we 
now were there is but a gently sloping hollow, in which 
the waters of the Jordan flow. The river, on the 
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other hand, is broader here, and the vegetation on 
both banks extends much further to the east and west 
than in the lower part of the Ghor, forming, as it were, 
a garden so beautiful and pleasant that I could for a 
moment imagine myself standing by one of the Para- 
dise-like streams of Java or Celebes. The sun rose 
while we were preparing to ford the river, brightening 
the green of the willows and tamarisks around us. 
The sky above us was perfectly clear, the air cool, not 
yet heated by the rays of a vertical sun ; the water, 
calm and transparent, flowed gently over a bed of lava, 
limestone, and flint pebbles ; the solemn silence which 
pervaded the scene was only disturbed by the melodies 
of the nightingale. Is it a wonder that I lavish praise 
upon such a stream ? 

At the spot where we crossed, the river divides round 
an island, and thus increases its breadtli. But its 
depth even here is not to be despised, for it was with 
great difficulty that the horses could keep their foot- 
ing, as the water was nearly as high as their backs. 
From this I could see the impossibility of crossing the 
Jordan except by swimming when it is swollen, and 
while no ferry-boats or bridges are provided. I could 
not help thinking to what profit so abundant a supply 
of water might be turned. Even without the Jordan 
the Ghor is capable of irrigation by its manifold rivulets 
which descend from the hills ; but what a Garden of 
Eden would this valley become were water from the 
Jordan diverted into it ! The very climate would' un- 
dergo a change, for those scorching winds which sweep 
over the Ghor, gathering increase of heat with every 
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mile of surface over which they pass, would then be 
greatly cooled by the trees and streams with which 
the country would abound. 

What shall not the eye of man behold when Israel’s 
curse shall be turned into blessing ! 

We had scarcely travelled for half an hour on the 
other side, in a northerly direction, when we came 
upon a ruin called et-Tut, situated at the entrance of 
Wadi-Jabes. This valley is undoubtedly called after 
Jabesh in Gilead, though that day’s experience proved 
that a town of the name of Jabesh is unknown to the 
natives. At ct-Tut we found an encampment of Be- 
douins, who received us in no friendly spirit. We 
were instantly surrounded by fierce-looking fellows, 
armed with matchlocks, who supposed that we were 
in connexion with Hamed Pasha, the military com- 
mander of Beirut, now commissioned to carry on the 
conscription in this region by force. They had driven 
away him and his troops the day before, and they in- 
tended to treat us in like manner. They worked up 
their passions to a great height, giving vent to them 
in abusive language, loud enough to deafen us. ^Tever- 
theless, in less than a quarter of an hour we were 
seated among them taking coffee as with old friends. 
Dr Smith and the guides having explained to them 
that our excursion was merely "fantasia.” We 
requited their hospitality with a few piastres, and 
passed on. 

In order to find Pella, and also Jabesh-Gilead, which 
could be at no more than six Homan miles from it, 
we had proposed to explore a certain area within 
which we felt sure of finding these places. The posi- 
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tion of Beisan was the datum by which the problem 
was to be solved, as it is manifest from 1 Samuel 
xxxi. 12, that the inhabitants of Jabesh, in the course 
of one night, went to Beisan (Beth-shan), carried off 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, that they might give 
them honourable burial in their own city, and re- 
turned to their own side of the Jordan, putting the 
river between themselves and their enemies before 
the day broke. Taking into consideration that Beisan 
is an hour and a half’s distance to the west of the 
Jordan, it is not difficult to trace on the map a circle 
within the circumference of which Jabesh must have 
been situated. 

However, with all our calculations, we failed to dis- 
cover it ; the reason probably was that we directed our 
course too much to the northward, for Dr Smith, hav- 
ing the power of communicating with the natives, had 
undertaken to make inquiries, and had come to the 
conclusion that we should go to the village of Kefr- 
abil, which lies about four hours’ distance east-north- 
east of the ford. To effect this we left Wadi-Jabes to the 
south, and after proceeding for some time in a northerly 
direction, we struck off into a wadi running parallel to the 
Wadi-Jabes, which led us, after much climbing, to the 
first and second mountain plateaux of this eastern dis- 
trict. Wo thus forsook Wadi-Jabes, in the higher 
part of which I should expect to find the site of the 
ancient capital. Though unproductive of actual result, 
our expedition was far from being uninteresting. The 
height to which we ascended gave me a good oppor-' 
tunity for taking measurements ; the character of the 
land and climate, strikingly different from that of the 
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western side ; the large and thickly scattered oak-trees, 
not the common species of Palestine, with the small 
thorny leaf, hut having a broad and large leaf, like the 
oaks of our own country ; the new flowers, the cool tem- 
perature, — all combined to give delight and interest, 
apart from the villages and ruins which we saw either 
near or at a distance. Among the latter was the castle 
of Eebah, Eebad, or Eebab, which, being built upon a 
high rock, is seen at a great distance, and to great 
advantage. 

Kefr-abil we reached at half-past ton. This is, I 
believe, an ancient site. It is situated not less than 
two thousand feet above the level of the Jordan, on a 
plateau which rises a thousand feet more toward the 
east, with a gentle slope clothed with verdure, and 
studded with oaks and other trees. I greatly desired 
that I might have some opportunity of repeating my 
visit to this part of Israel’s land. The surrounding 
mountains precluded any distant view. Kalat Rebab, 
and the villages of Jedoidah, Kefr-idis, and Kefr-awan, 
were the only points of interest in the neighbourhood 
of Kefr-abil visible. And what was the name of the 
city to which the ancient stones and olive-presses of 
Kefr-abil belonged? I cannot tell, not finding in 
Scripture any Abel to which this corresponds. 

The conscription, which has agitated the whole 
country, had also produced its effects here. The in- 
habitants of Kefr-abil were gone, with the exception 
of a few women, and two or three old men. The 
latter took courage to approach us when they saw us 
quietly seated at breakfast under an olive-tree, unlike 
people coming to make a conscription. The present 
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of a handful of tobacco put them in a good humour, 
and we learned from them all that was remarkable in 
the neighbourhood. It was they who told us that 
there are no ruins in Wadi-Jabes which bear the name 
of Jabes. “ The only ruins,” said one of these shechs, 
"which are to be found in that wadi, are Machluf 
and ed-Dcir.” The name of the first was given 
unto it because of its overthrow by an earthquake, 
" Machluf ” signifying overthrow. The latter lies on the 
road between Jerash (Gerasa) and Beisan. He pointed 
with his finger in the direction of these places, telling 
us, at the same time, that among the ruins of ed-Deir 
were columns and other remains of buildings of magni- 
ficence. We felt great desire to visit these places, but 
as the one lay at the distance of two, and the other of 
three miles, we could not manage it. We had yet to 
return to the Jordan, and to reach Beisan, which 
would occupy at least five hours and a half. Dr 
Robinson regretted it exceedingly, having come for the 
express purpose of seeking Jabesh, and believing that 
there was sufficient evidence for identifying ed-Deir 
with that city. 

We returned to the Jordan by a narrow valley in- 
clining toward the north-west. This valley also was 
richly studded with oak-trees. From the information 
given us by the shechs of Kefr-abil, we had come to 
the conclusion that the large ruins now called Tuba- 
kat-fahel were, indeed, the remains of the ancient 
Pella. This spot was first visited by Irby and Mangles 
in 1817, then mentioned by Kiepert, as probably 
identical with Pella, in his map of Palestine, 1842. 
As we rode along, we cast eagle glances in every direc- 
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tion, to discover, if possible, any ruins of which the 
natives might have been ignorant ; but there were 
none. Once we maintained, in opposition to our 
guides, that we saw ruins on the top of a hill to our 
left; but when we ascended in order to decide the 
point, we found that what had appeared at a distance 
as hewn stones and pieces of walls, was only the strati- 
fied formation of natural rock. The traveller in Pales- 
tine is continually liable to mistake rocks for ruins, 
and again, he may easily pass by ruins without per- 
ceiving them. On rounding a hill, we saw the ruins 
of Pella at half an hour’s distance to the south, and at 
once bent our steps toward them. We found our- 
selves among the veritable remains of an ancient and 
important city. Not only are large stones scattered 
about, but portions of the walls are still standing, and 
the line of streets is here and there traceable. The 
city has been built on a kind of large terrace, at a 
height, I should think, of not less than six hundred 
feet above the level of the Jordan. Towards the north, 
west, and south, the hill slopes precipitously, on which 
sides ascent is impracticable ; but the north-east, east, 
and south-east parts of the terrace connect it with stiU 
higher plateaux. At the foot of the hill, on the south- 
eastern side, is a fountain of such copiousness as to 
shew it at once to be the famous fountain of Pella, 
spoken of by ancient authors. The existence of this 
fountain corroborates the testimony derived from other 
sources. According to Dapper, Seleucus, king of Syria, 
was the founder of Pella ; but it seems to have been 
Philip and Alexander of Macedon who raised it to the 
dignity of a royal residence, bestowing on it the name 
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of the Macedonian capital. The rich fountain adjoin- 
ing each of those towns, seems to have been the asso- 
ciating idea. * Near this fountain, which is called by 
the Bedouins of the place ed-Djirm, we saw two columns 
still standing erect, the remains of a temple, for the 
site of which a more charming spot could not have 
been selected. The waters of the fountain still retain 
this peculiarity, that they hold in solution a great 
quantity of lime, which deposits itself on the objects 
over which the stream flows, forming incrustations 
which, in process of time, accumulate into even large 
masses of rock. I observed the substance thus formed 
among the building material in the walls of houses ; 
it had been hewn into quadrangular blocks. Many 
of the streams of Palestine are of the same character ; 
among the rest, especially those of Eas-el-’ain (near 
Tyre) and Burj-al-Ferra’. 

Historians tell us that Pella was for a long time 
inhabited by Macedonians, chiefly followers of Alex- 
ander, whom he left on his way to the interior of 
Asia. The Jews, under their king, Alexander Jan- 
neus, rose against the heathen colonists, and destroyed 
the city. It was again built, and afterwards taken by 
Pompey. During the wars between the Jews and the 
Eomans, this city, then the capital of a district, was 
again and again captured by the Jews, and had its 
fortifications razed. At the time, however, of the 
siege of Jerusalem, Pella must have been well fortified, 
for Eusebius informs us that the Christians in Jerusa- 
lem, remembering the warning word of their Lord, 
(Luke xxi. 20, 21), took advantage of a short cessa- 
*SceHalma’s Woordenboeh van Canaiin, Leeu warden, 1717. 
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tion of hostilities to leave the city, and fled hither for 
refuge. Pella is thus endeared to us as the hiding- 
place of the Church of Christ during the time of the 
desolation prophesied by Daniel. How many prayers 
and thanksgivings must have then ascended from this 
spot ! These circumstances made our discovery very 
valuable to me. I could not, however, but regret 
the haste of my fellow-travellers, which prevented me 
from making so thorough an examination of the ruins 
as I could have wished. I was, from the same cause, 
also unable to take a sketch of the scene, by the help 
of which you might have formed a correct idea of the 
situation of Pella. All that I possess as memorials of 
my visit are a few pieces of Mosaic pavement, some 
fragments of Poman pottery, and a piece of the calca- 
reous deposit. Dr Smith, while wandering in another 
part of the ruins, found a piece of tombstone with a 
Greek inscription, probably a monument of the time 
when the Church of Pella was ruled by its own bishop. 
The spot was so attractive to me, as well as the view of 
the surrounding country so charming, that I had great 
difficulty in tearing myself away from it. The prospect 
from Pella is wide and extensive, embracing many of the 
most interesting places mentioned in Holy Writ. In the 
foreground, at my feet, was the Jordan flowing through 
its woods of tamarisks. On the other side rose gently 
the plain of Beisan, surmounted by the high tell of that 
name. In the distance were the mountains of Gilbos^ 
the whole stretch of which is seen, even as far as 
ancient Jezreel. Opposite this, to the north, rises 
a mountain ridge, on one of the highest points of 
which stands the village of Kaukab.. This conceals, in 
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a great measure, the other hills of Galilee. Little 
Hermon, however, peers above the ridge, and is ren- 
dered conspicuous by a whitened weli, which stands 
on its summit. Between Gilboa and Kaukab the eye 
wanders over the wide plain of Jezreel, till it rests upon 
the faint blue cliffs of el-Mohhraka, which form its 
western boundary. This is the part of Carmel where, a 
few months ago, I visited the site of Elijah’s sacrifice. 

Leaving the ruins of Pella (Tubakat-fahel), we 
made straight for the Jordan, which we reached in 
an hour and ten minutes, but at a part of its course 
where the water was too deep for fording. The guides 
conducted us to a place a little lower down, but even 
here it seemed too hazardous to attempt it. "Will 
you give us an extra baksheesh, and we will try it ? ” said 
one of the guides. We at once agreed, as the saving 
of a long detour by the place where wo crossed in the 
morning, was worth a few piastres. The Bedouins 
now led us singly by the bridle, and we all reached the 
western bank in safety, the only inconvenience being 
the wetting of our saddle-bags and part of our dresses. 
" I have taken many fords in the United States,” said 
Dr Kobinson, "but never one so deep as this.” Beisan 
we reached in an hour and a quarter after fording the 
river. In estimating the amount of space passed over 
by the time which we took in making this tour, you 
must take into account an increase of speed above that 
of my former travels — ^for I was now travelling with 
companions — and Dr Smith, who generally took the 
lead, was mounted on a pony which had a sharp trot, 
with which we found it difficult to keep up. We were 
thus always in a hurry. 
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Our tents were already pitched among the ruins of 
the city of the Scythians (Scythopolis), for so Beth-shan 
was called for many centuries, until the old name re- 
appeared under the Arabic form of Beisan. It seemed 
as if our careless servants had chosen the worst place for 
encampment which they could have found. It was an 
open field which had only recently been tenanted by a 
herd of cattle, so that you may imagine the condition 
of the ground, a plot truly swarming with horrible 
spiders, flies, and earwigs. I am sure that if you saw 
our quarters you would not envy us our stay here from 
Saturday afternoon till Monday morning. Then think 
of our weariness after such heavy travelling for suc- 
cessive days ; this last day’s tour to Kefr-abil had kept 
us in saddle for thirteen hours, and our path had not 
been over a level plain, but alternating between steep 
ascents and descents, which made the motion the more 
fatiguing. This discomfort wo all experienced in com- 
mon, but it was my lot alone to bo in constant and 
acute pain, from the same cause tliat I had formerly 
suffered from, and which had returned on leaving 
J ericho. Though I did not tell you of my suffering when 
in the glowing Ghor at Fasael and Kerawa, you must 
see how the terrible heat would aggravate my com- 
plaint. Still, I ought to bo thankful that amid so 
many trials and difficulties I have been able to carry 
my purpose into effect, and have been brought as far 
as this. Sometimes, at the close of my day’s journey, I 
lie down on my carpet quite exhausted, and fancy that I 
shall never be able to complete my arduous task ; but 
when at such times I realise so vividly my weakness 
and helplessness, I am driven to urgent prayer for 
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assistance from Him who alone can give it, and who 
never refuses it ; and often this is followed by refreshing 
sleep, from which I awake with an encouraged spirit, 
as well as with renewed strength for my journey. How 
forcibly have I been taught the truth of what Paul 
says in 2 Cor. xii. 10, When I am weak, then am I 
strong.” Surely, if I shall be able to bring to a satis- 
factory close my labours in Palestine, and if these 
labours shall be productive of any beneficial result, it 
is not to me, but to God, that the honour must be 
ascribed. To have my eye continually directed up- 
wards gives me great strength and fortitude, and though 
my spirit is sometimes depressed by the weariness of 
my body and the many difficulties and trials I have to 
encounter, yet I have a continual source of joy and 
comfort in the assurances I receive that God is ever 
at my right hand, directing and blessing me in all my 
ways, even above what 1 ask or think. Thus, for in- 
stance, in my being united in this excursion with my 
fellow-travellers ; possibly I might have wished to 
accomplish the journey more leisurely, and have sought 
more opportunities for obtaining information, instead 
of being hurried, sometimes very much against my 
will ; but, while I have seen from this the many ad- 
vantages of my solitary travelling, which I used to 
mourn over, at the same time the size of our combined 
caravan renders us secure against the molestation of 
the Bedouins, from whom I would perhaps have re- 
ceived very different treatment had I been alone ; and 
our intercourse during these four days has been marked 
by very interesting conversations, and a free exchange 
of opinion with regard to the objects of our search. 
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These conversations, too, have clearly convinced me 
that, though the combination of the results of my travels 
with those of Dr Eobinson’s might be possible, such a 
plan would be attended with innumerable difficulties. 

My mind has been occupied this morning with medi- 
tation on what I have already accomplished, and on 
what still lies before me. I remembered that Beth- 
shan signifies house of rest,” and as this is the day 
of rest, I thought that I would make Beisan to be in- 
deed to me a place of rest. You will ask why this 
name was given to this town. I suppose it was because 
of the convenience of the situation as a resting-place 
for caravans going between Syria or Midian and Egypt. 
Beth-shan was the great station for the commerce 
between these countries during many centuries; all 
that now remains to bear witness to this fact is a ruin 
to the north of Beisan, which is believed to have been 
the khan or caravaiisera where the merchants rested 
themselves and their camels. We also see the import- 
ance of Beth-shan from the mention made of it in 
Scripture. It was a town in the lot that fell to Issachar, 
but was given to Manasseh, who, however, in this as 
in other instances, failed to dislodge the inhabitants.* 
The Canaanites who dwelt here were strong, and had 
chariots of iron, while the children of Manasseh were 
faint-hearted and of little faith. It is not till the time 
of Solomon that we find the whole district of Beth- 
shan subdued, at which time it was under the govern- 
ment of Baanah, the son of Ahilud.’)' 

Beisan has been visited but by few travellers. Burk- 

* Joshua xvii. 11, 12, 16-18 ; Judges i. 27 ; 1 Chron. vii. 29. 
t 1 Bangs iv. 12; 
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hardt gives a somewhat imperfect sketch of the town 
and district. Irby and Mangles, De Bertou and Moly- 
neux, enter a* little more into detail. A nice etching 
of the Acropolis was the result of Tipping’s visit, men- 
tioned by Dr Traill in his edition of the Jewish Wars 
of Josephus; but fatigue and the troublesome Bedouins 
prevented him from satisfactorily examining the ruins. 
Perhaps a few words upon Beisan may not be unac- 
ceptable to you. 

The ruins of Beisan are among the most extensive 
in Palestine. Portions of walls and remains of build- 
ings of all kinds cover a very large area, the Acropolis 
being within the area, not in the centre, however, but 
to the north. This is a hill of not loss than 300 feet 
in height, on which stood the fortress that protected 
the town beneath. I walked round this tell and found 
many fragments of the w'all still standing. There still 
exists a gate near the top on the north-west side. 
Finding a richly ornamented capital of a Corinthian 
column inserted among the other material in a portion 
of the wall, I inferred that these were ruins of a castle 
which had risen from the ruins of a citadel of still 
earlier date. From this Tell is obtained a view of a 
great part of the valley of Jezreel, the mountains of 
Gilboa, Kaukab, and little Hermon, while a part of the 
Ghor is also seen with its splendid stream, and on the 
other side the wooded hills of Bashan and Gilead. 
But it is not only the distant view and its important 
and picturesque character that makes the ascent of 
this tell desirable ; you enjoy from it a bird’s-eye 
view of the interesting relics of antiquity contained 
among the ruins of the city. These numerous columns 
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everywhere scattered about demand the scientific 
skill of the archaeologist to call again into fancied being 
the buildings of which once they were so prominent a 
part. In one place nine truncated columns stand 
erect, all apparently having belonged to the same 
building. These ruins testify to the truth of what is 
stated by Eusebius and Jerome, that Beth-shan was 
in their time the finest city of the whole Decapolis, it 
being the only one of the ten on the west side of the 
Jordan. To the north-east of the tell is another ele- 
vation, separated by a ravine through which one of the 
four brooks which water the plain of Beisan wends its 
way to the Jordan. The Acropolis is in a manner 
insulated, being surrounded by two of those streams ; 
over the one on the north side is a bridge of Boman 
architecture, which seems to have been the principal 
entrance to the castle ; the remains of a gate, too, are 
still visible. On the opposite hill are also ruins, and 
sepulchral caves, in some of which Irby and Mangles 
found sarcophagi. I did not visit these. After my 
inspection of the tell, I went with Dr Bobinson to 
examine the ruins lying round its base. Of all that is 
to be seen here the amphitheatre is unquestionaby the 
most interesting object. It has been built, as well as 
the whole city, of a dark coloured trap. Captain Irby 
found its longer diameter to measure 180 feet. During 
the persecution of the Christians by the Emperor Ju- 
lian many suffered martyrdom in this amphitheatre 
(359 A.D.) In one of the vomitories the above-men- 
tioned traveller found twenty human skulls. No such 
relics came under our notice. How important that 
excavations should be made in a place of so much 
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historical interest ! But in order to prosecute this un- 
dertaking the protection of a considerable force would 
be necessary^ as Beisan is noted for the avarice and 
lawlessness of the Bedouins, from whom peaceful anti- 
quarians must expect every annoyance. The present 
village of Beisan lies at a distance of 400 yards from 
the foot of the tell. It contains the ruins of a castle 
of a quadrangular form, and provided with a tower, 
l^ear it is our encampment, close by a brook, and 
among the few families which inhabit the mouldering 
huts. My Nablous guide told me that these were 
Egyptian Bedouins, which still preserves to Beisan the 
foreign character that had formerly belonged to it 
when known by the name of Scythopolis. For parti- 
culars regarding the origin of the name Scythopolis, I 
must refer you to Bitter’s ErdhundCf vol. xv. p. 432, 
where the learned geographer tells us that ancient 
writers have mentioned an invasion of the Scythians 
in the time of Josiah, which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a barbarian colony in Beth-shan. In the book 
of Judith iii. 11, and 2 Maccabees xii. 30, the city is 
mentioned under the name of Scythopolis. William of 
Tyre informs us that this was the seat of the Arch- 
bishop of Palcstina-Secunda, the fortifications of the 
town having been repaired by Gabinius, as Josephus 
informs us, when the Homan power was dominant. In 
the year 1182 Saladin suffered a check before its walls, 
and when he took it in the following year, he razed it 
to the ground. The seat of the archbishoprick was in 
consequence transferred to Nazareth, and Beisan has 
continued to exhibit ever since the heaps of ruins 
through which we have been wandering. Nature has 
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not withdrawn her capacities, but as the hand of culti- 
vation is wanting, her gifts are not improved as they 
formerly were. The palm groves of Beisan, of which 
the ancients speak in glowing terms, have entirely 
disappeared, the gardens and indigo fields are no more, 
and the streams which once were turned to good ac- 
count, now confined to no prescribed channel, overrun 
the country, turning into a marshy fen what has been 
and may yet again become a very paradise. Here 
and there one sees the conduits of former mills, but 
the wheel is no more active, and the water has formed 
a large incrustation of lime along the edges of its bed. 
Indeed, I viewed the scene in silent astonishment, 
knowing the amount of good which so much water 
might effect. It appears from Joshua xvii. 14-18, 
that the country around Beth-shan was covered with 
a fine forest ; and where is this now ? Not a shrub 
remains large enough to afford shade to the weary 
traveller. In other parts of the land where the scarcity 
of water is great, the Fellah labours in the sweat of his 
brow, working with pickaxe and plough among the arid 
rocks, and cultivates as much ground as will afford him 
a scanty subsistence. In such places it is the want of 
water which is felt as a curse ; but here is water in 
abundance, and yet unproductive of good, for the 
savage and ruthless Bedouin hordes which infest the 
region suffer no peaceful labourer to find so much as 
a resting-place for the sole of his foot. You will ask 
if steps could not be taken by the Turkish govern- 
ment for the suppression of robbery and the establish- 
ment of security in the land. Ah ! my friend, any 
other power would long ere now have exerted itself to 
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effect this, but what can be expected from a govern- 
ment so weak and unjust as that of Turkey ? In this 
consists tlie deplorable condition of this once highly 
favoured land ; having first been desolated, it has then 
been brought under the deadening arm of a Mohamme- 
dan power, that recovery might be impossible. Shall 
it be always so ? Only till the time to favour Zion, the 
set time, is come, when the Lord shall arise and have 
mercy upon His people and on their land. Then shall 
His arm be stretched forth to bring again the captivity 
of His people, bringing them out of all lands whither 
they have been scattered, “ that the whole earth may 
know that He is the Lord.” The truth of Grod’s Word 
as regards this land is brought vividly before me, and 
many a silent prayer is breathed from my heart that 
Christians who have the opportunity may be led to 
come here that they may witness what the Lord has 
wrought. Much has been written, and still continues 
to be written, concerning Palestine, but it is one thing 
to read a book, too often merely a compilation from 
other books, and another to enter upon a personal 
inquiry into the matter. This would produce very dif- 
ferent impressions, and lead to different results. Were 
Christians to visit this land, it would lead them to take 
a far deeper interest in Palestine and its heirs ; it would 
make them to bear these more frequently on their 
spirits before the God of all grace. If the Lord’s 
people became followers of Paul* in praying for the 
salvation of Israel, such a manifestation of love coHld 
not be long resisted by the objects of it ; the prayers 
of the latter would soon begin to ascend together with 

* Romans x. 1. 
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those of the Christian ; and we know that God has 
promised deliverance in connexion with humiliation 
and prayer, but not in any other way. 

Our Sabbath in " the house of rest,” has passed very 
quietly. I do not think that the Bedouins expected us 
to make so long a halt among them when they saw us 
arrive last night from Pella, and we on our part took 
good care to keep them in the dark, fearing that they 
would not let pass so good an opportunity for inspect- 
ing our baggage. We had a visit from several in the 
course of the day, who had been attracted from a dis- 
tance by our tents ; whether their intentions were of the 
Bedouin cast I cannot tell, but certainly I found Dr 
Smith invaluable, being as well acquainted with their 
language and manners as they themselves, which seemed 
at once to conciliate their favour for us. They did not 
even clamour for baksheesh, and I have reason to be 
thankful that much dreaded Beisan bcame thus a 
safe resting-place, where we spent the Lord’s-day in 
great tranquillity. I had, moreover, the privilege of 
uniting with my respected companions in reading and 
meditation. If you can realise to yourself the mental 
distraction caused by spending many successive days 
in travelling, even though it be in Palestine, and being 
every day for ten or twelve hours, or even more, on 
horseback, you will be able to enter into the feelings 
with which I regarded this privilege of communion with 
my Christian fellow-travellers. 

And now, my dear friend, for to-day farewell ! I 
had much to write, having been prevented for some 
days by excessive fatigue from making my daily jot- 
tings, but now I have given you all my news, so that 
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my mind is relieved. Accept my sincere wishes, and 
believe me, &c. 


Nazabeth, 19^^ May . 

With the commencement of another week, I entered 
on another phase of my travels. From the terra in- 
cognita I now turned to what is already known, from 
the unexplored Ghor to the great pilgrim road through 
the middle of the land. Our first intention had been 
to take a cross course right over the Gilboa mountains, 
this being a region which has not been thoroughly ex- 
plored, except by the late Dr Schultz. But we had to 
abandon this plan, both from want of time, and want 
of a guide. Our chayal of Nablous was unacquainted 
with these parts, and not even the offer of a large 
baksheesh was sufficient to induce any of the lazy 
Bedouins to undertake the task. Dr Smith and Dr 
Bobinson accordingly fixed upon the Lake of Galilee, 
while my route seemed to me to lie in the direction 
of Jezreel and Nazareth. We rode together, however, 
for a couple of hours, leaving the high road from Beisan 
to Jezreel on the right, and going across the plain to- 
ward the foot of the Gilboa mountains. Our object 
was to find the ruins of Beit-ilfa, which had been 
mentioned by Dr Schultz as the probable site of 
Bethulia.* The people at Beisan had shewn us the 
place in the distance, and we had to clear a way for 

* See Ritter’s Erdkunde^ vol. xv. p. 423. In a former letter I have 
stated my opinion with regard to the position of Bethulia. I would feel 
disposed to identify Beit-ilfa with Beth-leptephene or Betholine, the 
capital of a district to the west of the Jordan. (See Halma, Woordm- 
boek van Kanaan^ under article Pella.) The description which Dr 
Schultz gives of the ruins of Beit-ilfa, is so at variance with the character 
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ourselves through the marshy plain, which besides was 
overgrown with thistles. An hour and ten minutes 
after leaving Beisan, we passed by a large tell, but had 
no means of ascertaining its name. Beit-ilfa it could 
not be, as that was to be sought for further on. We 
found nothing that had the appearance of ruins, which 
led my fellow-travellers to suppose that they were to 
be sought for at the immediate foot of the mountain. 
They accordingly took a foot-path leading over higher 
ground, while I kept on in the plain among the thistles, 
and soon found myself on the spot we were in search of. 
The ruins which I found consisted only of hewn stones 
in great abundance, and they were so entirely concealed 
by grass and weeds, that no one could have detected 
them, unless previously acquainted with their position, 
or happening to stumble upon them as I did. I 
shouted to my friends at the pitch of my voice ; they 
turned round and joined me, coming to the same con- 
clusion as myself that these were the only ruins to be 
found on this side of the Gilboa mountains. 

" Have you found nothing on the spot where you 
were standing when I called you ? ” I asked my com- 
panions. 

“ E^othing but two fragments of a sarcophagus.” 

Shortly after we parted company, with sincere wishes 
for each other’s comfort and protection for the re- 
mainder of our journeys. They took the road leading 
in a north-north-westerly direction, toward Kumieh, 
while I endeavoured to extricate myself from the mass 

of the place which I believe to be Beit-ilfa, that it is evident that he 
has received quite different information from the natives regarding its 
situation. 
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of thistles, and to gain the high road to Jezreel, or, as 
the Arabians call it, Zer’in, or sometimes Zer'ain. I 
caught a last glimpse of them as they stood on a tell, 
while I myself was standing on another measuring an- 
gles between Beit-ilfa and the great fountain of Goliah 
(’Ain-jalud). The people ploughing in the neighbour- 
hood gave me Shech-Hasan,” as the name of the tell 
on which I stood, and a rich fountain on the west side 
of it, used for irrigating the land, they called “ ’Ain-ari- 
han.” A fine group of trees grew around the fountain. 

The fountain of Jalud is well known, being generally 
visited by those who pass through Zer’in. It is the 
chief source of the waters of Beisan, the largest of these 
streams bearing the name of Jalud. From whence 
the name JMud or Goliah has come I know not, unless 
it be from the erroneotis idea that this was the scene 
of David’s encounter with the giant of Gath. If such 
be the record of tradition, it is only one of the many 
instances in which monkish legends are in antagonism 
to Holy Writ. It seems to me probable that this was 
the fountain spoken of as “being in Jezreel,” at which 
Israel lay encamped when the Philistines had pitched 
near Aphek. * On the day before the fatal battle, the 
Philistines were in Shunem, now called Sulem, at the 
distance of an hour to the north of Zer’in. Saul was 
on the heights of Gilboa, and “ when he saw the host 
of the Philistines he was afraid, and his heart greatly 
trembled. And when Saul inquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him not” (1 Sam. xxviii. 5, 6). Then 
he had recourse to “ wizards and those that had fami- 
liar spirits,” concerning whom the Lord had so posi- 

* 1 Sam. xxix. 1. 
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tively commanded that they should not be in Israel.” 
'*In Endor,” said his servants, “there is a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit.” The King of Israel dis- 
guises himself, and, concealed by the shades of evening, 
steals down the mountain, crosses the eastern ridge of 
Little Hermon, and comes to Endor, which lies at its 
foot on the north-east side. It is in this manner that 
he avoids the camp of the enemy. The result of his 
interview with the witch we know. Exhausted by 
fasting, anxiety, and agony of conscience, he fell on the 
earth, and there was no strength in him. The woman 
prevailed upon him to eat, setting before him the best 
that she had ; and Saul and his servants did eat, and 
rose up and went away that night. The thirty-first 
chapter of 1 Samuel relates the end of the unhappy 
man who had turned away from the Lord. ** So Saul 
died, and his three sons, and his armour-bearer, and 
all his men that same day together,” vcr. 6. “ And the 
men of Israel fled, and fell down slain in Mount Gil- 
boa.” “And the men of Israel that were on the 
other side of the valley, forsook the cities and fled ; 
and the Philistines came and dwelt in them,” ver. 
7. The mountains of Gilboa seem yet to lie under 
the curse uttered by David in his lamentation,* for 
the north side, the side on which “ the shield of the 
mighty was vilely cast away,” and where “ the beauty 
of Israel was slain,” presents a more barren appearance 
than is almost to be found in the land. 

In former and better times a large reservoir was 
constructed at the fountain of Jezreel. Some pieces 
of its old wall still remain, forming part of the en- 

* 2 Sam, i. 21. • 
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closure of the present pool, which now-a-days, too, is 
of great value in the eyes of travellers, as they can 
here refresh b'oth themselves and their horses and 
mules. No wonder, then, that I found a great con- 
course of people, horses, camels, and asses, collected at 
the fountain. No wonder either that I found myself 
in the midst of fields luxuriant with corn, and promis- 
ing an abundant harvest — a blessing resulting from the 
waters of ’Ain-Jdlud. Zer’ain, or Zer’in, I reached 
by the old highway from the fountain to the village, 
probably the very road by which the avenging Jehu 
entered Jezreel coming from Ramoth-Gilead, Jehoram 
being in Jezreel sick of the wounds which he had re- 
ceived from the Syrians. By this road also Saladin 
came from the country beyond Jordan to storm Jez- 
reel, wishing by the taking of this city to effect a lodg- 
ment in the heart of the land, which was then in the 
hands of the Crusaders. Zer’ain is now an insignifi- 
cant hamlet. Half of it lies in ruins, and over the 
rubbish the prickly pear, with its fine yellow flowers 
and carmine-coloured fruit, spreads its thorny twigs, 
as if to cover Jezreel’s tomb. The village stands on an 
isolated rock, which may be said to be the most north- 
ern projection of Gilboa. There is no spot in the 
whole extent of the plain which offers so wide a view as 
this rock. From this point are seen Carmel and the 
mountains of Nazareth, little Hermon and the hills of 
Bashan and Gilead, the heights of Gilboa and the lofty 
ridges of Shechem and Samaria, as also the villages of 
the plain from Jenin to el-Lejjun, and from Shunem 
to Beisan. How clear was the view of the plain slop- 
ing towards Beisan, and how distinct its undulations in 
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the northern and north-western direction! I almost 
fancied myself a watchman standing on the tower of 
Jezreel, like him of old who spied the company of 
Jehu, while yet far from the city. The tower where he 
watched was probably built on the summit of this rock. 
There still stands a building somewhat like a tower, the 
house of the Shech of the village, from the roof of 
which I took my measurements. My eye therefore 
must have rested on the same natural objects, the 
same mountains and valleys, as did that of the watch- 
man. Had you been with me, you would have joined 
me in allowing that Aliab certainly chose the best pos- 
sible place for his royal residence. 

The parcel of ground which has given to Jezreel 
such a bloody celebrity is not known. I refer to the 
vineyard of Haboth. However, in reading attentively 
1 Kings xxi., in connexion with 2 Kings ix., it seems 
possible to determine with some degree of certainty its 
position. According to 1 Kings xxi. 1, the vineyard 
was " in Jezreel, hard by the palace of Ahab,” who 
wished to have it for a garden of herbs, because it was 
near unto his house (ver. 2). In 2 Kings ix. 21 we 
read that Joram and Ahaziah made ready and drove 
out to meet Jehu, and met him in the portion of Na- 
both the Jezreelite. Jehu came from Beisan ; there- 
fore the blood-bought vineyard must have been on the 
eastern slope of the rock of Zer’in, close by the high- 
way, that same road by which I had come from 
’Ain-jS,lud. A terrible vengeance it was which Jehu 
executed upon the house of Ahab ; but there was 
none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work 
wickedness in the sight of the Lord, whom Jezebel his 
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wife stirred up. And he did very abominably in follow- 
ing idols, according to all things as did the Amorites, 
whom the Lord cast out before the children of Israel ” 
(1 Kings xxi. 25, 2G). Nevertheless, so great is the 
mercy of God, " the word of the Lord came to Elijah 
the Tishbite, saying, Seest thou how Ahab humbleth 
himself before me ? ” His repentance was not lasting, 
yet the Lord regarded it : Because he humbleth him- 
self before me, I will not bring the evil in his days, but 
in his son’s days will I bring the evil upon his house ” 
(ver. 27-20). 

Through what interesting localities did this day’s 
journey lead me ! Through the Great plain to Jezreel, 
that city of blood, from thence to the peaceful Sliuncm, 
with which such delightful associations are connected. 
— (2 Kings iv.) Often have I pictured to myself the 
pious believing Shunammite, “ a great woman,” as she 
is called, v. 8, a woman full of love to the prophet of 
the Lord, and of faith in the word spoken in the Lord’s 
name. And now, when crossing the plain beneath 
the burning noon-day sun, how vividly could I realize 
the case of the youth who went out to his father among 
the reapers, and who was struck by the fierce rays of 
that sun ! Then see his mother holding him in her 
arms as he was dying, and her heroic faith in conceal- 
ing his death from her husband ; then her anxious jour- 
ney, as she had to ride for five or six hours to reach 
yonder blue mountain- top of Carmel ; hear her " It 
is well ” to Gehazi, while she stops not in her ascent of 
the steep mountain till she reaches Elijah’s feet, at 
which she falls and disburdens her heavy-laden spirit. 
Oh, how great is a mother’s love ! and how wonderful 
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and adorable are the ways of God ! The Shunammlte 
had not sought a son from the prophet ; her child is in 
every respect the free gift of God. Has she, then, 
been allowed to rejoice for a little in this dear child, 
only that she should afterwards perish with sorrow 
on beholding its corpse ? Is this the reward for all her 
kindness to the messenger of the Lord? Begone, 
unbelief! the sorrow is but for a moment ; soon shall 
greater joy be her portion — joy not only in the restora- 
tion of her child, but in the assurance of His favour 
who has dealt so mercifully with her. This was done 
“ that the works of God should be made manifest in 
him,” and “ for the glory of God.” * 

Sulem is still a considerable village; it lies at the 
south-western base of Little Hormon. Under the 
shade of its pomegranate and fig trees I refreshed my- 
self with a cooling draught of water, and then rode on 
over the foot of the hill, l^o sooner does the traveller 
reach the northern slope than another vast stretch of 
plain lies before him. Till then it is hidden by the 
ridge of Little Hermon, which divides the great plain 
into two parts, the northern part being bounded by 
Mount Tabor, and the southern by the mountains of 
Gilboa. From Little Hermon to Carmel the plain is 
wholly unbroken by mountains. To the north of 
Little Hermon, or, as the Arabs call it, Jebel-Daliy, 
there lies another, though much smaller, ridge, which 
again divides the northern part into two ; and if we 
include as parts of the great plain the side valleys 
which slope toward the Jordan on the south of 
Jezreel, the broad valley between the mountains of 

* John ix. 3 ; xi. 4 ; compare ver. 40. 
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Gilboa and those of Samaria must be considered as a 
considerable part of the plain. But I must not en- 
large at present on the geograj)hy of the country. 
Let me rather conduct you across the plain to Tabor, 
which I wish to ascend en passant. For this I had 
to sacrifice a visit to Nain, now called IS^ein, and to 
Endor, which both lay immediately to our right when 
at the northern foot of Jebel-Dahy. But I find the 
distant views of mountains in this land even more 
deceptive than elsewhere. Owing to the clearness of 
the atmosphere, I imagined the distance of Mount 
Tabor to be much less than it really was. It was half- 
past three when we reached the village of Dcburi, at 
the foot of the mount, on its western side. Nazareth 
was yet at a distance of two hours, and the ascent and 
descent of Tabor would have occupied fully two hours, 
without giving us any time to stay on the top. I was 
therefore obliged to give up the project, and could not 
even linger in the picturesque Deburi, which is thought 
to be Dobrath, one of the Levitical cities of Issachar,* 
and also the village in which our Saviour, after his 
transfiguration, performed the miracle on the young 
man possessed of the devil, which his disciples could 
not cast oat.j* As regards this latter fact, I cannot 
vouch for its correctness, but it seems to mo that if 
Mount Tabor were indeed the scene of Christ’s trans- 
figuration, Deburi was probably the place where the 
miraculous cure was effected, the ascent being gene- 
rally made from this spot. 

From this village a path winds upwards among rocks 
in the dry bed of a wadi, in a north-westerly direction. 
* Joshua xxi. 28. t Matt. xvii. 14-21 ; Mark ix. 1 6-29 ; Luke ix. 37-43. 
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The traveller, wearied by the hot sun in the plain, is 
now refreshed by the shade of trees, whilst the sun 
also begins to sink. As he ascends, the air is cooler, and 
numerous birds cheer him with their songs. Let him 
not, however, forget to stop occasionally, and look back 
to Mount Tabor, for it is from this mountain path that 
Tabor’s conical height and luxuriant verdure are seen 
to greatest advantage, especially when lighted up by 
the setting sun. When I first saw Mount Tabor, on 
my way from Shunem, I was disappointed. The 
mountain on the south side has little vegetation, and 
neither does its form nor its general appearance excite 
admiration ; but as soon as I got to the westward of 
it, I beheld it in all its splendour and sublimity as a 
hero and king among the mountains. The views of 
Mount Tabor given in so many books on Palestine are 
all taken from the wooded slopes on the way to Naza- 
reth. Tabor at length disappears, as the path winds 
through rocky chasms. An hour and a half were now 
gone since we left Deburi, pursuing an almost track- 
less path among the rocks, and yet Nazareth was not 
in sight. I was assured by some shepherds that we 
were on the right road. My mind, therefore, was at 

rest on this point ; how then but all at once, 

on rounding a rocky hill, the picturesque valley of 
Nazareth burst full upon my view, as it lay beneath, 
with its gardens, mountain slopes, valleys, churches, and 
convents, with its crowd of natives, monks, and tra- 
vellers, and above all, with the associations connected 

with Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God 

Should I pitch my tent under these olive-trees to the 
east of the village, beside the Greek Church ? I was 
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still undecided, when I met two friends, who altered 
my plans. One of them was Mr Klein, of the Church 
Missionary Society, who insisted that I should take up 
my quarters at his house ; and who, think you, was 
the other ? My good Oerman theologist, who had been 
escorted by my English friends from Kablous to Car- 
mel, and thence to l^^azareth, where he was handed 
over to the care of Mr Klein, while they themselves, 
after a short stay in Kazareth, pursued their journey 
to Damascus. 

‘‘And how have you got on since we parted at 
Kablous ? ” I asked. 

“ Ah ! my dear friend,” said he, “ I see more and 
more every day how good was the advice you gave me 
before we separated, though at that time I did not know 
its value. This is indeed a terrible land ; there is no 
pleasure in travelling among such a set of robbers ; and 
then without a servant or a dragoman — who could 
stand this ? The very day I left you my life was in 
danger. The two English travellers had gone on 
while I was gathering plants, when, hastening after 
them, I had the misfortune to strike into a wrong path, 
in pursuing which darkness overtook me, not knowing 
where I was, or in what direction to turn. For about 
an hour I continued in the utmost anxiety. At last 
I heard some one calling my name, and soon distin- 
guished the voice of Mr T., who had taken this means 
of finding out where I was. I felt it indeed a wonder 
when I found myself at safety that night under a tent.” 

“ And may 1 ask what are your plans for the future, 
after this experience ? ” 

“ Why, to return as soon as possible by the coast 
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road, x>m ’ Akka to BeirM, and to go on board the first 
steamer. Mr Klein will kindly send his servant with 
me. After all, I shall be able to say, on departure, 
that I have seen the principal places of interest in 
Palestine — Jerusalem and its environs, Shechem, Sa- 
maria, Carmel, the Lake of Tiberias, Kazareth, ’Akka, 
Tyre, and Sidon — a pleasure which I highly prize, and 
for which I desire to be thankful.” 

And now I am in Kazareth. Can you realise it ? 
I cannot. I ask myself why ; it is perhaps in conse- 
quence of my having formed expectations too high ; 
for though the Lord is ever teaching us to put no 
dependence on an ever-varying religion of frames and 
feelings, yet we are prone to imagine that on such 
sacred spots as this and others our hearts must bo 
exercised in a very peculiar manner ; and of course wo 
meet with disappointment. The disappointment, how- 
ever, may be very useful. But you must not misun- 
derstand me. I do not mean that on visiting Nazai’eth 
we must feel insensible to the unfathomable love whicli 
moved the Saviour to spend the greater part of Iiis life 
in this despised town ; I allow that the siglit of those 
mountains and valleys, which were so well known to 
Jesus, and so long frequented by Him, is calculated to 
impress the mind very deeply with a sense of the lowly 
and self-denying love of the Son of Cod, and also that 
there is a peculiar solemnity about the spots where we 
know that Jesus walked, where he came to pray, where 
he taught, and healed all manner of diseases. What 
I contend against is, the disposition to estimate the 
amount of spiritual life by the greater or less intensity 
of feeling produced by such scenes and associations. 
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And this seems to me to be the great danger in visit- 
ing holy places. We are ready to put confidence in 
our exercise of mind, transient though it be, as a ground 
of salvation ; or, in other words, we value our sensi- 
bility as a proof that we have found mercy in the sight 
of God through Jesus Christ, l^^ot so are the glad 
tidings of the Gospel ; from it we learn that full pardon 
of sin, reconciliation to the Holy God, and eternal life 
are offered to us freely, as gifts purchased by Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God. If, then, all 
our salvation, from beginning to end, has been wrought 
out by Jesus, who was given by the Father in the 
greatness of His love, what has man to do further than 
accept the blessing, and what greater dishonour can 
we be guilty of than in doubting the sufficiency of 
Christ, either in love or in power, to save to the 
uttermost all who put their trust in Him ? Let the 
Word of God be the test by wliich we try the certainty 
of our salvation, and not the degree of the impression 
produced by our visiting a spot, be it even the holiest 
upon earth. 

This is my third day at Hazareth, still under the 
hospitable roof of the missionary. The mukhari whom 
I had brought from Jerusalem wished to return, and I 
had no special reason for detaining him. This has 
obliged me to send to Signor d’A. Finzi at ’Akka to 
procure other mules, and if possible another servant ; 
for Theodori, who is quite unaccustomed to such active 
life, gives me excessive annoyance by his laziness and 
unfitness for the work. Wherever we pitch our tent 
he is sure to leave something behind when packing up 
his goods and chattels, and if this were to last much 
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longer, 1 should soon be 'without utensils for cooking 
mj dinner. I am sorry to say that the mules and 
their mukhari arrived this morning, but no servant, the 
vice-consul assuring me in a letter that no servants 
fit for European travellers are to be had at ’Akka. I 
must therefore, “ bon qr^ nud qriJ* be content with 
Theodori. 

The short rest I have enjoyed here was quite neces- 
sary for me. It is when I come to any resting-place 
that I become fully aware of the exhausting efiects 
of such long-continued travelling, accompanied as it is 
with so many difficulties, dangers, and discomforts, and 
with such constant straining of the mind. How re- 
fireshing under such circumstances is the hospitality of 
a Christian brother! and how great the kindness of 
God in giving me to experience it in this place I It is 
the watchful care of the Keeper of Israel, who never 
slumbers nor sleeps, that strengthens me in my weak- 
ness, and raises mo when ready to sink in despondency. 
By remaining for a short time in this charming place, 
I have been able to walk all round the valley, and on 
the adjacent slopes, as well as to make a pretty accurate 
sketch of the village, from which you may comprehend 
its situation at the base, and partly against the slope of 
a hill, while it is flanked by lower elevations. As to the 
legends of Hazareth, I pass them by in silence. I have 
only visited one of the traditional sights — the Greek 
Church, where they shew under the high altar the 
fountain near where the Virgin Mary was saluted by 
the angel Gabriel. You know that the Boman Catho- 
lic Church declares the scene of the salutation to be 
a grotto, above which a convent has been erected. I 
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saw enough in the Greek Church to make me disin- 
clined to visit the Latin ; no more did I visit the other 
grotto, which is given out to be the house of Joseph 
and Mary, and where they are impudent enough to 
shew a stone as the table of the holy family. How 
stupidly tradition blunders may be seen from this : the 
monks point out as the scene of the so-called Precipi- 
tation* the side of a hill on which is a precipice over- 
hanging the “ Great plain.” This hill is at the distance 
of an hour’s walk from Hazareth, whereas Scripture 
speaks of the place as the brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built.” Where it is to bo sought for, I 
cannot tell. My sketch will shew you that Ifazarcth 
is not now built on the brow of a hill, but at the bot- 
tom of its slope. The Maronites, who have also a 
little church in Nazareth, built at the foot of a rock 
which rises perpendicularly to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, pretend that this is the spot in dispute. It 
is, however, far too insignificant for Scripture to style 
it “ the hill on which the city was built.” If you 
ask my opinion, I must confess my inability to explain 
the matter ; I only conjecture that Nazareth may have 
been built partly on a terrace of the hill presenting a 
precipitous front, and that this terrace has crumbled 
down, in the course of eighteen centuries, either by 
earthquakes, which are of common occurrence in the 
country, or from some other causes, so that the place 
where the Saviour’s life was threatened has disappeared. 
That Nazareth has undergone a fundamental change 
is not to be doubted. With the exception of the an- 

♦ Luke iv. IG, 28, 2U, 
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cient fountains, the present village contains no relics of 
antiquity. 

The summit of the hill above T^^azareth commands 
one of the finest views you can imagine, a view full of 
interest to the student of Scripture. From Mount 
Carmel and the hills of Samaria to the mountains east 
of the Jordan, from the rocky precipices round the 
Lake of Tiberias to the snow-clad top of Hermon, and 
thence round by the northern ridges of Galilee to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, the panorama embraces a 
wide stretch of land. Dr- Robinson, in his Siblical 
Researches* has given so beautiful a description of this 
picture of nature, and of his feelings on the sight of it, 
that I deem it unnecessary to attempt to make any 
addition to his description, or to trouble you with my 
meditations, as I sat like him at the base of the Mos- 
lem well erected on the very top of the hill to the 
memory of a certain Nabi Ishmacl. 

I now lay down my pen, as I have some matters to 
arrange for my tour to-morrow to the Lake of Tiberias. 
When I return, I shall give you the history of my 
excursion. Till then, farewell. 


Tiberias, 21s< May . 

This is a day that I have long desired, a day on the 
shores of the Galilean Sea. I am writing these lines 
in my tent, which stands almost at the water’s edge ; 
it was pitched here last night, while I was upon Tabor. 
Early in the morning I left ifazareth, accompa- 
nied by an armed Bedouin guide, who had been 
* Vol. iii. pp. 189-191. 
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recommended to me by the Governor of the village as 
being well actjuainted with the country, though I had 
reason to complain of his knowledge not being accurate 
or extensive. We rode down the valley in front of 
l^^azareth, and reached the plain of Esdraelon by the 
ordinary route. As I wished to visit Nain and Endor, 
we crossed the plain towards Little Hermon. On 
arriving at Nain, which is now little more than a ruin, 
my attention was directed to the rock on the west side, 
which was full of sepulchral caves. It seems, therefore, 
probable that our Lord approached Nain from this 
side, for “ when he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold there was a dead man carried out, the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow, and much 
people of the city was with her. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her. 
Weep not. And he came and touched the bier, and 
they that bare him stood still. And he said. Young 
man, I say unto thee. Arise. And he that was dead 
sat up, and began to speak. And he delivered him to 
his mother. And there came a great fear on all ; and 
they glorified God.” * 

A quarter of an hour was all the time I could afford 
to spend in Kain, but it was a moment of heart-cheer- 
ing recollection, and up-lifting of the soul to Him 
whose mercies and compassions are the same to-day as 
eighteen hundred years ago at Nain’s gates. From 
this I rode on to Endor, which is fully an hour’s ride 
to the north-east ; it is not visible from IS^ain, in con- 
sequence of intervening heights. Endor is a more 
considerable village, situated much in the same way as 

* Luke vii. 11-1(5. * 
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Ifain, on the slope of a mountan. The rock on which 
it is built has been hollowed out by the hand of ISTature 
into large caverns, whose dark and gloomy entrances 
brought involuntarily to my mind the witch of the days 
of Saul. It seemed as if the spirit of darkness had 
prepared this place for those whose deeds were "deeds 
of darkness.” iN^otwithstanding the sight of camels 
peacefully resting in one of those caves, as in their 
stable, a thrill of horror passed over me as I thought 
of the wretched king, who had forsaken his God, and 
was now forsaken by Him, lying there prostrated 
before Samuel, whilst the cold sweat was breaking 
out on his anxious brow. 

From Endor I crossed once more the Great plain, 
and again in the direction of Deburi, in order to ascend 
Tabor, which can be done with facility only on this 
side. I found, in common with other travellers, that 
an hour is required for the ascent, an hour amongst 
shrubs and trees, and over slippery rocks, where I 
thought more than once that my horse would have 
broken its legs. On the broad top, which presents an 
area of about two miles and a half in circumference, 
are the ruins of the fortified city Itabyrion, mentioned 
by Josephus. They are surrounded by thicket and 
jungle. I found in these ruins two or three Eussian 
monks, who had chosen this place for their hermitage. 
Wliatever comforts these good people are deprived of, 
they enjoy on the top of Tabor a healthy and refresh- 
ing atmosphere, good water, an excellent soil which 
they cultivate, a cool shade under the trees, shelter 
from wind and rain among the ruins, a profusion of 
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flowers and shrubs, especially the myrtle, the chant of 
birds to cheer their ears and hearts, and a most glorious 
view over a wide extent of ground. The Mediterra- 
nean, the Sea of Galilee, the plains of Esdraelon and 
Zebulon, the hills of northern and southern Galilee, 
Carmel, Hermon, the mountains of Samaria, and those 
to the east of Jordan — what can one not see from this 
magnificent mountain ! 

Fancy, it was Ascension-day when I found myself 
upon this memorable spot. Perhaps you will say, “ I 
would have given anything to have been in your com- 
pany ; ” but, my dear friend, do not envy me this 
privilege, for I was far from indulging in the rest of 
a feast-day, or pleasing myself with meditation, good 
and well as this may be when seasonable ; no, when 
ascending Tabor I had a sharp conflict in making up 
my mind to follow implicitly my duty, which is to 
exert all my energies in making a good survey of the 
land, and for this end, if necessary, to dispense with 
the meditation which the spots I visit may suggest. 
My time was limited ; I had either to make the top of 
Tabor a place for meditation and prayer, or to use it 
as a point of observation for my measurements. The 
first would have been full of enjoyment for myself, the 
last promised to be useful to others. The way of duty 
was thus plain, and I followed it in expectation that 
the Lord would perform His promise, in making the 
consolations of His Spirit to abound towards me, in- 
dependently of site or locality. On a piece of wall at 
the eastern side of the top, the highest point of the 
hill, 1 placed my instrument. I could see from this 
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every distant object over the surrounding trees, and 
one of the Russian monks was so kind as to give me 
the names of the villages which were visible. 

From my desire to spend some time in quiet medi- 
tation on the top of Tabor, you may see that I suppose 
this to be the “ Holy Mount,” * where the Son of God 
was glorified in the presence of his three chosen dis- 
ciples, j* My only grounds, however, for this supposi- 
tion, are the existence nf 

isolated position of this noble mountain. | If any one 
prove to mo, from Mark viii. 27, in connexion with 
chapter ix. 2, 30, 33, that our Saviour was not glori- 
fied on Tabor, but on a hill near Oiesarea Philippi, as 
is affirmed by some, I am ready to surrender my opi- 
nion. The fortress which was on the top of Tabor in 
the days of our Lord has been brought forward as an 
objection to the identity. But I cannot see that much 
weight can be attached to this objection ; for as the 
fortress is on the oast side of the top, the heavenly 
scene may have been witnessed on the west, or on one 
of the terraces near the top. Besides, what was seen 
by the three apostles may have been hidden from the 
sight of other men who may have chanced to bo near 
the spot, a supposition authorised by the case of Elisha 
and his servant on the hill of Dothan, of Saul and his 
companions on their way to Damascus, &c. 

It was three p.m. when I commenced the descent of 
Tabor with my guide, and as we were at a distance of 
five hours from Tiberias, all possible haste was neces- 

* 2 Peter i. 18. + Matt. xvii. 1-8 ; Mark ix. 2-8 ; Luke ix. 28-36. 

X Jeremiah xlvi. 18. 
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sary. According to the barometric measurements of 
travellers, Mount Tabor is 1905 feet in height. On 
the north side, however, the plain at its foot is of such 
elevation, that the height of the hill on that side 
cannot be more than 600 feet. Following the well- 
known road from the wooded foot of Tabor by the 
ruins of et-Tujar, a castle of the time of the Crusades, 
now a place where, in former days, the large caravans 

divided— one part going 
to Jerusalem, and another to Cairo — and where tne 
pilgrims had to pay toll to the Arabs to the amount 
of a dollar, and at which now a weekly market is held ; 
and, pursuing this road to the village of Kefr-Sabt, the 
sun declined, and finally disappeared behind the moun- 
tains to our left. We had lost sight of the Galilean 
lake since leaving Tabor. Our path led us over a 
slowly-rising plain, which seemed to bo interminable ^ 
sometimes I thought, now I sec the end of it j but no 
sooner had wo advanced a few paces, than I saw it 
stretching again into the distance. It was now grow- 
ing dark, and yet the lake was not in sight. But, on 
coming suddenly to the edge of the table-land, it burst 
upon my view, lying about 1000 feet below me, with 
Tiberias on its shore. The sight was unexpected and 
splendid; but the recollection that on this shore Jesus 
dwelt, that there he walked, taught, and performed 
many miracles, went to my heart. The prospect was 
at this hour obscured under the veil of night. 

Now followed a steep and difficult descent for an 
hour over rough loose stones. Wo arrived at last 
at Tiberias ; but, where stood our tent 1 I spent 
nearly an hour searching outside the town, and inside 
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in the labyrinth of ruins, before I found it. It was a 
Bedouin who put me on the right scent, and I found 
it pitched on the south side of the town, close to the 
water’s edge. This was another day of great exertion. 
I had no less than fourteen hours of travelling over 
broken mountain-ground, and you can imagine iny ex- 
haustion, as I threw myself on my carpet at the con- 
clusion of that day’s journey. 

But, as tho^nJias pQW 8f 

than when it bursts through clouds that have long 
concealed it; as rest is never so sweet as after long 
and painful fatigue ; so to the traveller in Palestine, 
wearied with his journeys over rocks and mountains, 
and his encounters with the heatlien who tread down the 
land, does the shore of the Galilean sea possess pecu- 
liar power to revive and refresh him. A calm morning 
on the water’s brink, when the surface is smooth as a 
mirror, when the barren mountains around the lake yet 
conceal their desolation under the soft purple haze of 
early dawn ; when no noise from the city breaks the 
silence around us, — would not this yield delightful re- 
freshing to the weary traveller, who is anxious for rest ? 
Is there physical exhaustion? Here is water clear 
and cool ; a bath before the sun has risen over yonder 
mountains in the land of the Gadarenes, will impart 
new life and vigour to the frame. Perhaps the mind is 
weary? Here everything invites to repose. What 
can act more beneficially on a wearied mind than being 
surrounded by nature’s calm ? Where, in Palestine, 
can a spot be found so peaceful as the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee? Where is an atmosphere so mild 
as that of the early morning on this strand ? Where 
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in tlie labyrinth of ruins, before I found it. It was a 
Bedouin who put ino on the right scent, and 1 found 
it pitched on the south side of the town, close to the 
water’s edge. This was another day of great exertion. 
I had no loss than fourteen hours of travelling over 
broken mountain-ground, and you can imagine my ex- 
haustion, as I threw myself on my carpet at the con- 
clusion of that day’s journey. 

But, as the-suujias -li€7cF-8i9r£'^'q1iiskeR^ 
than when it bursts through clouds that have long 
concealed it; as rest is never so sweet as after loner 
and painful fatigue; so to the traveller in Palestine, 
wearied with his journeys over rocks and mountains, 
and his encounters with the heathen who tread down the 
land, does the shore of the Galilean sea possess pecu- 
liar power to revive and refresh him. A calm morning 
on the water’s brink, when the surface is smooth as a 
mirror, when the barren mountains around the lake yet 
conceal their desolation under the soft purple haze of 
early dawn ; when no noise from the city breaks the 
silence around us, — would not this yield delightful re- 
freshing to the weary traveller, who is anxious for rest ? 
Is there physical exhaustion ? Here is water clear 
and cool ; a bath before the sun has risen over yonder 
mountains in the land of the Gadarencs, will impart 
new life and vigour to the frame. Perhaps the mind is 
weary? Here everything invites to repose. What 
can act more beneficially on a wearied mind than being 
surrounded by nature’s calm ? Where, in Palestine, 
can a spot be found so })eaccful as the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee? Where is an atmosphere so mild 
as that of the early morning on this strand ? Where 
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sary. According to the barometric measurements of 
travellers. Mount Tabor is 1905 feet in height. On 
the north side, however, the plain at its foot is of such 
elevation, that the height of the hill on that side 
cannot be more than 600 feet. Following the well- 
known road from the wooded foot of Tabor by the 
ruins of et-Tujar, a castle of the time of the Crusades, 
now a place where, in former days, the large caravans 
„Ticni'*ac;c.C hpjtpd g^id divided — :One part going 
and peace. Is there guilt, an oppressive load ot guiL^ 
on the soul ? See Jesus walking by the sea-side, from 
that beach calling Peter and Andrew, and the sons of 
Zebedee to the apostleship. Here He dwelt ; here He 
wrought deliverance for soul and body. Surely this 
beach may fill our minds with thoughts of Jesus, and 
of all recorded concerning Him in the Gospels. Let 
us remember the man with the unclean spirit in the 
synagogue of Capernaum ;* ** Hold thy peace,” saith 
Jesus, ** and come out of him ; ” and the unclean spirit 
‘‘came out of him, and hurt him not.” Or, let us 
think of the man sick of the palsy, who was let 
down through the uncovered roof before the feet of 
Jesus; “and Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” And afterwards, addressing those who 
called in question His power, “ That ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins, 
(then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thine house. And he arose, and 
departed to his house,” the multitude marvelling, and 

Mark i. 23-^26 ; Luke iv. 33-35. 

Matt. ix. 1-7 ; Mark ii. 3-12 ; Luke t. 18-26. 
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in the labvrinth of ruins, before I found it. It was a 
■/ * 

Bedouin who put me on the right scent, and 1 found 
it pitched on the south side of the town, close to the 
water’s edge. This was another day of great exertion. 
I had no less than fourteen hours of travelling over 
broken mountain-ground, and you can imagine my ex- 
haustion, as 1 threw myself on my carpet at the con- 
clusion of that day’s journey. 

But, a^Jjbe sun has never more quii^ening power 
Ihan when it bursts through clouds that have long 
concealed it; as rest is never so sweet as after long 
and painful fatigue ; so to tho t^veller in Palestine, 
wearied with his journeys over rdcks and mountains, 
and his encounters with the heathen who tread down the 
land, does the shore of the Galilean sea possess pecu- 
liar power to revive and refresh him. A calm morning 
on the water’s brink, when the surface is smooth as a 
mirror, when the barren mountains around the lake yet 
conceal their desolation under the soft purple haze of 
early dawn ; when no noise from the city breaks the 
silence around us, — would not this yield delightful re- 
freshing to the weary traveller, who is anxious for rest ? 
Is there physical exhaustion? Here is water clear 
and cool ; a bath before the sun has risen over yonder 
mountains in the land of the Gadarenes, will impart 
new life and vigour to the frame. Perhaps the mind is 
weary? Here everything invites to repose. What 
can act more beneficially on a wearied mind than being 
surrounded by nature’s calm ? Where^ in Palestine, 
can a spot be found so peacefiil as the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee? Where is an atmosphere so mild 
as that of the early morning on this strand ? Where 
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is a sheet of water so smooth and quiet as this lake ? 
Where are tints^ blue and rose-coloured, pearl-gray 
and purple blended together, with shades so soft as 
those now spread upon these mountains, which are 
doubling their beauty by their reflection in the glassy 
sea? But perhaps the soul is anxious and uneasy 
from the many foes it has daily to wrestle with — foes 
without and within. Well, turn your eye where you will, 
doss ii? ypice of Jesus sound, ofiering rest 
and peace. Is there guilt, an oppressive load of guSt, 
on the soul ? See Jesus walking by the sea-side, from 
that beach calling Peter and Andrew, and the sons of 
Zebedee to the apostleship. Here He dwelt ; here He 
wrought deliverance for soul and body. Surely this 
beach may fill our minds with thoughts of Jesus, and 
of all recorded concerning Him in the Gospels. Let 
us remember the man with the unclean spirit in the 
synagogue of Capernaum ; * ** Hold thy peace,” saith 
Jesus, “ and come out of him ; ” and the unclean spirit 
** came out of him, and hurt him not.” Or, let us 
think of the man sick of the palsy, f who was let 
down through the uncovered roof before the feet of 
Jesus ; “ and Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the 
sick of the palsy. Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be 
forgiven thee.” And afterwards, addressing those who 
called in question His power, “ That ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins^ 
(then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up 
thy bed, and go unto thine house. And he arose, and 
departed to his house,” the multitude marvelling, and 

Mark i. 23^26 ; Luke iv. 33-36. 
t Matt. ix. 1-7 ; Mark ii. 3-12 ; Luke t. 18-26. 
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glorifying God. Yet it may be that the soul is in 
darkness and difficulty, confounded and perplexed by 
many things ; then look at those heights on your left, 
which once re-echoed the blessed words that fell from 
the Kedeemer’s lips.* These arc the words which 
will enlighten our path, and make us go on our way 
rejoicing ; yea, we shall be refreshed by them as by a 
rich dew, and bear more abundant fruit, thirty, sixty, 
and an hundred fold. But it is possible that, having 
met with so many trials and annoyances by the way, 
we have become more intimately acquainted with our- 
selves; and we may be groaning over tlie depth of 
corruption thus discovered to our view. Oh ! let us 
not fear, for on yonder strand there stood of old a cus- 
tom-house, where Jesus was once a guest ; there He sat 
surrounded by a multitude of publicans and sinners, so 
that the Pharisees asked why it was that He ate with 
publicans and sinners. '^But when Jesus heard that, 
he said unto them. They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” ‘‘ I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ; ” •!* as 
on another occasion, when speaking of the lost sheep. 
He assured them that the Son of man was come to save 
that which was lost. | Think of the woman who had 
suffered from an issue of blood for twelve years ; § of 
the blind, the lepers, and those possessed of devils, 
especially of the poor demoniac on the opposite coast, 
in the land of the Gadarencs. || Do not all these ad- 

* Matt, V., vi., viL ; Luke vi. 20-49. 

t Matt. ix. 10-13 ; Mark ii. 15-17. X Matt, xviii. 11. 

§ Matt. ix. 20-22 ; Mark v. 25-34 ; Luke viii. 43-48. 

j| Matt. viii. 28-34 ; Miuk v. 1-20; Luke viii. 26-39. 
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dress us thus : " O thou, whosoever thou art, look on 
our diseases. Were there ever any so desperate as 
these? Yet Jesus -saved us from them. It was by 
this very lake that Jesus said, * Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ Is not His pardoning love infinitely great? 
When the servant owed ten thousand talents, 'the 
lord of that servant was moved with compassion, and 
loosed him, and forgave him the debt.’ Therefore be 
of good cheer, only believe ; all things arc possible to 
him that believeth.” But still it may bo that the soul 
remains depressed. Like the flower lying on the 
ground prostrated by the wind and rain, so may the 
soul be giving way to the storms that rage within and 
around her, and be ready to perish. If so, let the eye 
behold the Galilean lake. It is not always that its 
waters are so smooth and calm. Sometimes sudden 
gusts sweep over its surface with all the fury of the hur- 
ricane. Who can tell how .many poor fishermen have 
found their graves in these waters ? Of such storms 
we have more than one account in the sacred narra- 
tive.* Once the little ship, with the Lord and His 
disciples on board, was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the waves. And what was the Lord doing in these 
circumstances ? He was asleep in the hinder part of 
the ship. And is it thus that He allows his friends to 
perish ? " Master,” cried the alarmed disciples, " carest 
thou not that we perish ? ” But " ho arose, and 
rebuked the wind, and said unto the sea. Peace, be 
still. And the wind ceased, and there was a great 


* Matt. viii. 23-27 ; Mark iv. 36-39 ; Liiko viii. 22-25 ; Matt. xiv. 
24, 30 ; Mark vi. 48-51 ; John vi. 18-21. 
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calm. And he said unto them, Why are ye so fear- 
ful ? How is it that ye have no faith ? ” Will not a 
look on this calm lake cause the storm within to be- 
come a calm, if the eye of faith be, at the same time, 
directed to the great Master ? The echoes still sound 
upon the waters : Peace, be still. Where is thy faith ? 
Be of good cheer ; it is I, be not afraid. O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? ” The soul 
may answer, I will believe ; but, alas ! my wants are 
so many and so great ; whence will there be sufficient 
to satisfy these ? These now desolate, rocky hills on 
the north-east side of the lake, give you an answer, as 
they repeat the words of the Saviour : “ Why reason 
ye among yourselves, because ye have brought no 
bread ? Do yo not yet understand, neither remember 
the five loaves of the five thousand, and how many 
baskets ye took up? neither the seven loaves of the 
four thousand, and how many baskets ye took up ? ” * 
Strange it is, but true, that with all this, the doubts 
and fears of the soul may not be dispelled. Once in 
close and intimate communion with her Lord, she may 
have backslidden, and denied Him from whom she has 
received so many benefits. No wonder that she goes 
on her way mourning, and grieving over such unfaith- 
fulness and sin. Nevertheless, 0 soul! consider the 
greatness of Jesus’ love — a love unto death, yea, oven 
beyond death. Cast once more thine eye to the west- 
ern shore of this lake, to yonder steep promontory be- 
tween Tiberias and Medjdel. St John tells us, in the 
close of his Gospel, how the risen Jesus revealed him- 

l Matt. xvi. 8-10 ; Mark viii. 17-21 ; Matt. xiv. 17-21 ; xv. 34-38 ; 
Mark vi. .38-44 ; viii. 1-9 ; Luke ix. 13-17 ; John vi. 5-13. 
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self to his disciples in that locality, as they were occu- 
pied in fishing. Kemember His thrice-repeated ques- 
tion, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? and His 
gracious command,' Follow thou me.* Remember, 
also, the words of St Paul : ** Wherefore, lift up the 
hands which hang down, and the feeble knees; and 
make straight paths for your feet, lest that which is 
lame be turned out of the way ; but let it rather be 
healed.” And again, Wherefore we, receiving a 
kingdom which cannot be moved, let us have grace, 
whereby we may serve God acceptably with reverence 
and godly fear.” f 

Yes, thou lovely lake of Galilee, though thy moun- 
tains are now barren, thy cities and villages in ruins, 
and thy fields and gardens desolate ; though the fisher- 
men have disappeared from thy waters, and the in- 
habitants fled from thy shores ; yet these naked and 
scorched mountains, these solitary ruins, those waste 
fields, and that deserted sheet of water — all speak of 
peace to the wearied traveller. Whatever changes 
time has here produced, Jesus is ever the same, and 
we may be filled with joy and peace in believing when 
every object on which the eye can rest brings to our 
remembrance the love and compassion of Jesus. 
“ Peace be unto thee ,” — “ Depart in peace,” are the 
sounds borne upon the breeze around the Sea of 
Galilee. “Yes,” responds the soul, “for He is my 
peace.” J 

* John XXL 1-22. t Hebrews xii. 12, 13, 28. J Ei)hesians ii. 14. 
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Nazareth, 23d May. 

When I ■was on the shores of the Lake of Tibe- 
rias, 1 could not rest satisfied with a mere visit to the 
town, but wished to make a circuit of the lake. This 
I have been unable to accomplisli, but have ridden 
along the western shore without difficulty, there being 
no danger on this side. I went to the Metzellim of 
Tiberias, a certain Mohammed Effendi, concerning 
whom I hear many complaints, to ask him for an 
escort to the opposite side of the lake ; he refused to 
grant it, saying, that the Bedouins in that district 
were more than ever in revolt against Government, 
because of the recently enforced conscription, and that 
it was not only unsafe for me to go there, but that he 
himself was insecure in Tiberias (or Tabarieh, as the 
Arabs call it), being left without any military force 
to protect him against a sudden attack of the Be- 
douins. I felt much disappointed, and the more so 
because I was under the impression that he raised 
these difficulties in order to excuse his disobedience to 
the orders contained in my firman, which, but for such 
circumstances, would have obliged him to afford mo as 
much protection as was requisite for my safety. His 
objections had an appearance of truth, but I saw from 
the air of indifference with which he regarded the fir- 
man, that he cared as little for the command of his 
lord and master as for my very distinct assurance that 
I would lodge a complaint against him with the com- 
petent authorities. Mohammed Effendi, the Metzellim 
of Tiberias, is the only person of authority in the land 
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who has refused to promote my surveying. After 
what I have heard of him from others, and seen of him 
myself, I cannot say that I feel surprised at it. 

So I only travelled along the west shore with my 
guide from JSTazareth as far as the ruins of Tell-Hum, 
returning by the same road to Tiberias. 1 need not 
detain you with a description of this tract of country, 
with its ruins and fountains, the village of Medjdel, and 
the plain of Gennesarot to the north of it, as this has 
been done very minutely by other travellers. There 
are only one or two facts which I shall give you as re- 
sults of investigation, reserving the statements of the 
grounds on which they are based for another oppor- 
tunity. These facts relate to the position of Magdala, 
Bethsaida, Chorazin, Capernaum, and Tiberias. 

Magdala has been supposed to be the same as Medjdel, 
a village distant an hour and a quarter to the north of 
Tiberias. The name of the Arab village has certainly 
much in common with the name of the Jewish town. 
Eusebius and Jerome, however, assert that the latter, 
which, according to them, is properly Mageda or Ma- 
gedan, not Magdala, lay on the east side of the lake. 
We have great respect for these fathers, but the narra- 
tive of Matt. XV. 39, and Mark viii. 10, seems, accord- 
ing to our interpretation, clearly to place the coasts of 
Magdala (in Mark, Dalmanutha) upon the west side. 
We, therefore, take Medjdel to bo identical with Mag- 
dala. Whether this was the city of Mary Magdalene, to 
whom our Lord first appeared after His resurrection, I 
dare not decide. One tradition affirms that it is, while 
another places the Magdala of Mary in Judea. With 
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Migdal-el of Joshua xix. 38, Medjdel cannot corres- 
pond, as the former belonged to ^N^aphtali, while the 
latter is within the boundaries of Zebulon. 

Bethsaida, or rather the two Bethsaidas, have given 
rise to much dispute among the learned, some refusing 
to admit that there have been two places on these 
shores both called “ the dwelling of fishermen.” TIio 
Grospcls, however, are most explicit upon tlio point. 
In Mark viii. 22, and Luke ix. 10, Bethsaida Gaulonitcs 
is evidently spoken of, the ruins of which have been 
recognised by Dr Eli Smith and other travellers on a 
hill called et-Tell, on the cast bank of the Jordan, close 
to the northern shores of the lake. Josephus calls this 
Bethsaida- Julias, and informs us that Philip the Tc- 
trarch of Ituraja and Trachonites gave it this epithet 
in honour of Julius Ctesar, having enlarged the town, 
and adorned it with public buildings.* The other 
Bethsaida, of which the Gospels speak, was in Galilee, 
and accordingly on the west side of the lake, ■f* 1 do 

not hesitate to identify the ruins of Khan-Mcniyeh 
with the Bethsaida in Galileo. 

Capernaum, the toll-city on « the way of the sea” 
(the “ via maris” of old), the way leading from Galilee 
along the north shore of the Sea of Galilee to the coun- 
try beyond Jordan, — Capernaum, the frontier town 
between Zebulon and Naphtali, wo can only expect to 
find on the north shore of the Sea of Galilee, and, with- 
out doubt, we do find it in the ruins of Icll-Hum, an 
Arabic name, closely allied to the Eoman Kafer or 


* Josephus, Jew. Antiq. xviii. 3. 

+ Matt. xi. 21-24 ; Luke x. 13-15 ; .Tohu i. 44 ; xii. 21. 
Raumer’s PalestiiMf Art. Bethsaitla. 


See also Von 
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Capliar-Nalium. Three hundred years ago, Tell-Hum 
was universally received by the pilgrims as Capernaum ; 
it is only in our days that objections have been taken 
to the identity. 

There seems to me to be more difficulty regarding 
Chorazin. From the passages in Matt. xi. 21, and Luke 
X. 13, it has been supposed that the miracle of the 
five loaves was performed at or near this town. Is 
this supposition correct? If so, Chorazin must be 
sought for on the east side of the lake, not far from 
Bethsaida- Julias. This accords with the opinion of 
the pilgrims, and of the learned in olden times, and is 
not at variance with any known fact regarding the 
place. Richardson, however, informs us that when on 
his way from Tell-Hum to Safed, a ruin was mentioned 
to him of the name of Kerujeh, lying in a valley to the 
north-west of Tell-Hum. This account is confirmed 
by Dr Keith. This seems to point very distinctly to 
Chorazin. I do not, however, find sufficient ground to 
warrant the assertion of a decisive opinion. 

Tiberias, the same fathers (Eusebius and Jerome) 
have endeavoured to identify with the Old Testament 
Cinnercth, Chinereth, or Chineroth, the Jfew Testa- 
ment Gennesareth.* They rest their opinion, how- 
ever, merely upon report, a fact wliich later Biblical 
geographers have overlooked. The Dutch authors. 
Reland, Halma, and Bachiene, have directed the atten- 
tion of their readers to this circumstance, statmg at 
the same time that Tiberias was built by Herod Anti- 
pas upon a spot on which no town previously existed, 

* Numbers xxxiv. 11 ; Dent. iii. 17 ; Josh. xii. 3 ; xix. 35 ; 1 Kings 
XV. 20 ; Matt. xiv. 34 ; Mark vi. 53 ; lAike v. 1, &c. 
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and was called after the reigning emperor. Tiberias 
is only mentioned once in Scripture, and this in the 
Gospel of John, in which Gospel also the Sea of Galilee 
is called the Sea of Tiberias.* The history of Tiberias 
from the days of Josephus till our own has been fre- 
quently sketched. I therefore suppose that you arc 
aware of its importance during the middle ages as the 
seat of Jewish learning. From that time its schools 
and synagogues have been gradually decaying, till now 
there remains but a small and insignificant remnant. 
Ifotwithstanding, as one of the four holy cities of Pa- 
lestine, Tiberias is still in great esteem. The Narra- 
tive of the Scottish missionaries, and Wilson’s Lands of 
the Bible, give us some particulars regarding the Jews 
of Tiberias, which are worthy of earnest consideration. 
The state of the city itself, which has suffered very 
severely from wars and earthquakes, gives too faithful 
a picture of the present condition of the Jewish popu- 
lation. Tiberias is said to contain about a thousand 
Jews and an equal number of Moslems ; of Christians 
there are but few. 

On my ride by the side of the lake, I was struck by 
the shore being covered with stones, chiefly of lava, 
which had been rounded by the continual action of the 
water. Walking on such stones is exceedingly trouble- 
some, and it could not be here, I thought, that Jesus 
walked by the sea-side, when Ho called Peter and 
Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee, to the apostleship. 
On comparing the evangelists we find that the place 
where our Lord walked on that occasion must have 
been near Bethsaida, probably to the north of it, as he 
* John vi. 1, 23 ; xxi. 1. 
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was going to Capernaum ; for we are told in John i. 44, 
that Bethsaida was the city of Andrew and Peter, and 
in Mark i. 19-21, that when Ho had gone a little far- 
ther He saw James and John mending their nets, that 
He called them, and that ^^they went into Capernaum.” 
How, it is between Medjdel and Khan-Meniyeh (Mag- 
dala and Bethsaida) that the only spot is found where 
there is a beach, and which is not only suitable but 
most inviting for a walk by the side of the still and 
quiet waters. I believe that I do not venture too 
much in affirming it was here that our blessed Lord 
walked, and hero also that He shewed himself to His 
disciples after His resurrection (John xxi.), as it ap- 
pears in the latter instance that it must have been near 
the residence of Peter, which we know to have been in 
Bethsaida. 

But what wanderer, whose feet tread these shores, 
can represent to himself the Master and His disciples ? 
Perhaps it is well that our imagination refuses us its 
aid ; we might else be so enraptured with the idea as 
to fall down and kiss the sand, the very beach on which 
the Lord once trod. How needful that wo should bo 
continually reminded that “ now, henceforth, know we 
Christ no more after the flesh ! 

On returning to my tent after the excursion to Tell- 
Hum, I found myself quite exhausted, and unfit for any 
work that night. The heat in the neighbourhood of 
the Sea of Tiberias is very great, which cannot sur- 
prise us when we consider that it lies 329 feet below 
the level of the Mediterranean, f and when wo look 


* 2 Cor. V. 1(). 

t According to the measurements of Lieutenant Symonds. 
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at the barrenness of the surrounding hills. In former 
times, when foliage was more abundant and the ground 
more cultivated, this, as well as other regions similarly 
situated, must have enjoyed a much more temperate 
climate. I would fain have made use of the little boat, 
the only one now on the lake ; but I was too fatigued, 
and, besides, had the prospect of fresh toil on the com- 
ing day. 

And no sooner had that day appeared, than I was 
again on my way. I first paid a visit to the hot baths 
of Emmaus, which are on the shore, at the distance of 
half an hour’s walk to the south of Tiberias. Ibrahim 
Pasha had a new bath-house built here in 1840, but it 
is already falling into decay. I had an idea of indulg- 
ing in the luxury of a bath ; but when I saw seven or 
eight natives disporting themselves in the large octa- 
gonal tank under the cupola of the building, I thought 
110 more of it, but hasted from the hot vapoury atmos- 
phere of the place. There are, indeed, some private 
bath-rooms, but in such a state of disrepair as to bo 
unavailable to Europeans. The bath is highly valued 
by the natives. Just as 1 arrived, two Turkish 
officers rode off on their return to the camp on the 
opposite side of the lake. This ride of about nine 
miles they had taken that they might enjoy the re- 
freshment. 

I returned to Nazareth by the ordinary way of 
Lubieh and Kefr-Keiina. The latter is a large and 
also a fine village with rich gardens, and contains some 
ruins dating from the time of the Crusades. It has 
been taken by some for the Cana of John ii,, but 
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erroneously, as is shewn by Robinson in his often- 
mentioned Biblical JResearches. 

How did I rejoice when, on returning to the house 

of kind Mr Klein, I found your letter of . Signor 

Finzi, to whom it had been forwarded by Mr Black of 
Beirut, had sent it on to Nazareth. I return you my 
answer by the same way. The Lord willing, I intend 
to leave this land by the steamer of the 22d Juno. If 
you can at all represent to yourself the long and ar- 
duous journeys which I have prosecuted day after day, 
you will not be surprised to hear that I must soon 
bring my travels to a close. Moreover, the heat is 
daily increasing, which to the traveller is no small im- 
pediment. That I have been enabled for several months 
to lead a life of almost uninterrupted movement over 
mountains and valleys, through all kinds of privation 
and danger, is a mercy that calls for deep gratitude. 
But I begin to feel that everything has its limits. I 
dare not continue my travels beyond the middle of next 
month, however interesting, and in many respects 
pleasant, they are. I have yet much land to ex- 
plore, but as my time is limited, I shall have to pass 
over it with hurried steps. I regret this the less, as 
there do not remain many places to which scriptural 
association gives an interest. — With best wishes, be- 
lieve mo. 

P,S . — I forgot to speak of the missionary labours in 
this place. What shall I say, my friend ? It is only a 
beginning as yet, and you know that all beginnings are 
difficult. To-day fourteen men came to hear Mr Klein 
preach the Gospel. Everything seems as yot to be 
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dead ; if now and then a blade of the spiritual wheat 
begins to shew itself, the unfriendly hand of the Latins 
is ready to tear it up. But the Lord reigns, and will 
not forsake the work of His own hands.* 

* Seo vol. i. pp. 270, 271, 277, 278. The informatiou whicli we have 
since received about Nazareth, is full of eiicoiiragciiieiit. Thei’c seems 
to be no place in Palestine where the preaching of the gospel has been 
attended with so much blessing. From a letter of Bishop (lobat’s (si'o 
liecordy January /3th, 1854), we learn that the Protestant coninmnity at 
Nazareth already numbers 200 inenibers. The persecutions of the Ijiit.in 
Church have made these declare themselves the sooner as IVotcstanis 
to the Turkish authorities. 
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FROM NAZARETH TO BANIAS AND DAMASCUS — TRAVELS IN 
LEBANON — RETURN TO BEIR15t. 


Saped, 25th May. 

My dear Friend, — As usual, I take advantage of the 
first leisure hour to toll you all that I have seen, and 
all that has occurred to mo. Last night I was too 
tired to take up my pen. I had made a tour of twelve 
hours, besides being opjiressed by a heavy sirocco. I 
feel more and more, daily, that I am much less able to 
endure the fatigues of the journey than I was at the 
beginning, l^^o wonder, indeed, having had no time of 
rest to recruit myself, and prepare for what is yet be- 
fore me. 

This morning there was a change for the bettor in 
tho weather. The sirocco had ceased j heavy clouds 
had gathered from tho direction of the sea, and had 
cooled tho atmosphere by discharging themselves in a 
smart shower with thunder and lightning. It was 
something quite unusual for this season of tho year, 
but it has had tho effect of reviving and refreshing 
nature. Safed, which has itself a cool and lofty situa- 
tion, has, since the shower, become a place where new 
life may be inhaled. You perceive by the date of this, 
that I have allowed myself a day and a half hero ; I 
have been making arrangements for my further travels, 
and also filling up my survey which in January last I 
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was able to bring only as far south as Kefr-Burreim. 
(See vol. i. pp. 176, 177.) I rejoice to be able to inform 
you now, that I have to-day had it in my power to 
complete the triangles of ray surveys by an excursion 
to Sasa. When I add my previous tours, and the route 
I followed yesterday, to what has been made known 
to us of Gralileo by the late consul Schultz and 
other travellers, then will at least the principal locali- 
ties of this part of the land come to light, and I hope 
I shall succeed in drawing up a pretty accurate map. 
The least known part of Galileo was the hill-country, 
to the north and north-cast of Kana-el-Jelil, the site 
of the Cana of John ii. Dr Schultz, of all travellers 
during these late years, has been the one that has com- 
municated most on this tract of country. It is in this 
region that ho found the ruins of Jotapata — the 
fortress which Josephus describes in such lively colours 
as impregnable, but which was nevertheless taken by 
the Romans, on which occasion Josephus himself fell 
into their hands. The villages ’Arrabeh, Saclmin, Scl- 
lameh, Kefr-’Anan, Rameh, Ferathi, and others, were 
also recognised by Dr Schultz, as some of the most 
important cities of Galileo named by the Jewish his- 
torian. Dr Robinson, and Dr Smith, too, as they told 
me, in their last journey from Beirut to Jerusalem, 
passed through that district, and verified some of 
Schultz’s discoveries. Yesterday it was my turn to 
traverse it, in quite a different direction, however, from 
that followed by the American travellers. I had left 
Nazareth early in the morning. The kind-hearted 
missionary Klein accompanied mo as far as Sephouris, 
the ancient Dio Oesarea of the Romans, and in their 
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days one of the largest towns in Galilee. We stood for 
a while admiring the remains of the church of the Holy 
Virgin, which according to tradition was dedicated to 
her because here had been the residence of her ances- 
tors. We then bid each other farewell. He would 
soon again reach his home at Nazareth, from which 
Sephouris, or Sefourich as it is now called, is distant 
only one hour’s ride ; my home, that is to say, my tent, 
although following my very steps, was still to be for a 
long while beyond my reach. From this point I 
directed my course towards the north-cast, first through 
the beautiful olive-grounds below Sefourieh, and then 
over the plain of Zebulon, or, as Josephus calls it, the 
Great Plain, which with considerable breadth stretches 
in its greater length from the south-west to the north- 
east. 

In the midst of this plain, to the west of the village 
Rumaneli, I lighted unexpectedly on an ancient and 
ruined tank, and, fivb minutes further, upon a hill 
covered with the remains of walls of high antiquity. 
The people of the country whom 1 met here, called these 
ruins Haromeh. When riding up from this to the 
ruins of Cana, I was struck with a singular occurrence, 
namely, the gathering in of hay. Often had I thought 
how much it was to be regretted that the splendid 
grass of this country was left to perish on the field 
without being turned to account by any one, while the 
cattle are almost starved to death during winter, when 
they can hardly scent out a single green blade among 
the dry prickly shrubs on the slopes of the hills, their 
careless masters never making any provision of food 
for them. I was, therefore, glad to see the hay gathered 
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here, and brought into the village. And how? you 
ask, — ^perhaps, in hay-carts or wains? No, no, my 
friend, people have not got so far as that in Palestine ; 
all here proceeds according to the modes of the country ; 
the hay is piled up on the back of a camel, which, with 
his huge bundle thus towering above him, when seen 
from afar, really does look very like a hay-laden cart. 

Cana lies on the north side of the plain at the base of 
a range of hills which bounds it on this side, under the 
name of Jebel-Kaukab, or Jebcl-Djefat. It is distant 
from Nazareth two hours and a quarter, when following 
the nearest road, and presents notliing at present but 
a heap of forsaken houses, already half in ruins. 
Eelics of the days of Nathanael,* who was born here, 
and of the days when the Lord Jesus sat at the nuptial 
table, where the wine ran short, but was provided by 
His almighty power,’]' — such relics, in the form of an- 
cient building stones, lie spread around. The nearest 
water I found is a well a quarter of an hour to the 
east of the ruins. 

The marriage feast, with the happy guests, and the 
Son of God, even that Jesus who came to seek and to 
save sinners, in the midst of them ; and the heap of 
ruined houses now abandoned by every human soul, 
— what a contrast, what a change ! 

Three quarters of an hour past Cana to the east, a 
narrow ascending pass in the hills shewed us the way 
to the north. Had we, after ascending the winding 
path half-way among the thick brushwood, struck off 
to the left, wo should soon have found ourselves upon 
the rock of Jotapata. Tho shortness of the time and 

* John xii 2. t John ii. 7-H ; John iv. 46. 
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the length of the journey that still lay before mo, did 
not, however, permit me to make this deviation. Our 
course accordingly continued northerly, and led down 
into a basin among the hills, where the eye could hardly 
desire anything more lovely or picturesque. Hero lie 
’Arrabeh and Sachnin with their ancient remains, in the 
midst of corn-fields, olive-gardens, orchards of pome- 
granates, apricots, and other fruits, and surrounded by 
dark-leaved oak woods, amid which here and there the 
thick tufted branches of the garub might bo seen 
rising aloft. My predecessors have already declared 
these villages to be the Araba and Sogane of Josephus.* 

A short way past ’Arrabeh, that most picturesque 
valley which I had admired before from the heights 
near Ba’neh (vol. i. p. 285), opens out. I had now to 
traverse its north-eastern half, close by the ruins of a 
castle dating from the wars between the European 
Christians and the Saracens for the possession of this 
land. It is now called Dcir-Hana (the convent of 
John). We here came on and followed for some time 
the highway from ’Akka to Damascus, right across 
the plain. Had not the day been so uncommonly op- 
pressive, this would have been one of my pleasantest 
excursions. Just imagine, the plain is covered with 
oaks and other trees as far as the eye can reach. 
Truly not the half is known in Europe of the pictu- 
resque and lovely spots to be found in Palestine. How 
should I, who have been allowed to see them, urge upon 
all who take an interest in Israel’s land, and the land 
of Israel’s Redeemer, to come and see ! 

* Schultz hold ’Arrabeh to bo Oabara. This is a mistake. Seo Eittor, 
Erdhindey 16t® Th., on the above-named place. 
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Through the beautiful W adi-Sellameh, with its foun- 
tain and brook, which flows past the ruin Scllaraeh, 
the ancient Selame of Josephus, our path ascended to 
a more elevated plain on the soutli-eastern base of the 
richly wooded Jebel Jermak. Here are the villages of 
Kefr-’Anan and Ferathi. As soon as the latter of 
these is passed, the winding mountain-path takes a 
steep turn upwards. The whole of southern Galileo 
now begins to display itself, with all its plains and 
mountains, its woods and villages, its Tabor, and the 
close adjacent Sea of Tiberias. In passing over this 
hill in the afternoon, when the lowering sun begins to 
throw his long horizontal shadows, tlie beauty of the 
landscape is, of course, still increased ; and really I think 
no traveller could follow a route more rich in noble, 
and at the same time ever-varying, prospects than this 
from ^NTazarcth to Safed. The ride over these hills, espe- 
cially, seems to take you through a garden that has no 
end. The bushes and trees arc infinite in number and 
sorts, while the whole air is embalmed with the odours 
of flowers and plants. 

Had my mule-driver been a little more on the alert, 
we would have reached Safed about five o’clock p.m. 
Already I saw the town lying before mo, scattered as 
its houses are, over the high mountain top. I thought 
one more half hour and we shall have gained our point ; 
but unfortunately a wrong path took us first a good 
way off the Safed road; our mukhari then led us through 
the open ground, where we soon wore brought to a 
stand among the corn fields. Some people passing put 
us right, but it was too late. In order to roach Safed 
wo had to go down into a glen, so narrow and so deep, 
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that it would have made my hair stand on end had 
it been the first time I had to descend into such a 
gorge. How wo ever contrived to reach the bed of 
the stream below 1 know not, and as little do I 
know how we contrived to climb the almost perpendi- 
cular ascent on the other side, but the feat was accom- 
plished at last, and that was enough. Think, how- 
ever, what this missing the high road cost us. It was 
half-past seven before we pitched the tent under a 
hawthorn tree at Safed. Nevertheless, to that mis- 
take I owe my making acquaintance with one of the 
boldest glens of all Galilee. Had I not seen it with 
my own eyes, I never could have had an idea of so 
rich a vegetation, or of such splendid scenery, as that 
of the deep mountain ravine through which we had to 
find our way. 

In Safed, my friend, you are no longer a stranger. 
Travellers and compilers have already described it to 
you copiously and repeatedly in their books. Recol- 
lect, then, the mountain, nearly 3000 feet high,* with 
its different groups of houses that lie spread over the 
slopes like so many quarters or wards, and which, 
owing to the white colour of the soft limestone of 
which they are built, stand out conspicuously amid 
the dark green of the olive, fig, and pomegranate trees 
in which they are embosomed. Remember, too, the 
castle ruin on the top of the mountain, from which 
one enjoys that noble panorama of southern Galilee 
and the Sea of Gennesareth — a view of which I yes- 
terday morning drew a sketch at the time the sun was 
rising above the Hhauran mountains. Should you 
* According to Russegger. 
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ever come to Safed, neglect not, above all things, to 
climb to the castle ; the indescribably magnificent views 
from that point will amply repay you for your trouble. 
Acquainted, then, as you are with the descriptions of 
Safed, you will remember also the frightful earthquake 
of 1st January 1837, of which so striking and affect- 
ing an account has been given us by the pen of the 
missionary Thomson.* So many thousands in an in- 
stant of time buried under heaps of rubbish ! “ Among 
the survivors,” so ends Mr Thomson’s touching narra- 
tive, “ is a worthy man, who has long wished to be 
connected with us, and in whom we have felt much 
interest. He applied about a year ago to have Iiis son 
admitted to our high school ; but he was then too 
young. When I left Beirut it was my intention to 
bring tliis lad with mo on my return, should he bo 
alive ; but, alas ! the afflicted father has to mourn not 
only his death, but that of his mother, and of all his 
beloved family but one.” 

Fully fifteen years have elapsed since that fatal day. 
The heaps of rubbish have been removed from the 
streets. The houses that were thrown down have 
been rebuilt. The gardens and fields where the birds 
of prey and the wolves disputed with each other the 
possession of the bloody remains of the mangled vic- 
tims again produced fruit and wheat as in former 
times. The families that perished have had their 
places taken by fresh emigrants — Jews transplanted 
from Bussia, Poland, Germany, and elsewhere — and 
Safed, which, as Thomson has so expressively re- 

* See the Misswutry Herald, Boston, Nov. 1837, vol. xixiii. No. 11 ; 
or Robinjon’s Bib. lies. vol. iii. p. 321, &c. 471, &c. 
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marked; was and was no. more — Safed again is ; Safod 
is once more one of the principal towns of Galileo, as 
it was in the days of the Crusaders and the Saracens. 
The disaster that befell Safed is forgotten ! 

Forgotten ? . . . . Forgotten ? lifo, not forgotten, 
far from forgotten. In “ God’s book” all stands re- 
corded with the judgment past on each according to 
the state in which death had found him on that dread- 
ful day. But here below, too, Safed’s calamity has not 
been forgotten. Hardly had I finished breakfast this 
morning when an old man visited me in my tent, and 
addressed me, with friendly manners, in the English 
tongue. I saw at once that he must have been in con- 
nexion with missionaries that had taught him this 
language. His son, a youngster of about seventeen 
years, was at his side ; he, too, stammered out some 
words of broken English — enough, however, to make 
himself understood. My pocket Bible lay open beside 
me, and soon became the subject of our conversation. 
The old Danus Kiriam (so was his name) spoke to mo 
like one who had been led by God through deep 
waters, and brought to the knowledge of his lost con- 
dition, and to the believing acceptance of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, as his all-sufficient salvation and 
righteousness. He had heard the message of mercy 
from various missionaries in earlier days at Jerusalem. 
Yet the plough had to go deep into his heart, in order 
to take away its stony places. He settled himself at 
Safed. Joyous and cheering the sun rose each morn- 
ing over his head ; his wife and children were the 
delight of his hfe ; his house seemed established for 
ever. Accustomed to go at the break of day to his 
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fields^ on the 1st of January ISSYj too, ho had gone 
forth with a heart full of life and happiness, and the 
sun greeted his coming, as it had done yesterday and 
the day before, with its friendly light. All at once the 
earth shakes with a tremendous shock ! The ground 
heaves and quakes to and fro. The rocks are rent 
asunder. The abyss creaks and thunders with a low 
but portentous rumbling noise. The earth opens in 
rents and fissures, rises and falls, moves to the right 
and left, and makes the very blood curdle in one’s veins 
with terror. The hill of Safed shakes off its houses as 
a fig-tree in autumn throws off its leaves. Whoever 
is on foot hastens down the hill, and seeks safety in 
flight. But it is too late. More than six thousand mm 
are in a moment buried under hills of ruins / * 

And Danus ? With many tears he related to mo 
how, trembling and almost perishing from fear, ho 
returned to his house. But his house ! it lay deep 
buried beneath stones and earth, and along with his 
house, his wife, children, and relatives. Danus never 
beheld them again. He is the very man of whom Mr 
Thomson wrote that ho had to deplore the death of 
his much loved son, his wife, and younger children, 
with the exception only of one young boy. That boy 
is now grown to be a youth, and sat by his side. 

I was deeply affected by the account Danus gave 
me of the disastrous event. “ Ah, sir,” he added, “ I 
mourn, but I do not complain. God has by heavy 

* The Scriptures make mention of such a tremendous earthquake as 
Ixaving taken place in the reign of king Uzziah. See Amos i. 1 and 
Zech, xiv. 6. 
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strokes brought me to the knowledge of myself, and 
has given me a Saviour, who very much compensates 
me for all this loss. iN'evertheless, I live in a place of 
darkness and unrighteousness, a city of many inhabi- 
tants, yet who know not their God and Saviour, and I 
daily suffer much distress from witnessing their de- 
plorable condition, and how they destroy themselves 
more and more. For some time we had Mr Daniels 
among us as an evangelist to the Jews, but their 
opposition was so great that he was compelled to leave 
Safed again. Not long ago Dr Kalley was here ; but 
his stay was brief, as circumstances called him else- 
where. Could he have remained, I believe he might 
have been a great blessing to Safed ; for many had 
begun to cherish affec.tion and regard for him, and to 
listen to whatever he had to say. Thus this j)lace is 
now bereft of all spiritual light, and my own soul often 
shares, alas ! in the general darkness. Let mo beseech 
you, then, by the love of Jesus, whom you desire to 
love in return, to make known our forlorn condition to 
your Christian friends in Europe. Speak to them of 
the 8000 souls living at Safed, one half Jews, the other 
half Moslems and Eastern Christians ; explain to them 
how well suited Sated is for the residence of Europeans, 
from its high and salubrious position ; direct their 
attention to Safed as a suitable central point for a 
missionary, who might besides preach the Gospel to 
the surrounding villages and towns, where all is at 
present lying bound in chains of darkness. 0 that my 
voice might be like that of the man of Macedonia in the 
vision of Paul, crying, ‘ Come over and help us ! ’ and 
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that the Lord may restore you in safety to your friends, 
and put you in a condition to speak in behalf of Safed 
with blessed consequences for His kingdom ! ” 

I know nothing better that I can do, my friend, than 
immediately to communicate to you what Danushas said 
to me, hoping that, feeble as my attempt may be, the 
Lord may bring it to a good issue. I must add, more- 
over that Danus, in the reports of the London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews, appears 
as agent for the Jerusalem mission to Safed. That 
character, assuredly, is merely nominal. I have reason 
to fear also, that if abandoned to himself, there is 
not much that is favourable to be expected from his 
agency. Were he, however, aroused and quickened, 
led again to more earnest seeking after heavenly 
things, and therein confirmed, I believe that he might 
become a useful auxiliary to any missionary that might 
wish to establish himself at Safed. 

If nothing comes in the way, I purpose setting off 
again to-morrow morning for the Jordan; proceeding 
from it along the lake Merom to Kadesh-Naphtali and 
so to Banias. In order to this I have already made 
an agreement with a guide, a certain Abd-el-Kader, 
a Mohammedan who yesterday accompanied me to 
Sasa, which lies at three hours’ distance to the north- 
west of Safed. He seems to be tolerably well acquainted 
with the villages and ruins. It is from him that I 
have received information respecting the Jebel-Jermak 
opposite to Safed, not having had time myself to visit 
that high and thickly-wooded mountain. Among 
other things he told me that the name Jermak belongs 
only to the north-western part of the hill, and is given 
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which is entirely composed of lava ; here noted down 
several villages and ruins, situated either in a plain, or 
upon the slopes of the hills ; and, about nine o’clock, 
reached Jisr - Benat - Yakub (the bridge of Jacob’s 
daughters), where it was fearfully hot, and where I 
found, at the side of an old ruined tower, just sufficient 
shade to sit down and take my breakfast. From the 
name of this bridge, you perceive that tradition makes 
Jacob cross the Jordan at this place. I shall not now 
touch upon this point, but I must remind you that 
caravans from Damascus to ’Akka in Jerusalem, go all 
by the way of the Jisr-Benat-Yakub. 

The Jordan flows here through a channel which, by 
its black and barren lava sides, forms the least attrac- 
tive part of the whole river. A little higher up, this 
channel decreases in depth, and, at a southern extre- 
mity of the lake Huleh, the Jordan flows through a 
perfectly level plain, covered with high reeds. It is in 
this vicinity that a wide space of ground expands be- 
tween the Jordan and the mountains of Naphtali, and 
upon this plain, to the south-west of the lake, I sup- 
pose the great battle took place betw^ecn Joshua and 
the five united kings for the plain to the north of the 
lake is nothing better than a series of pools and marshes, 
which it is perfectly impossible to penetrate, much less 
to be used as a battle-field. The Mohammedans have 
no knowledge of the Bible narrative of this battle; 
Joshua, however, is not only familiar to them, but they 
have even erected a weli to his honour, at the upper 
end of a narrow pass, by which one ascends to the 
north-west of the lake to Kedesh. This weli is called 


* Joshua xi. 1-11. 
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^Nabi-Yusha. We rested for a short while under the 
shadow of an old terebinth, the clusters of which, for 
many centuries, may have covered the monument. The 
shade, indeed, was welcome, after having been exposed 
the whole day to the scorching rays of the sun, as we 
rode through the plain and along the borders of the 
lake. Four tells on the south and south-west side of 
this lake drew my attention ; but their names have not 
led me to the discovery of any ancient places. I hope, 
at an early period, to communicate to you some old 
geographical details on the Huleh-valley, with its lake, 
its morass, its Bedouin inhabitants, its antiquities, its 
surrounding mountains, and the waters which flow 
through its basin, especially the Jordan and the Melaha. 

Kedesh, or Kades, I reached when the sun was 
nearly setting, weary and anxious for rest, just as I 
fancy in days of old many a persecuted debtor must 
have arrived here, when Kedesh was a city of refuge 
of JSTaphtali.* What an excellent central position, 
exactly what was wanted for a city of refuge for the 
northern part of the land ! At present Kades is only 
a miserable hamlet. It lies upon a tell at the south- 
west extremity of a well-cultivated mountain plain, and 
displays still a good many remains of the days of old, 
such as hewn stones, pieces of columns, sarcophagi, and, 
amongst others, also two ruins, of which one seems to 
me to have been a mausoleum, and the other a temple ; 
but I am not archaeologist enough to venture to say 
more about it. At the foot of the tell is a splendid 
fountain. When we passed it on our way up to the vil- 
lage, it was surrounded by a group of women who had 
* Joshua xix. 37 ; xx. 7 ; xxi. 32. 
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come hither to fetch water. The prospect from Kedesh 
is on all sides wide and extensive, except towards the 
west, where the mountains rise several feet higher than 
the terrace of Kedesh itself. The Huleh-lake is not 
visible, it being situated too much immediately under 
the steep mountain slope; but the swampy plain to 
the north of the lake is open to full view. 

1 fancy, as I am speaking of Kedesh, Barak, and 
Jad the wife of Heber the Kenite, who had “ pitched 
his tent unto the plain of Zaanaim, which is by Kedesh,” 
present themselves to your mind. With regard to 
Zaanaim, I have fruitlessly sought for that name. 

Our morning ride was delicious, and at the same 
time refreshing. The mountain air was cool, and the 
landscape offered a variety of the most splendid scenes. 
But there was something else which increased my en- 
joyment, namely, again seeing Lebanon and Hermon, 
mountains with which I became so familiar when a few 
months ago I wandered about at their feet. Hermon’s 
broad summit was yet adorned witli its crown of snow ; 
the far distant summits of Mount Senin, too, presented 
themselves as if ploughed in bright, white furrows ; the 
lower parts of Hermon and Lebanon, however, were 
covered with all the magnificence of fresh greening 
wood. What a difference these present to the naked 
and scorching mountains of Judea and Ephraim ! 

Through a natural park of oaks and terebinths our 
path gradually brought us down to the hot and marshy 
plain of the Hfileh. We now found ourselves at the 
north-west extremity of this plain, where the ground 
is considerably elevated above the level of the lake. 
But notwithstanding this elevation it is abundantly 
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intersected with large and small rivulets, so that, with 
all the local knowledge of Abd-el-Kader, we had to 
make many a winding before we had cleared the marshy 
tract. A large ruin called Zuweiah, we passed at the 
western base of a hill which projected towards the 
south, and which is called Tell Haye, i. c.. Hill of the 
Serpents. A little farther on we had to cross a pretty 
large brook, called Chalsa ; in another half hour the 
brook Dufneh. After that we came upon more firm 
ground, a tract gradually rising towards the north, and 
covered with large and small loose lava boulders. The 
Huleh-plain, properly speaking, ends here. Josephus 
mentions the city of Dafne as situated at the extremity 
of the morass, and he is quite right, though some 
travellers have thought him to be mistaken. Dafn^’s 
site had for many centuries been lost, and I discovered 
it in this tell, covered with ruins, at the side of the 
Jordan, still called Tell-Dufneh. The brook Dufneh 
is called after this town. 

At half an hour’s journey to the north of Tell-Dufneh 
we reached Jisr-el-Ghujar, a composition of Eoman 
and Eastern architecture, as its great round central 
arch, and its small pointed side arches indicate. The 
Jordan was now reduced to a large brook, flowing on 
under the middle arch. The bed was dry under the 
two other arches. Under one of these we sat down to 
enjoy an hour’s rest, and, indeed, a more delightful 
halting-place I could not desire. The arches of the 
bridge offered me a shade, the river afforded me cool 
and clear water, and the magnificent jessamine shrubs 
along the banks, intermingled with the splendid red 
flowers of the oleander bushes, cheered me by their 
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odours and fragrance, whilst numberless little singers 
among the branches of willows and sycamores seemed 
to unite in a chorus of praise to Him who has created 
such excellent and glorious things. 

The road from this bridge to BaniS^s passes by Tell- 
el-Kady (the Hill of the Judges), a hill with ruins 
which only within a few years has been recognised as 
the city of Dan, which the children of Dan conquered, 
and called after the name of their father, the name of 
the city having formerly been Leshem.* The Bible ex- 
pression, from Dan even to Beer-Sheba,” is familiar 
to all of us. Dan reminds us also of the idolatry of 
Jeroboam, who caused, here and at Bethel, two golden 
calves to be set up.J Josephus and Jerome give us 
some details regarding the position of Dan. It is here 
that the Jordan has one of its three sources, of which 
Mr Thomson, in the Sibliotheca Sacra, vol. iii. p. 196 , 
gives such a graj)hic description. I stopped for a 
quarter of an hour on the top of the hill, at the base 
of which the Jordan waters break forth from under- 
neath the lava cliffs, expanding first into a wide basin, 
and then flowing southward, where, not far from Tell- 
Dufneh, they unite with the two other branches which 
come down from Banins and Hasbeiya. The river 
then winds through the marshy plain, occasionally lost 
in its numberless pools, until at last it reaches the 
lake. 

After an hour’s ride over an ascending tract covered 
with fields and oak thickets, I reached Banins. About 
Banilis something more hereafter, when we shall have 

* Joshua ziz. 47 ; Judges zviii. 27-29. t Judges zz. 1, &c. 

X 1 Kings zii. 28, 29. 
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visited the castle. This is probably the last place in 
my journey of which we know that it was visited by 
our Lord Jesus.* The works of mercy and wonders 
wrought by Him in the villages of Cesarca Philippi 
belong to those of which St John tells us: "And 
many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples, which are not written in this book;”‘|’ 
but of that which is written, he adds, but these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ ; 
and that, believing, ye might have life through His 
name.” 1 then asked myself. What has been written of 
Jesus with regard to Cesarea Philippi ? The evangelists 
inform us that hero the Lord asked His disciples 
whom the people said that He was, and whom the dis- 
ciples said that He was ? Of the former, the answer 
was, " John the Baptist ; but some said Elias, and 
others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.” But 
“ Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Remarkable difterence ! 

The multitudes who had seen the wonders which the 
Lord everywhere wrought, and had experienced His 
unequalled compassion, in the healing of their sick, and 
had heard all " the gracious words which proceeded 
out of His mouth,”! were convinced that a great pro- 
phet had risen again among them. At times they 
stood amazed at all they heard and saw ; at times, too, 
they glorified God on account of it ; but with all this 
it never came to more than the mere acceptance of 
Jesus as a prophet. There were some who had heard 

* Matt. xvi. 13 ; Mark viii. 27 ; Luke ix. 18. 

X Luke iv. 22. 


t John XX. 20-31. 
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His words, Kepent, for the kingdom of God is near 
at hand,” but who, in that voice, had only recognised 
the call to repentance of John the Baptist, or the en- 
treaties of Elijah to return from Baal unto the living 
God. Others there were who meant in Jesus to re- 
cognise Jeremiah and his “Eeturn, ye backsliding 
children, and I will heal your backslidings.”* And 
again, others held Him to be a prophet in the power 
of Elisha, or one of the ancients, whose words were 
confirmed by Jehovah by mighty signs. But there 
was no acknowledging of Him as the promised Christ, 
the Messiah that should come into the world, the Sa- 
viour of sinners, and the Prince of Peace. Notwith- 
standing all the signs they beheld, they asked Him, 
What sign shewest thou then, that we may see and 
believe thee ? What dost thou work ?” And after all 
that the Lord had said to them, they came to this con- 
clusion, "Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose 
father and mother we know "f 

And the disciples, what did they say about the Lord ? 
God’s Spirit had taught them. They confessed Him 
to be the Christ, the Son of God. He was to them 
the Saviour, the Anointed One, They had accepted 
it, " That God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believed on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” How He 
should save them, was not yet revealed unto them ; but 
they believed that they should receive salvation and 
eternal life freely through His hand. They sought their 
salvation in Him, and in Him alone. 

The multitude honoured Jesus much, followed him 

t John vi. 30-42. 


* Jeremiah iii. 22. 
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even so as nearly to crush him ; but J esus never appeared 
more to them than a prophet. The disciples received 
Him as the Christ, the Son of God. To each of them 
it was according to their faith. 

Oh ! if we, under all circumstances, and at all times, 
would put to ourselves that question of Jesus, " Whom 
say ye that I am ?” True, the heart should have often 
to answer, “ John, or one of the prophets,” even when 
it knows better ; but still, the recollection that Jesus is 
the unchangeable Christ, would continually pour new 
life into the wearied soul. For, once more, These 
things are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that, believing, ye 
might have life through His name,” 

I hear travellers approaching. I suppose it is Mr 
Thomson with his companion, so I must lay down the 
pen. 1 shall soon take it up again. 


Chubbi, 28th May. 

Whilst breakfast was being made this morning, I 
walked with Mr Thomson to the source of the Jordan. 
Its waters rush forth from under the base of a high 
rock, which, in former days, seems to have made a 
part of the temple of Pan ; after which the city was 
called Pancas. The Arabs have since turned it into 
Banias. Josephus is the first who gives us a descrip- 
tion of this fountain.* Ho describes it as hidden in a 
deep cavern, which was covered over by a huge rock. 
But since the days of the Jewish historian, this rock 
has undergone great changes ; for the cavern is now no 
* Jewish Antiq. xv. 10. 3. 
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more concealed under the rock, nor is the depth of its 
water in any way considerable, there being nothing 
more than a large hole full of dirty blackish water ; 
and with regard to the overhanging rock, and the 
temple of Pan, which was connected with it, earth- 
quakes have long since thrown them down. About 
twenty feet lower than this hole, the water now rushes 
forth, apparently from underneath the rock ; but Mr 
Thomson who has several times examined the place, ob- 
served to me that the fountain in the grotto of Josephus 
was probably choked up by the rubbish of the temple, 
and that, consequently, the water now makes itself a 
way through the little openings and crevices of the rub- 
bish. I advise you to read in the above quoted volume 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra, Mr Thomson’s own descrip- 
tion of Banias, and of the Jordan fountains. You will 
find in the same volume a copy of the four inscriptions 
in the rock near the source. It is proved from these 
inscriptions, as well as from Josephus, that Banias was 
built by Philip the tetrarcli, and was called Cesarea, 
in honour of the emperor, the name of Panias being 
added to it to distinguish it from Cesarea on the coast. 
Cesarea Panias, or Cesarea Philippi was afterwards 
enlarged and embellished by Agrippa, and after i^ero, 
was called Neronias. I'he Crusaders gave it the name 
of Belenas. The present Banias is a mere wretched 
village, inhabited by Moslems, Druses, and a few 
Christians, and governed by a Shech, who is subject 
to the Emir of Hasbeiya. But if tlie village itself is 
insignificant, its ruins on the other hand are full of in- 
terest. In several places, one can yet trace the course 
of the walls of the ancient fortress of Cesarea Philippi, 
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and their colossal construction gives us a good idea of 
the works which, in centuries long gone by, were raised 
by the Romans. The present desolation offers a 
melancholy sight. The ancient aqueducts, roads, and 
bridges, are all destroyed ; the water from the rich 
fountain of the rock of Pan, runs in all directions 
through the village, so that one cannot even walk 
through its streets with dry feet. This water is turned 
to no account whatever. The bed of the river begins 
to be formed at the western end of the village, and con- 
ducts a largo quantity of water down to the stream, 
which comes from Tell-el-Kady ; but not a small por- 
tion runs waste over the land, where it is lost in the 
gravelly soil. It is from this large quantity of water 
that Banias is surrounded by such an abundance of 
wood. The village lies almost hidden among the 
foliage. Hero, again, is one of those spots where the 
promises of God present themselves to the mind ; what 
excellency will Palestine display, when the time of 
God’s mercies upon His people Israel shall have come ! 

My sketch of the rock of Pan and its fountain being 
finished, there remained now to ascend the proud castle 
of Banids, which lies on the high and steep rock to the 
north-east of the village. This rock is one of the pro- 
jections of Mount Hermon, which rises with its deep 
ravines and thickly wooded slopes immediately behind 
Banias. The village itself is 1300 feet above the level of 
the sea,* and the castle on the rock rises at least 1500 
feet higher. You may, therefore, imagine what a 
magnificent panorama one enjoys from that elevation. 
I counted about forty important points when taking 

* According to a measurement with the Aneroid, taken by Dr de Forest. 
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my observations from it, — amongst others, the castles 
of Shukif and Hunin. On the east side the view is in- 
tercepted by the high ridges of Hermon ; here we look 
down upon fearful precipices, or up towards gigantic 
mountains, well calculated to impress us with the royal 
splendour of the Jebel-es-Shech, the king of Palestine’s 
mountains. 

To ascend to the castle of Banids is' now no easy 
matter. There is no pathway, properly speaking, ex- 
cept at the foot of the mountain ; but on ascending a 
little higher it disappears, and one is obliged to find 
his way through rocks and thickets the best way he can. 
When the steepness does not oblige you to stop much 
on your way, you may reach the castle after an hour’s 
ascent. Mr Thomson’s description of this formidable 
citadel leaves me little to add. In a part of the for- 
tress you may trace the work of the Romans, but you 
may see at the same time that the Romans have only 
built upon the ruins of a former castle. The walls of 
this fortress surpass in thickness and circumference 
those of all similar buildings in the country. I could 
not help feeling amazed at a sight of these gigantic 
stones, gates, vaults, tanks, and so on. What a mind it 
must have been that conceived such works ! But still, 
how much more powerful that hand which, in a single 
moment, destroys the most colossal of human produc- 
tions ! Only one earthquake — and behold how those 
immense buildings lie thrown one upon another, as if 
the giant-works had been mere chaff blown upon by 
the wind ! 

Whilst I was wandering among these ruins. Dr R. 
and Mr T. had gone to lake Phiala, a wonderful pool 
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in the mountains^ at about an hour and a half’s jour- 
ney from the castle. Among the natives, it is known 
as Birket-er-Ram. How the water in this bowl never 
rises nor lowers, whether the winter rains come down 
and pour into it, or whether summer drought causes 
elsewhere the waters to dry up ; how the story of Jose- 
phus that the Jordan fountain of Pan receives its waters 
from this pool, has geologically been proved to be an 
impossibility ; and other particulars besides, all this you 
may know from the above quoted report of Mr Thomson. 

Before I invite you to accompany me to Cliurbi, I 
must tell you that this course lies altogether out of my 
original plan. My intention was to take from Banias 
the highway to Damascus ; but this road is now so 
unsafe, that I could not find people to accompany 
me. The country is over-run by the revolted Druses, 
who have chosen rather to leave their villages and pro- 
perties in Lebanon, than to submit to the conscription. 
The greater part have betaken themselves to the 
Hhauran mountains. But a number of them rove 
about wherever there is a chance of obtaining plunder, 
especially on the highways from Baniiis, Jisr-Benat- 
Yakub, or Hasbeiya, to Damascus. Not that I fear 
they would attack a man who travels under English 
protection, for the Druses entertain a great esteem 
and friendship for the English ; but the rebels have 
joined themselves with the Bedouins of the East-Jordan 
country, and from the mercies of the latter I have very 
little hope. Moreover, even if I had been inclined to 
venture in the experiment, it would have been impos- 
sible, not even by means of baksheesh, to prevail upon 
a muleteer to accompany me from Batii^s to Damascus; 
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SO I have been obliged " to make the best of a bad 
bargain.” And I intend, to-morrow morning, to cross 
the Leontes, and by Jebcl-Itihan to ascend Lebanon, 
and find a more northerly way to Damascus. 

On my return from the castle to the village, the two 
American travellers had left. But two Druses, who had 
come hither with Mr Thomson from Hasbeiya, still 
remained talking with my servants. They had recog- 
nised me, and were thereby reminded of what had 
taken place at Hasbeiya a few months ago. I was 
somewhat surprised to hear them S})eak about the af- 
fair of the robbery, and still more when they assured 
me with many solemn oaths that the Emir of Hds- 
beiya himself had had a hand in it, and that some of 
the stolen articles had been seen in the possession of 
one of the members of his family. Judging from the 
particulars which they gave me, I cannot but think that 
there was some truth in wliat they said. However, be 
this as it may, the best course seemed to me not to 
detain myself on account of it, but rather to pursue my 
journey without delay. 

By the way of Tell-el-Kady, the bridge el-Ghujar, 
the ruins of Abel-Beth-JMaachah,* now called Abll, then 
along by the brook Mtclleh, and past the village 
Mtelleh, and finally right across the plain of Ijon (the 
Merj-A-jun), I arrived in this village. I chose it in 
order to have a convenient place for the night, close by 
the Leontes, that I may to-morrow morning at once 
cross the river on my way to Jebel-llihan. Ohurbi, 
however, rather disappoints me. It is a miserable 
village, where I have difficulty in getting either bread 

* 2 Sam. XX. 14, 15 ; 1 Kings xv. 20 ; 2 <‘hron. xvi. 4 ; 2 Kings xv. 29. 
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or other necessaries. The inhabitants are not unkind, 
but poor, and seem to have nothing more than suffi- 
cient to supply their absolute daily necessities. Churbi 
lies out of the track of travellers ; so, of course, the 
natives neither expect them, nor prepare them- 
selves for their arrival. The people of this hamlet are 
Greek Catholics. Their priest, a man of much natural 
amiability, pame to visit me with a large company ; this 
was very civil, but at the same time troublesome, as it 
was quite late before I got rid of these simple, but, alas ! 
very ignorant, villagers. How much do I regret that 
I still understand so little Arabic, as T cannot talk with 
these people without the aid of an interpreter ! Hap- 
pily the Gospel begins to penetrate more and more into 
this part of the land. Who can tell what enjoy- 
ment Christian travellers may soon find in a visit to 
Churbi? 

Jezziit, 30 th Ma ^. 

This is the day of Pentecost, and I am enabled to 
spend the festival in a most lovely place. Jezzin is a 
large village, situated, as I think, upwards of 5000 feet 
high, in Lebanon, and almost due east of Sidon. I 
am now no more among hateful Moslems, but among 
Christians. True, they have not that knowledge of 
Christ which the Gospel teaches ; but, at any rate, they 
have the name of Christians, in common with myself, 
and even this is something, though far from being 
.what we would wish. My tent is pitched at the side 
of a gurgling brook, clear as crystal, in a park of 
majestic walnut-trees. The sun penetrates here only 
so much as is necessary to absorb the humidity of the 
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atmosphere ; but apart from that; the high branches 
of the trees form a canopy in the shadow of which I 
should like to spend the whole summer, did my la- 
bours not call me elsewhere. 

But let me first describe to you my yesterday’s jour- 
ney, and how I came here. 

When I awoke, the sky was covered with black 
clouds which seemed ready to discharge themselves in 
heavy showers of rain. The Castle of Shukif frowned 
upon me as on that dismal day in December when I 
ventured, with William Thomson, to climb its lofty 
walls. How is it, thought I, that this spot should al- 
ways bring me misfortune ? It is now summer, and at 
this time of the year rain is never heard of. Is it to be 
my fate to be here once more overtaken by a thunder- 
storm ? I consulted the people of Churbi. No, they 
said, it will not rain ; a single shower is possible, but 
you may be assured there will be no continued stormy 
weather. Well, then, thought I, I may venture. Ac- 
cordingly, I had the mules laden, and descended the 
steep Leontes gorge. When wo reached the bottom, 
and had got to the banks of the stream, drops began 
to fall. A single shower would suffice to wet us in a 
short time through and through. The sky was dark 
as night, just as on that afternoon when we left the 
Castle of Belfort for Hasbeiya. The remembrance of 
that painful evening made me shiver ; but my courage 
revived at the thought of the preservation and deliver- 
ance I had experienced. And, behold, the rain drops 
ceased, the sky began to clear up ; 1 sat down to take 
a sketch of the magnificent scenery by which I was 
surrounded, and by the time I had finished it, the 
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clouds had dispersed, and a bright blue sky promised 
a continuance of fair weather. 

Places where we have been in danger, or have ex- 
perienced deliverances, are, in the great journey of life, 
so many monuments to the faithfulness and loving- 
kindness of God. You know, my friend^ I might 
raise in many a spot of this wide world such Ebenezers, 
and the Jisr-Chardeli over the Leontes, at the foot of 
the Castle of Shukif, is assuredly one of them. The 
recollection of the long series of troubles and dangers 
which I had struggled through from the moment that 
I passed that river for the first time ; the retrospect 
of all that God had done for me during that period ; 
how He had sometimes brought me into great depths, 
but only for my good ; and how in the midst of distress 
He had always displayed His faithfulness and power in 
the most glorious manner; how He had brought me 
back to this very place in perfect safety ; — all this deep- 
ly affected me. Alas! short-sighted and suspicious 
creatures, wo rarely sec God’s dealings in their true 
light. Our soul is continually cleaving to the dust, 
and whenever the Lord in His love disconcerts our 
plans, humbles our pride, brings us into all manner of 
straits, to teach us our dependence on Him, to give us 
a distaste for the flighty enjoyments of this transitory 
world, and to fix our affections on things above, on 
Himself, and on Jesus Christ, then we disown His hand 
and His heart, hard thoughts with respect to Him get 
the better of us, we impatiently struggle against His 
appointments and judge our condition to be irrecon- 
cilable with the testimony He gives of Himself in His 
Word. Had we never experienced His love, it were no 
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wonder that such thoughts respecting the Lord should 
rise in the corrupt heart ; but, ah ! who on looking 
back upon the way he has travelled, must not give 
God the glory, and nmst not testify with respect to 
every past day ? — 

Lord ! wtill thou wouldst with grace surround me, 

Lord ! still thy more than father’s heart 
Hast with the richest blessings crown'd me, 

So merciful thou ever art ! 

Thy fiiitlifiil arm would still enfold me, 

Thy hand me nourish and me lead, 

Present when falling to uphold me, 

Present to help in time of need. 

Yes, truly may we feel ashamed at so much unbelief, 
impatience, and distrust. But let our experience at the 
same time teach us to believe Him more, trust Him 
more, and love Him more than we ever have done 
before. 

Arrived at the north side of the river, instead of 
taking the steep mountain path up to Arnun, we fol- 
lowed the bends and windings of the roaring stream 
for some distance up, through a cultivated plain, which 
we afterwards crossed in order to enter the wadi of 
Yermak. The Leontes here is pretty broad, and 
though its bed is narrower than that of the Jordan, 
its waters rush forward with far more force than the 
Jordan’s. The difference between the vegetation on 
the sides of the two rivers is also remarkable. Along 
the banks of the Leontes it is all sycamores and olean- 
ders ; along those of the Jordan, on the contrary, in 
the hot Ghor, it is willows and tamarisks, which only, 
higher up, close to the springs of Dan, Cesarea 
Philippi, and H^sbeiya, make way for a similar margin 
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to that of the Leontes. The great difference in the 
climate of the districts traversed by the two streams, 
naturally leads to a great difference in the trees and 
plants found on their borders. 

From the Leontes to Jezzin my way led through 
a mountainous district, which for beauty and magnifi- 
cence has nothing equal to it in Palestine. Whatever 
you may see elsewhere, there are no such views, there 
is no such scenery as along the Jcbel Rihan, and on 
the way from Jermak by Jurjua and Jebca to Jezzin; 
nay, I may oven assert that 1 have travelled in no part 
of the world where I have beheld such a variety of 
glorious mountain-scenes within so narrow a compass. 
Not the luxurious Java, not the richly-wooded Borneo, 
not the majestic Sumatra or Celebes, not the Paradisc- 
like Ceylon, far less the grand but naked mountains of 
South Africa, or the low impenetrable woods of the 
West Indies, arc to be compared to the southern 
projecting mountains of Lebanon. In yonder lands all 
is green, or all is bare. An Indian landscape has 
something monotonous in its super-abundance of wood 
and jungle, that one wishes in vain to see intermingled 
with rocky cliffs or with towns and villages. In the bare 
table lands of the Cape Colony, the eye discovers no- 
thing but rocky cliffs ; trees and forests are wanting, 
and there are parts where one may travel for hours 
together without meeting with a single human being 
or human habitation. It is not so, however, with the 
southern ranges of Lebanon. Hero there are woods 
and mountains, streams and villages, bold rocks and 
green cultivated fields, land and sea views ; here, in 
one word, you find all combined that the eye could 
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desire to behold on this earth. I feel, indeed, that to 
describe these districts to you in a manner at all near 
the truth, would require the pen to be guided by another 
hand than mine. Where shall I find words to describe 
to you my impressions of the Jcbcl Hihan ? All the ex- 
pressions we are wont to employ in every-day life, fall 
short here. They are no every-day scenes that are wit- 
nessed ; how then should every-day words suffice for 
their description ? The very best descriptions would, I 
believe, here fall short. Would you indeed like to know 
Mount Lebanon ? then there is but one way to do so, 
— you must come and see. 

But, feeble and faulty though the attempt may prove, 
still I must tell you something about the road along 
the Jebcl llilian. 

Fancy yourself, then, my fellow-traveller — I would 
say, fancy yourself riding at my side. But, dear friend, 
the path is often so narrow that there is no room to 
admit of two persons riding abreast, and common 
politeness forbids my assuming that you are to ride 
behind me, while, nevertheless, I must, as your guide, 
ride in front. Thus I must just say. Fancy yourself 
my fellow-traveller. Well, we leave the vale of the 
Leontes, and enter, amid corn-fields and olive gardens, 
a gradually ascending valley, called the wadi of Jer- 
mak from the Druse village of Jermak, situated in its 
bosom about an hour and a half’s distance from the 
bridge el-Chardeli. Jermak is in itself of no import- 
ance, but just look now at that hill that rises on the 
right hand side. The villagers call it Jebel Sidi. 
Are not those oak woods on its steep slopes truly beau- 
tiful ? It is the commencement of the Bihan range. 
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Take a draught now from the fountain beneath this 
weeping willow; give the little lad who handed you 
the pitcher a half or a whole piastre, according as the 
draught pleased you, and now come forth ; we have no 
time to lose. 

Shall we not halt for a little at those ruins, do you ask? 

No, my friend, I answer, we have no time. Here 
are some peasants who will be able to tell us their 
name, and let that be enough. 

Meidani. 

Now, Meidani, do you hear ? I will put it down in 
my pocket-book. Forward now ! Sec how narrow the 
valley here becomes, and how majestically the wooded 
crags of Rihan tower aloft along our path. What a 
solemn feeling creeps over us ! What wonderful im- 
pressions do these scenes create ! 

And that forest-stream that comes rolling onwards 
from yonder gorge ? 

That is the Zaharani which you may remember as 
no inconsiderable river between Sidon and Sarepta. 
What a roaring it makes ! What rocks ! AVhat wild 
groups of sycamores and other wood, that seem as if 
they fain would hide from view the foaming water. 
Our path becomes every moment wilder and wilder. 
It seems even .... 1 know not well, but it strikes 
mo .... yes, to be sure, wo are off the right road. 
The path by which we arc now clambering up this 
steep slope is nothing but a goat track ; it will soon 
bring us to a place where goats alone can find a way, 
but where we should be sure to break our necks. It 
is bad enough where we are at present. How shall we 
contrive to turn ? 
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Fortunately yonder is a water-mill; we shall find 
people there to shew us the road. 

What says that man ? 

That we must here cross the Zaharani brook, and 
will find the foot-path to Jurjua on the other side. 
Who could ever have suspected that the way leads 
across this mountain stream without trace or indication 
of any kind !” 

Well, now, my dear friend, what think you of this 
path ? Do you observe how steadily we are ascend- 
ing ? And what a narrow road ! .1 am in constant 
dread lest my horse, which is none of the most sure- 
footed, may make a mistake, and the whirling abyss 
below is not to be trifled with. I know not how 
the poor mules with their bulky lading are to make 
their way through the thicket without taking a false 
step and falling into the roaring stream. I dare hardly 
venture to look at them. But here I see walnut-trees ; 
we cannot now be far from Jurjua. How far is it 
still, mukhari ? 

If you had the wings of a bird, sir, you could fly 
to the village in five minutes. It lies here close above 
your head. But I cannot tell how much time it may 
cost to climb up this cursed rock with the poor horses 
and mules. 

The climb costs us, in fact, three quarters of an 
hour’s time. We now understand why the mukhari 
called the hill of Jurjua a cursed rock. Jurjua is a 
pretty large village, and is inhabited by Eastern Chris- 
tians. The villagers treat us with the utmost friendli- 
ness. Some beg we will pass the whole day with them ; 
others tell us about the American missionaries, the 
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only travellers wlio have visited this district^ and others 
again offer us sour milk (lebban) and coffee. The 
day, however, advances ; we are not yet where we wish 
to be, and must therefore politely decline the offers of 
these kind folks. 

Must there be no angles measured here, then ? 
Look at the position of the point we are upon. The 
whole of northern Canaan lies at our feet. Is not 
this Sidon ? Are not those Surafend and Tyre, and 
Ras-el-Abiad ? I see also the Castle of Slmkif, and 
the gorge of the Leontes, and Tibnin, and the hills of 
Safed, and yonder in the distance, the basin of the Sea 
of Tiberias with the hills of Bashan, far, far away. 
And all these hundreds of villages between the spot we 
arc at, and the sea-coast, is it possible to pass this with 
indifference ? 

No, certainly not, my friend, but the angles of all 
these places have been already measured by Dr Smith ; 
I would, therefore, rather give up the measurements ; 
for half a day would not suffice me for taking the 
angles of such an ocean of villages, towns, castles, 
rivers, hills, and capes. You know how much diffi- 
culty it costs to obtain the right names of places from 
the natives, when there are so many places within 
sight. Forward, then, and farewell to Jurjua. 

Now, open your eyes well, for what they now see 
on the way from Jurjua to Jebea, they will probably 
never sec any more. Mark well the woods on the 
steep slopes on your right. Forget not their variety 
of leaves and branches, of colours and forms. Forget 
not either the Alpine flowers among the copse. Mean- 
while, keep a good bridle-hand on your horse, for these 
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dizzy depths on the left of our narrow path are not 
without danger. Have you ever seen such valleys? 
It seems as if the mountains had been rent asunder. 
At the bottom of these chasms, mountain torrents 
rush along with a deafening noise, while hamlets 
and villages seem to hang on the almost inaccessible 
slopes above the sombre cliffs below. Do you observe 
how the mountain- tops become gradually lower 
and lower in proportion as they approach the coast ? 
And how the dark -green of the foreground passes 
off into the light yellow of the remote corn-fields, or 
into the dusky blue of the hill-slopes that arc in 
the shade? AVhat above all things is remarkable, is 
tl.e infinite variety of the scenery that surrounds us. 
AVliether our winding path takes us over a height or 
through a gorge ; whether it passes by a projecting rock 
or makes a bend into a ravine, where for a short time 
it seems entirely to disappear ; whether we are enclosed 
in woods, or emerge into open day, where the eye can 
command distances of more than two days’ travelling, 
— at every turn we have a change ; there is ever some- 
thing new to attract and to ravish. Bear in mind, 
too, the fertility of these mountains. Look at the ter- 
races, cultivated with rich vineyards ; see with what 
difficulty the clusters are supported by branches and 
stakes. Where saw you ever such grapes, so large in 
size and in such enormous clusters ? Look at the mul- 
berry gardens on those other terraces down below, 
'jliese are reared, not for the sake of their fruit, as with 
us, but of their leaves for the feeding of silk-worrns, the 
breeding of which now begins to form so important a 
branch of industry in Lebanon. But your eye has 
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not gauged the lowest path. It has descended from 
the vineyard terraces to those of the mulberry-trees, 
and from that it descends to a number of other terraces, 
one in succession below the other. On some of those 
lower terraces you see pasture land and cattle grazing, 
on others the grayish colour of the trees betrays the 
cultivation of the olive, on others you see the pale 
leaves of the poplar, or the golden green of the pome- 
granate, and in yonder trees with their thick, dark, and 
elegant crowns, you recognise the walnut, which I 
would call the kinj; among the trees in Palestine. We 
have now come to the corner of a rock, and, behold, an 
entirely different scene at once presents itself. In 
front of us is a mountain amphitheatre with steep walls 
of a yellowish colour, streaked with brown veins. Y ou 
instantly recognise the sandstone formation ; and the 
wood that thrives best on sandy ground, the fir or 
pine-tree, in spite of the steepness of these hills, firmly 
inserts its roots between the cliffs. 

And what large village is that, with an old castle on 
the top of a hill among these beautiful walnut-trees? 

That is Jebea. The castle is a relic of modern times. 
It w'as built probably by the Turks, or perhaps by the 
Saracens, after the expulsion of the Crusaders. What 
think you, — it is now two o’clock; shall wo make a 
brief halt here beside this small brook ? If you will 
look to the unlading of the canteen and the prepara- 
tion of a cup of coffee, I will meanwhile get out my 
sketch-book, and take a view of this charmingly situated 
village. 

Come on now ! Hurrah for the last ascent 
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Philip and Theodori will take care of the canteen; 
we may go on at a slow pace. The Jebel Eihdn we 
shall have soon done with, and we ascend now gradu- 
ally the higher ranges of the proper Lebanon. The 
woods, too, diminish, and at last altogether disappear ; 
while the path with many a turn, many an ascent and 
many a descent, winds onwards. At the small village 
of Schalti, we shall for security’s sake take a guide, 
to show us the road up the last height ; for there is 
often a risk here of breaking your neck, whilst among 
the rough, bare, gray limestone rocks it is far from easy 
to distinguish the path. 

Truly this last part of the way is fatiguing. Shall 
we never reach the top ? What a frowning wall does 
Lebanon here present ! And what frightful precipices 
below ! 

Yes, my friend, the way is fatiguing. But travel- 
ling in Lebanon is always difficult — chiefly, too, on ac- 
count of the wretched state of the paths along the rocks. 
But yet a little patience, and we shall have our to-day’s 
work all done. Let me in the meantime direct your 
attention to that conical hill down below there to the 
left. That is the Rummiet-Roum, where I stood 
measuring angles a few months ago. 1 was then at a 
considerable elevation, as it appeared to me ; but now 
that summit lies below, for here we are nearly twice as 
high. Do you see Sidon? Wo have had it almost 
constantly in sight since leaving Jurjua; yet never so 
plainly as now. It looks as if it were but a step from 
the mountain we are standing on to that city ; but did 
we make the attempt to be to-night under the same 
roof with Dr Van Dyck or Mr Thomson, w e should find 
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ourselves very much mistaken with respect to the 
distance. Meanwhile, to see Sidon once more, where 
I have spent so many days of peace and happiness, 
and of struggle and trial too, brings the tears to my 
eyes 

But here we have reached the highest point of the 
gigantic gray rocky wall. What a totally different 
world these masses of naked limestone rock, from the 
wooded slopes between Jurjua and Jebea ! Let us 
follow this lofty ridge one half-hour more, and we shall 
obtain a view of Jezzin. 

Is that it ? What a surprising sight ! How pic- 
turesque the position of that village, embosomed amid 
verdant enclosures and thick crowned walnut-trees in 
the midst of that basin of rocks ! 

Yes, my friend, this is Jezzin. I now bid you wel- 
come in this Upper Lebanon region. To-morrow we 
shall inspect the village at our convenience, but we have 
travelled enough for to-day. We now need repose, 
and we are invited to it by our tent beneath those lofty 
trees. 

Jezzin, situated fully 5000 feet above the level of the 
sea, in a wide rocky basin of the Lebanon mountains, 
nearly due east from Sidon, is a considerable village 
inhabited by Maronites. It is well built ; the houses 
have this in common with most other villages in 
Lebanon, that they are much better and cleaner than 
the holes and huts of so many of the villages in the 
south. Through the middle of the village there flows 
a stream which rises in a lofty summit to the south-east, 
and after precipitating itself into an abyss on the north- 
west side of Jezzin with a fall of 240 feet, shortly 
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afterwards unites with the Auwly river, which comes 
from the north-east. The inhabitants of Jezzin live 
mostly by the rearing of silk- worms. The houses are 
surrounded with mulberry-trees, and there is hardly a 
dwelling where one does not meet with something or 
another in connexion with this branch of industry. 
Large flat round plates or dishes, composed of dried 
cow-dung, are seen almost everywhere. It is on these 
plates that the silk-worms live, and are daily supplied 
with mulberry leaves cut from the trees, branches and 
all. On these plates they finally spin their cocoons. 
These arc removed at the proper time, and sent off to 
one or other of the silk manuflictories in Lebanon, 
which are already numerous, and constantly increasing 
in number ; or to the market of Beirut, where they are 
readily bought up for the silk manufactories of the south 
of France. 

The holiday I have spent to-day at Jezzin has boon 
to me, in many respects, a real feast-day. From sultry 
plains I have come into a cool, reviving, salubrious, 
mountain atmosphere ; from bare, sun-scorched dis- 
tricts to refreshing shade ; from rude, sullen Moslems, 
or plundering, blood-thirsty Bedouins, to comparatively 
civilized and friendly Christians. One thing only grieves 
me, and that is that I must so soon leave Jezzin. How 
willingly would I tabernacle here somewhat longer ! I 
have had no want of visitors. During the whole day there 
has been something doing. Many have come offering 
what they thought would prove agreeable to a traveller. 
One brought mo fresh bread; another came with a 
bottle of the best Lebanon wine ; a third sent his chil- 
dren with bunches of roses. And here it h.as boeti no 
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baksheesh speculation, for I could hardly prevail upon 
the children to take a small present in return. The 
adults would not hoar of payment. I was struck with 
the kindness of these people. How could I recompense 
them ? I made an attempt to begin a conversation 
with some of them on the one thing needful. Some 
listened with attention, but others seemed to dread 
coming upon that subject. A monk, for example, be- 
longing to the Jezzin convent, a person of much natu- 
ral amiability, listened to what I had to say for some 
considerable time, first with apparent indifference, but 
at last with evident uneasiness. He tried for a time to 
refute what I said by the anti-scriptural principles of 
his doctrine ; but as it was not difficult to convince him 
of his errors by adducing first one and then another 
passage of Scripture, he could think of nothing better 
at last than to reply, that his patriarch had forbidden 
him to speak to any one on religious matters. Poor 
people ! How bitter is that kind of oppression which 
holds the souls of men in captivity! We often burn 
with indignation when we hear of the slave trade and 

O 

slavery. Alas ! that we should overlook the worst of 
all sorts of slavery, that which keeps men’s souls bound 
fast in the chains of darkness! And yet how great and 
how extensive is this violence done to men’s souls ! How 
few are the countries where these bands are broken ! 
Truly, had wo our thoughts more fixed on these things, 
we should exert ourselves more to make all men par- 
ticipate in the privileges that have fallen to our lot ! 
Those soul- oppressors, those spiritual tyrants, have 
long had the woe against themselves. “ Woe unto 
you, lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key of know- 
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ledge : ye enter not in yourselves, and them that were 
entering in yc hindered.” * But if we admit that such 
poor oppressed persons can rightly be called souls kept 
imprisoned by men, then it behoves us to look well to 
it that these words do not apply to us : — “ Depart from 
me, for 1 was in prison and yc visited mo not.” j* May 
the Lord Himself open our eyes, and enable us to see 
from what a state of darkness we have been delivered, 
and at what a cost, in order that we thereby may be 
more powerfully incited to proclaim to others that 
mercy which has been bestowed upon ourselves, and 
which is to be obtained by all ! 


Damascus, 3 d June. 

Three days’ travelling has brought me from Jezzin 
by the circuitous route I have taken, by Tell-Thata, to 
this great city. It is from an upper apartment in 
Andre’s hotel that I briefly communicate to you an 
account of this journey. 

I left Jezzin with the wish that, in the course of 
my wandering life, I might once more visit that lovely 
spot. Tell-Thata, a small hamlet, yet deriving import- 
ance from the ruins of an ancient temple, was, for that 
day, the object of my journey. It lies on the west 
side of the valley between Hermon and Lebanon, 
separated, however, from the latter by the Leoutes. 
My map will fully shew you its position. To reach 
it, 1 might have taken more than one road, by one 
of the high passes of Lebanon, but as I had, at all 
events, to cross the Leontes, I choso a path leading to 
the natural bridge, el-Kuweh, a point at which that 

■" Luke xi. 62. t Matth. xxy. 41, 4.3, 
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river is wilder than anywhere else in its impetuous 
course. This was nowise the nearest road, but it was 
the richest in mountain scenery. After leaving Jezzin, 
I found myself for several hours in a world of nothing 
hut rocks, waste and barren, with the exception of here 
and there a spot of cultivated ground or a vineyard. 
On my left the prospect was intercepted by the two 
conical summits called Tomat-Niha, round the base 
of which the road afterwards wound. The lower world 
— I mean the lesser heights lying between Lebanon 
and the sea — came into view on my right, wher- 
ever the rocks opened as I advanced ; but, generally 
speaking, the prospect was confined on that side by a 
lofty wall of rock. The path at last ran up a very 
steep slope ; and, after half an hour’s hard work, we 
reached the highest point of the mountain pass. It 
was a striking moment. AVhat a contrast ! The whole 
of Palestine lay at once at my feet. The elevation of 
this point is considerable, and the prospect on all sides 
free and uninternipted. The royal Hermon, whose 
top was still covered with fields of snow as with so 
many broad, white, glistening furrows, rose imme- 
diately before me. His woods appeared to unite with 
those of Lebanon in the deep hollow at my feet. 
Farther off, blue Carmel and the mountains of Gilead 
towered aloft. Galilee, with the dark shaded gorge 
of the Lcontes, with all its castles and ruins, with its 
high ridges of Blat, Safed, and Jermak, with its mir- 
ror-like waters of Merom and Tiberias, with its Tabor 
and surrounding plains, how clearly and distinctly 
did all this lie stretched out before me, as if de- 
lineated on a map ! Beirut and Sidon, although 
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situated at no great distance, lay hid behind rocks. 
Tyre, on the other hand, was seen house by house, and 
you may conceive to what a distance the prospect ex- 
tended when I tell you that even the mountains of 
Cypnis were plainly distinguishable on the far horizon. 
I reckon this mountain pass to be 6500 feet above the 
level of the sea. The prospects presented by this 
panorama would be of incalculable value for a repre- 
sentation of Palestine. It would, however, be a 
matter of no small difficulty to execute a minute 
painting of all that is to be seen from this lofty point. 
Nevertheless, did time and circumstances permit, I 
would cheerfully endure a great deal of labour to ac- 
complish such a work. 

A long and tedious crooked path among rocks and 
bushes brought me to the little village of ’Ain-Tineh 
(the fountain of the fig-trees). No fig-trees, however, 
did I find there so pre-eminently large and beautiful 
as to justify their giving its name to the place ; but 
there was a large walnut-tree, beneath the shade of 
which we refreshed ourselves with some most excellent 
sour milk. This beverage is found, during summer, at 
almost all the villages of Palestine, and at an exceed- 
ingly moderate price. It is certainly the most cooling 
thing that one can take, and comprises both meat and 
drink at the same time. But I am not of the opinion 
of the Arabs, who have a proverb that sour milk can 
give life to the dead, for I have found by sour experience 
that sour milk may easily give death to the living, when, 
overheated and exhausted with the glowing heat of the 
sun and a long journey, he does not practise great cau- 
tion in using the much renowned lebhan. While pass- 
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ing the sultry noontide hour in the shadow of the wal- 
nut-tree, some people collected around us, and these 
assured us, every one more positively than another, 
that it was impossible for the laden mules to pass over 
the Kuweh. The rocks, they said, were piled up in 
such a manner, that you will find great difficulty to get 
over yourself. I was silly enough to believe them, and, 
on the assurance of one of these thievish rascals that 
he knew a place where we could pass the river safely, 
and was willing to be our guide — of course in consider- 
ation of a baksheesh — I accepted his services, and 
set off under his guidance to the Leontes, which, at the 
distance of three quarters of an hour from ’Ain-Tineh, 
whirls along in the hidden deep of its rocky channel. 
It soon appeared that all the fellow had alleged, was 
deception. The road was good and wide, and not at 
all a path known to himself alone, but the common 
highway from Sidon, over the Kuwch-bridge to Dam- 
ascus. The lively picture he had drawn to us of the 
almost insurmountable rocks and cliffs we were to en- 
counter, was a more trick in order to possess himself of 
some piastres. 

You see, my friend, that all my experience among 
this people has not sufficiently taught me how to escape 
their lies and artifices. 

Mr Thomson had some time ago told me much of 
the natural bridge over the Leontes. It is clearly seen 
at this spot that the river, in ages of a remote antiquity, 
has formed, from its bed in the high situated plain of 
Coelo-Syria, a way down for itself through the chasm 
by which the eastern base of Lebanon has been rent 
throughout its entire length. This trough or groove 
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has been gradually deepened and widened, so as to 
form the bod along which the foaming waters now rush 
forth. At some points, the trough, thus worn in the 
mountains, is so narrow that one may, without danger, 
jump across from ono side to the other. The Kuweh 
presents a place where the rocks have not been rent, 
but where the water has made a way for itself through 
the solid masses below. The gorge at this place has a 
truly frightful aspect. The rocks thrown in the wildest 
manner one upon another, and the thundering roar 
and tumult of the waters in the dark abyss, which is 
occasionally hidden by the foliage of sycamores and 
wild fig-trees, — no pen can adequately describe such a 
spectacle in all its wildness and grandeur. 

The sun was already low when I reached Tcll-Thata, 
— happily not too low to bathe in the richest light the 
ruins of tjie temple. As my sketch will give you an 
idea of those ruins and of the splendid appearance of 
Mount Hermon on the back-ground, I may dispense 
with any description. I once more met here with my 
friends, the missionaries, Messrs Thomson and Worta- 
bet, who had accompanied Dr Kobinson from Hasbeiya 
to this place. !N^ow, however, Mr Thomson’s opera- 
tions called him back to Sidon, while Mr Wortabet was 
to accompany the learned traveller to Damascus. 

Their purpose was to travel to the Syrian metropolis 
by Kachleh. On that road there are important ruins 
of a temple, and these the Professor wished to examine. 
As I was well convinced that a copious account of them 
would be given to the world by that traveller, I thought 
it would be of more consequence, for obtaining a further 
knowledge of the country, to pursue my way up the 
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valley between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the 
so-called B’ka4, or plain of Coelo-Syria, before passing 
over to Damascus. 

I therefore left Tell-Thata, or, as it is also called after 
a Moslem well that has been built there, Nabi Suffa, 
early the following morning, and fixed upon the village 
of ’ Aiteh, at the western base of Anti-Lebanon, for my 
station that night. I reached it without any further 
hindrance than what arose from the timidity of my 
mukhari ; for it appeared as if the dread of being fallen 
upon by the Druses had completely got the better of 
him : he would not advance, but was constantly lagging 
behind, and grumbled the whole way, charging me with 
placing his life in danger by the road I had ventured 
upon. We had already the villages of Kefr-Muski and 
Kaukab behind us, and were passing Mheiti, where the 
people endeavoured to keep us from advancing further 
to the north. Yesterday,” they said, we heard of a 
man from our village, who had set off with a laden ass 
for Damascus, being robbed and murdered at only three 
hours’ distance from this. It is a reckless risking of 
your lives to attempt taking this road.” You may 
imagine what an impression this made on the faint- 
hearted mule-driver. Thcodori looked pale as death, 
and even Philip, who had shown till now the fullest 
confidence in his master, was in the utmost distress. 
Truly I knew not how to act with such a party of 
heroes. Fortunately the cat was soon out of the bag. 
Two of the very men who had given us such a fright- 
ful picture of the road to Damascus, offered themselves 
to us as guides, and then I saw at once how the matter 
stood. The deception practised by the man at ’Ain- 
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Tineh, who had so dexterously thrust himself on us as 
a guide, explained to me the fabrication of the mur- 
dered man and his ass. "Come on,” I said to my 
people, " let us not tarry a moment longer here.” But 
all my urging was of no avail. Philip was ever and 
anon lagging behind, under the pretext that his mule 
was to-day obstinately bent on making no progress ; 
Theodori remained still farther behind with a chop- 
fallen look and a deafness now far worse than usual, 
at least such it seemed, for he says he heard nothing of 
my urgent calls to make haste ; as for the mukliari, he 
was nearly out of sight altogether. Truly, had the 
roving Druses been disposed to attack us, they would 
have taken us at a complete disadvantage, by falling on 
each of us singly. Thus did we slowly pass Eafit and 
Bireh, and came about mid-day to Kamid-el-Lauz, a 
Moslem village in the B’ka4, where, for a couple of 
hours, we found shelter under a large walnut-tree from 
the fierce rays of the siin. Here, for the first time, my 
little band began to recover from their fright, on our 
learning from the villagers that the danger was not so 
great, and that the Druses, even were we to encounter 
them, would not venture to attack a European, and 
above all an English traveller, as it was from the Eng- 
lish that they rather looked for protection against the 
oppression of the Sultan. 

We reached ’Aiteh some hours later, safe and sound. 

That there was really some risk of our being attacked 
by the roving Druses, is, however, perfectly true. I 
learnt here that, in point of fact, an English traveller, 
a few days ago, had been assailed by a band of Druses 
between Damascus and the foot of Mount Heriuon. 
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He was fortunate enough to escape unhurt, and with- 
out any of his effects being taken away from him, in 
consequence of his assailants having allowed him to pass 
on unmolested as soon as they heard to what nation he 
belonged. The Druses and the English, said they as 
usual, are brethren. 

’Aiteh itself had been visited the night before by a 
band of Druses, who had plundered some families of all 
they possessed. Thus all the villages in Cmlo-Syria 
were in a state of alarm. One night the marauders 
attack this village, to-morrow they attack another ; no 
man is any longer safe; the whole country is aban- 
doned to robbery and murder. It is true the village 
chiefs of Lebanon have sent out an armed force to cap- 
ture the insurgents; but I much doubt whether the 
men thus sent have any heartfelt wish to fight against 
their former fellow-villagers. Three men belonging to 
those thus sent out I met at ’Aiteh ; but, though armed 
from head to foot, they had not been able to prevent the 
robbery of the preceding night. They had come to 
’Aiteh when the plundering was all over. 

The third day’s travelling from Jezzin brought me 
to Damascus. To me it was the most fatiguing day of 
all the three. The distance from ’Aiteh to Damascus 
costs a ride of ten hours, at the ordinary slow pace of 
from two and a half to three miles an hour. There is, 
moreover, little variety in the road, but, on the con- 
trary, it goes steadily forward through the rocky valleys, 
and over the rocky mountain plains of the Anti-Leba- 
non. For the first three hours from ’Aiteh, the road is 
pretty good. One passes the pottery works on the 
east side of the village, and rides some way forward 
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over heights and through clefts in the mountains where 
there is a little vegetation. While it is yet early in 
the morning, while the air is still cool, and the light 
and shade of the masses of rock are so whimsical and 
fantastic in their effects, time fleets past before one is 
aware of it. But after you have passed the ruins of 
Monsia, and when the lonesome wadi-Bakeh has come 
to an end ; when you have watered your horse at the 
fountain Khan-Beisamul, whose waters run down past 
Mimes, the only village met with between ’Aiteh and 
Damascus ; when by following many winding paths 
among the white limestone rocks, you have reached 
the endless mountain plateau, called by the Arabs 
Sahara — a bare hard level, where neither herb nor grass 
is to be seen except during the first days of the spring, 
when the gravelly soil is satiu*atcd by the winter rains, 
and when lovely flowers for a brief space of time adorn 
the ground j when the almost vertical mid-day sun 
looks down on you, and its fierce rays are reflected 
from the dry desert plain with a blinding heat and 
glare, — ^then, indeed, is the road to Damascus felt to he 
fatiguing and exhausting to the last degree ; the wearied 
eye looks about in vain for some shadow to repose itself 
upon; and one knows not how to protect the head 
and face from the scorching heat, as well as from the 
unwonted intensity of the light. In the middle of the 
Sahara, the path leads across a small brook, where traces 
may be seen of old foundations, proving that there a 
khdn must once have stood, and even the name of the 
spot, el-KM>n, intimates as much. . The shade and the 
shelter which the khS.n must have offered to the traveller 
in former days, have now departed. He has to travel 
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nearly two hours longer, always between naked white 
limestone rocks, while the pupil of his eye, more and 
more pained with light and the reflection of light, tries 
ever more and more to screen itself under the half-shut 
eyelids. Now he comes to the eastern upper edge of 
the Anti-Lebanon rocks ; and Damascus, that great 
city with 200,000 inhabitants, with 366 mosques, and 
a still greater number of minarets, with its white or 
pale yellow plastered houses, with its sylvan environs 
presenting almost every kind of tree found in the East, 
with its rivers and rills, with its picturesque plain full of 
villages, gardens, and cultivated fields, lies at once at 
his feet ! A greater contrast than that of the blinding 
white chalky hills of the Anti-Lebanon, and the green 
oasis of Damascus, of the lone dry rocks, and the finest 
and most populous city of the East, it is impossible to 
imagine. A single look at Damascus from this point 
appears at once to explain the tradition of the Moslems, 
that Paradise must have been here. But for the fatigue 
of the journey, one would feel inclined, like Mohammed 
when he approached Damascus for the first time, to 
sit down and abandon all idea of proceeding further, 
rather than lose the enjoyment of this ravishing sight. 
No wonder that the Syrians with such a city were a 
more haughty people than all the nations that sur- 
rounded Israel. 

The hour that remained between my leaving the 
spot where I for the first time contemplated Da- 
mascus, and my reaching the gate of the great city, 
was an hour along water-brooks, and among all sorts 
of trees. Damascus is encircled with a girdle of vil- 
lages and gardens, among which one is apt to fancy 
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himself lost, until he treads the streets. How willingly 
would I have pitched my tent somewhere in those 
gardens, so inviting did the shade of the apricot and 
walnut trees appear! but it is not usual for travel- 
lers to encamp there. There is a hotel in the city, 
and also convents, should people prefer going to 
them to lodging with Mr Andre. I allowed myself 
accordingly to be conducted to the hotel, which is 
in the centre of the city, at half an hour’s distance 
from the gate. The streets along which I had to ride, 
formed a continuation of shops. Nowhere in the 
East had I seen so much activity ; nowhere, shops so 
well provided or so gaily decked out. It was quite a 
new world to me. 1 felt that here the sumptuous 
descriptions of the East in the Thousand and One 
Nights, were actually realised. Among all the objects 
that surrounded me, I was especially struck with the 
superabundance of the "good things of this life.” 
Damascus is supplied with the best of all kinds of 
meat and drink, and that in the richest abundance. 
The sherbet shops and the confectioners’ counters 
crowd on one another. Water-works send forth their 
streams on all sides. There is not a coffee-house with- 
out a cool fountain bubbling up ; not a spot where 
the atmosphere is not refreshed with water and shade. 
Then, what heaps of fruit, to the right and left, piled 
up in the fruit-shops! Pyramids of apricots, yellow 
and red from ripeness, the air perfumed with the smell 
of oranges, — ^fancy to yourself all this, and at the same 
time the thoroughly tired traveller as he passes through 
the streets, his tongue swollen with thirst, his head 
glowing with heat from the scorching it has under- 
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gone since early morning ! Can you wonder when 1 
tell you that after having ridden past many of these 
fruit-shops, I at last yielded to the temptation — that 
I halted and ate a few apricots before riding further ? 
Alas ! I had to suffer for my imprudence, for in the 
hotel I found apricots again, and also sour milk, in 
which I indulged to my subsequent regret. 

I have reached Damascus, and may now repose my- 
self for a few days after so many weeks of uninterrupted 
travelling. Perhaps you too may desire to rest a while 
from the reading of my letter. We shall thus both be 
gainers by my laying down the pen. 


Qth June, 

After having spent five days in Damascus, I must 
now tell you something of my impressions in this cos- 
mopolitan city. Do not be surprised at my remaining 
here only for a very short time, and intending to start 
anew early to-morrow morning. You know that my 
days in this country are now numbered, and I have still 
a long tour to accomplish between this place and Beirut. 
But even were it not so, I would willingly exehange 
the bustle of the city and the comforts of the hotel, for 
the glorious scenery of Lebanon and the life in my tent. 
You possibly wonder at this; you think perhaps that 
the luxuries of Damascus, after my solitary wanderings 
on mountains and in valleys, must be particularly wel- 
come. You may have seen the marvellous wonder- 
city described with all the warmth of eastern picture, 
and are now expecting from me a description of the 
same sort. But, my dear friend, however rich in 
materials the subject may bo, and however much there 
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remains to be M^ritten about Damascus that others have 
left unnoticed, I must not occupy myself with these 
things now. Forget not the object I had in visiting 
this place. I could not have considered my journey- 
ings in Palestine complete, without having seen the 
city in the neighbourhood of which the threatening 
and slaughter-breathing Saul was transformed by the 
Lord of the Church into the apostle Paul, and within 
whose gates he remained in the house of Judas for three 
days, praying, and neither eating nor drinking, whilst 
without sight, in consequence of the brightness of the 
light from heaven that had shone upon him, until 
Ananias went, and, putting his hands upon him, said : 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto 
thee in the way as thou earnest, hath sent me that thou 
mightest receive thy sight and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost. And immediately there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales ; and he received sight forthwith, and 
arose, and was baptized.* To know the general features 
and the situation of Damascus, was the chief motive 
which brought me hither. Had I a superabundance 
of time, assuredly 1 should feel no embarrassment as 
to the useful disposal of my days here. But the very 
opposite is the case, and I have to confine myself 
in my visits to Damascus to the object for which I 
crossed Anti-Lebanon. Now, an idea of the situation 
of Damascus and its environs, of its peculiar character, 
which, although changed from heathen to Mohamme- 
dan, has retained nevertheless much of its original 
features, is what one may obtain in a short time. Were 
1 to remain here for weeks and months, it would be of 

* Acts ix. l-:25. 
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no advantage to me in regard to these things. On the 
contrary, when to-morrow morning I shall have left the 
gate, 1 shall be able to say 1 was hut a short time at 
Damascus, yet it was long enough. 

Excuse me, therefore, for saying so little about a 
city which might supply matter for volumes. You 
yourself must feel that a description of Damascus does 
not fall within the compass of my travels. This you 
should rather expect from other travellers, such as make 
a pleasure trip to Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus, ac- 
cording to the fashion of our days ; — travellers such as 
I have met at Jerusalem, and now again here, com- 
plaining yonder — I do not say without justice — of all 
the discomforts they had to endure; hurrying away from 
the holy city ; and with still greater haste taking the 
shortest and most convenient way to Damascus, with- 
out caring much about the land of Israel ; and, having 
once arrived in the luxurious metropolis of the East, 
seem to forget that they are on a journey and must 
soon return to their business and their homes. Not 
that I would in the least prescribe to travellers what 
things they ought to set their hearts and affections 
upon. Tastes differ, and in this matter every man is 
his own master. But whilst I freely allow others to 
have their own tastes, so may I reasonably expect the 
same privilege for myself. I therefore gladly leave the 
Damascus travellers, to lounge about the bazaars, indulge 
themselves in the sumptuous baths, smoke their chibouk 
in the company of Turks and Arabs in the airy coffee- 
houses along the river, sit on a shop-counter with heaps 
of shawls and embroidered silk stuffs spread out before 
them, and lost in the difficulty of choosing between the 
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brilliant colours and the elegant tissues, bid here for a 
Damascus blade of great value, or busy themselves 
yonder with the more peaceful articles in the shop of 
a pastry-cook or a fruit-merchant. As for me, without 
meaning in the least to depreciate the value of these 
things, 1 am satisfied with a few walks through the city, 
and even my purchases of some of the productions of 
the industry of Damascus, as presents and keepsakes 
for my friends, have been soon accomplished. 

And the antiquities of Damascus — what of them ? 

These, it is true, are to be found in abundance ; but 
neither docs the investigation of them belong to my 
present object. The wall of Damascus exhibits many 
old remains ; not, however, it appears to me, from the 
days of Hazael or Benhadad, but from those of the 
Boman empire. Both within and without the city one 
meets with a great many ancient hewn stones, pieces 
of columns, and fragments of walls and buildings, but 
it is everywhere so built over with houses of modern 
date, that I doubt whether arclimologists will be able 
to decypher much from these ancient relics. As a 
matter of course, tradition points out a street called 
Straight,” * a house of Ananias, and a house of Judas, 
and, in fine, the place, too, where Saul was let down at 
night in a basket through the wall. I have fo\md no 
reasons for holding these so-called “ holy places ” to 
what they are represented, but rather the reverse. Yet 
even were the matter put beyond doubt, the localities 
are so entirely altered that they do not help us in the 
smallest degree to represent to ourselves the important 
things recorded in the ninth chapter of Acts. The 

♦ Acts ix. 11. 
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most remarkable piece of antiquity still existing, pro- 
bably is the front part of a temple with colossal pillars 
of exquisite workmanship. It stands completely built 
in among the bazaar shops near the great mosque, for- 
merly the church of John the Baptist, and is therefore 
not perceived in the street. A shopkeeper from whom 
I had bought some shawls, sent his son with me to 
point it out. We went into a house and climbed up 
to the flat roof, where I had the pillars close before me. 
The columns are almost entirely hidden by the mason- 
work of the adjoining houses. The beautifully-wrought 
capitals only stood out above the terrace-roof we were on. 

In one other respect my cursory remarks on Damas- 
cus must be short, and that a point upon which I would 
willingly have been copious, — I refer to the missionary 
work among the Eastern Christians. But, in the 
first place, this work is only at its commencement; 
and, secondly, however important the subject might 
be, in consequence of the absence of some of the 
missionaries I was not able to obtain all the in- 
formation which I could have wished to communicate 
to you. Four messengers of the Gospel are now la- 
bouring in Damascus, Messrs Robson, Porter, Pauld- 
ing, and Fraser. The two first have been sent by the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, the two last by the society 
at Boston to which also the other American mis- 
sionaries in Syria belong. With the two first of these 
brethren I had some short but pleasant intercourse. 
The others are at present gone to Bludan, a village in 
Anti-Lebanon, a day’s journey from Damascus, which 
for the sake of their health they have chosen as a sum- 
mer’s residence, it being dangerous to stay in the hot 
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city during the summer months, even notwithstanding 
its elevation of 2400 feet above the level of the sea. 
Ifow, imagine to yourself Damascus with its luxury and 
sensual enjoyments, with its fanatical Moslem popula- 
tion, with its large mass of men who seem to strive to 
the utmost after all that belongs to the things of this 
present life, together with the want of living witnesses 
for the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and you will 
readily understand that the labour of four missionaries 
in so dark a place, costs much effort and needs much 
prayer, and much praying support, also, from the 
Lord’s people abroad. Here is a city, which, if we in- 
clude its gardens and suburbs, has a circumference of 
nearly one day’s journey, a city which was once pro- 
vided with Christian churches, more perhaps than any 
other in the East. O that the eye of many Chris- 
tians might be turned towards Damascus, and that our 
hearts were cured of their indifference as to the ever- 
lasting fate of so many thousand poor fellow-sinners ! 

And with this, my dear friend, I conclude my letter, 
probably the last that I send you from the East ; for 
the steamer that takes the next mail from Beirut, will, 
I hope, number me among its passengers. Whatever 
I may have to communicate in a following letter, will 
then be forwarded to you by the same opportunity. 
Farewell. As ever, &c. 


Arura^ \2ih June. 

Since leaving Damascus, my friend, 1 have not for a 
single day had an opportunity of writing to yjou. The 
distances I had to accomplish were every day so great, 
that it was quite late before 1 could have my tent 
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pitched. Entering the requisite memoranda in my jour- 
nal was as much as I could accomplish, my fatigue being 
too great to add the writing of a letter. With my 
journal before me, I now give you a sketch of the last 
part of my expedition, as, in consequence of having 
ended my march to-day at an earlier hour than usual, 
I have a quiet evening before me. 

I took my departure from Andre’s hotel at Damascus 
on Monday the 9th, early in the morning. Should you 
ever come into these parts, and should there be no in- 
crease in the number of the hotels in Damascus, so as 
to let you have a choice, T recommend you to keep a 
good look-out when at Andre’s. More I will not say, 
you will easily understand me. On leaving the city, I 
was hardly recovered from the illness into which I had 
been thrown by the multiplied and sudden refreshments 
of Damascus. Happily the mountain atmosphere of 
Anti-Lebanon has re-invigorated me ; but I must ac- 
knowledge that I daily feel an increasing necessity for 
bringing my unusually long and exhausting journeys 
to a close. However, in three or four days more I hope 
to reach Beirut. 

My course took me first from Damascus to Baalbec. 
This is a journey of two days, and each of these days 
one has to travel a smart distance. Travellers gene- 
rally pitch their tents the first night at the village of 
Zebedani, which lies about half-way. It is a consider- 
able place, close by the source of the Barada river, and 
surrounded with fruit gardens, as beautiful and lovely 
as the eye could desire. My tent stood pitched on the 
north-west side of the village, at the side of the Barada 
brook. Zebedani lies high, at the end of a grassy 
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plain of fully three hours’ length. More elevated moun- 
tain ridges enclose this plain to the right and left, and 
particularly on the east side, where 1 saw in many 
places the snow still lying. The Barada flows through 
the plain in its full length, and then runs through a 
rocky defile to a valley on a lower level, where its 
richly wooded banks present a remarkable contrast 
with the bare, white limestone rocks which hold these 
waters embosomed. The Barada, with its villages and 
orchards, gives to the road from Damascus to Zebedani 
a charming alternation. Two picturesque bridges, a 
bold waterfall, and many other interesting points 
along my path, made me regret my having to hasten 
so rapidly past. At one of those bridges, the first that 
one meets in coming from Damascus, I halted, how- 
ever, for an hour and a half, to take a sketch of the 
stream which by I^aaman was so justly held in high 
renown.^ 

One may proceed by one or other of several ways 
from Zebedani to Baalbec. I had been recommended 
to take that leading through Sergaya, a large village in 
one of the valleys of Anti-Lebanon, on account of its 
picturesque prospects, and I have nowise repented of 
the choice. Sergaya lies about two hours and a half to 
the north-north-east of Zebedani, environed with corn 
fields, meadows, and orchards, and watered by a clear 
and sparkling mountain stream. To the north of this 
village the path ascends the heights from the bold and 
picturesque Wadi-Sergaya, which with many bends 

* 2 Kings V. 12. A very interesting article on the Rivers of Damas- 
enSy by the missionary T. L. Porter, lately a[)peared in Dr Kitto’s Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literaturcy Nos. 8 and 9, July and October 1863. 
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and windings descends to the Coelo-Syrian plain. I 
did not, however, follow the bed of the wadi, hut 
passed over the hills to the north of it, and thus con- 
tinued for some time to travel onwards in the western 
most projecting ranges of Anti-Lebanon. The descent, 
though interrupted now and then by intervening 
heights, nevertheless steadily continues. Three or four 
villages lie on the way. Among these there is one 
called Bretenni, built on the site of some ancient city 
or other. Here are seen rocks excavated so as to form 
houses and dwellings, indicating that the place has 
been once inhabited, rather below than above the 
ground. The most ancient inhabitants of the land 
probably lived in natural caves. A city consisting of 
caves in the rock, improved and adorned by art, 
therefore must date from a very remote period of 
antiquity. 

Baalbec’s gigantic temple buildings come into view 
as soon as the traveller has passed the village of Taibeh. 
The stone- quarries to the right and left now inform us 
that from here the materials for the temple were taken. 
There is still one stone that seems not to have been 
required, and thus has been left at the quarry, though 
hammer and chisel had already finished their work, so 
as to make it ready for use. Ti’avellers who have 
measured this stone tell us that it is sixty-four feet in 
length. The temple of Baalbec stands half an hour 
further on. 

Works of art such as those of Baalbec, on which 
whole volumes have been written, and views of which, 
both by pencil and daguerreotype, have become familiar 
to us, I am not going to describe. Should we find 
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still something wanting, in order that we might have a 
full knowledge of those antiquities, we may rest assured 
that we shall have our desires speedily gratified ; for 
Baalbec is one of those places which few travellers in 
the Holy Land leave unvisited. The walls and the 
columns are covered with the names of visitors. While 
I was encamped here on the eastern side of the temple 
wall, there came two English travellers,— one provided 
with a large daguerreotype, and the other gifted with 
eminent talents for painting, — ^for the purpose of com- 
mitting to paper, with all copiousness and accuracy, 
these magnificent and impressive ruins. I doubt not but 
we may, from their united labours, look for something 
worthy of the subject. In order to give you a general 
idea of the ruins, I have added two views of Baal- 
bec to the other contents of my sketch-book, — 
views which represent the temple buildings and vil- 
lage as seen from a short distance. I wandered 
among and about the ruins during the whole af- 
ternoon. There was not a spot that I did not 
visit ; not a spot, too, that did not fill me with 
amazement ! Well may one ask. Was it by human 
hands that these enormous buildings were erected? 
Was it by human hands that those gigantic stones have 
been raised up and placed on the capitals of these 
lofty pillars ? Was it by human hands that all this 
minute sculpture was wrought ? What workman 
could have been capable of executing such a com- 
bination of grandeur and elegance? Yet it is not 
only the vastness and magnificence of the temple 
buildings that confound the traveller. He is seized 
with amazement and with awe as he considers how 
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those ponderous stones and prodigious columns could 
have been thrown down, — ^the work of many long 
years, the fruit of the sweat and blood of thousands, 
when the Lord lifted up his hand, was thrown to the 
ground. Who does not shudder at the very thought 
of the earthquake that overthrew the idol’s temple of 
Baalbec ? Who is there that, while standing among 
these heaps of ruins, does not tremble at the recollec- 
tion of those words, “ The Lord will destroy (tear down) 
the house of the proud ” ? * Tear down ? Yes, tear 
down ! 

From Baalbec, with its ruins, Leontes-fountains and 
orchards, I travelled on the following day to Hermel, a 
journey which kept me fully twelve hours in the saddle. 
That day’s tour gave me a clear idea of the B’kaa, at 
the northern end of which the village of Hermel is 
situated. The B’kaa, or, as the Scriptures call it, “ the 
valley of Lebanon,” I had now visited at various points. 
At its southern extremity, — where it contracts into a 
narrow gorge formed by the Lebanon slopes and a 
lower mountain ridge which runs between Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, nearly parallel with the valley of the 
Leontes, — the same gorge that we became acquainted 
with at Hasbeiya, where it is called Wadi-et-Teim ; at 
Kamid-el-Lauz, where the B’kad widens considerably, 
and where the Wadi-et-Teim with its northern prolon- 
gation terminates ; at Baalbec, the centre of the Coelo- 
Syrian valley; and, last of all, at Hermel, where the 
valley expands into an extensive plain, while Anti-Leba- 
non bends round to the east and Lebanon to the west. 
It is here, in this plain, we see the Orontes making its 

* Proverbs xv. 25. 
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way; whilst several places that are famous in sacred 
and profane history, such as Kiblah, Eniessa (Homs), 
Hamath, &c., are situated in its bosom. A valley of 
such length, and of such elevation as that of the B’kaa, 
is in a physical point of view well worthy of notice. It 
seems to have its highest point not far to the north of 
Baalbec. There at least is the water shed ; the springs 
run, some of them southwards into the tributary 
brooks of the Leontcs, and others northwards, gra- 
dually converging into a pretty broad stream which 
joins the sources of the Orontes not far from Hermel. 
At Baalbec the elevation above the level of the sea is, 
according to Russegger, 3196 Parisian feet. Were I 
more at home in geology, I should not confine myself 
to telling you the bare and simple fact that the B’kad, 
throughout its entire length, exhibits an unbroken 
chain of volcanic formations, this being revealed chiefly 
in a quantity of trap or black porous lava ; but I should, 
in that case, have been able to add some information 
as to how and when the workings of the subterranean 
fire rent Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon asunder. We 
must now leave it to the consideration of the scientific. 
I must not linger either on the fertility or sterility of 
different parts of the B’kaa. This only I will remark 
in passing, that the cultivation of the cereals succeeds 
less here, upon the whole, than in other districts. Oc- 
casionally you find beautiful corn-fields ; but speaking 
generaUy the stalks stand thin and weak. On the 
other hand, the soil in some parts of the B’kad is pre- 
eminently adapted to the cultivation of the vine. Other 
parts of the valley, again, are so hard and gravelly that 
nothing will grow on them. The soil in those places is 
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of a ferruginous quality, and has the same dry and 
desert appearance so common in the vast plains of 
South Africa. In the neighbourhood of Baalbec, and 
again, too, in the northern parts of the valley, those 
hard desert grounds are chiefly met with. 

From these few words on the Ccelo-Syrian plain, 
you will readily perceive that the journey from Baalbec 
to Hermel takes you along a road that is anything but 
variegated and pleasant. A look at sunrise at Anti- 
Lebanon, when veiled in dark shadow, and at snow- 
capped Lebanon when gloriously irradiated with the 
beams of the sun, is grand and sublime; but from early 
morning to late in the evening to have nothing before 
you but the self-same hills, the self-same interminable 
plains, the self-same kind of dry soil, to meet hardly 
any one, and to see only a few small villages in the 
distance, — ^how can such a journey be called anything 
but wearisome 1 Still I may not complain of this way. 
I travelled along it in the cheerful enjoyment of per- 
fect freedom, free in this world and made free for eter- 
nity through the sacrificial blood of the Son of God ; 
sighing Israel, on the contrary, bound in the chains of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and bound, too, in the chains of their- 
sins, journeyed along this road ; some, as for instance 
the sons of Zedekiah and the chiefs among the people, 
to hear sentence of death pronounced on them at Kib- 
lah,’*' Zedekiah himself first to see the blood of his sons 
made to flow and then to have his eyes put out, and 
the remainder of the people to end their days in slavery 
in a land where the Lord was not known and was not 
feared.’!' 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 33. 


t 2 Kings XXV. 6, 7, 18-21. 
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I might tell you much more from my journal about 
the road from Baalbec to Hermel, did not time fail me. 
Hereafter I hope to have an opportunity of giving you 
the information which I must now omit. Be it enough 
that I say for the present we reached the Orontes at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and liad to pitch the tent 
in a fig-tree garden on the banks of the stream, with- 
out being able to reach the village of Hermel. It lay 
a half hour further on the other or the west side of the 
stream, and the foaming waters, whose depth we could 
not sound in the dark, kept us on the side where wo 
were. Of course there was no food to be had either 
for man or beast ; we found enough in the canteen for 
ourselves, but our horses and mules had, to the great 
annoyance of the mukhari and to no less regret on my 
part, to remain without food until the following morn- 
ing. A short way higher up, as I afterwards learnt, 
is a bridge by which people pass to Hermel, but our 
mukhari knew nothing about it ; he had never been at 
Hermel. At the spot where we had encamped, we next 
morning saw some people wade through the river ; our 
own train followed their example, and we remained 
until the afternoon under the umbrageous walnut-trees 
of the village. 

Meanwhile I engaged an old man, the owner of a 
mill close to the spot where we had spent the night, to 
be my guide. With him I visited the strange sort of 
monument mentioned by Mr Thomson in his narrative 
of a journey from Beirut to Aleppo,* under the name 
of Kamoa-Hermel. It stands at the distance of about 
an hour and a half to the east of the village, on a ris- 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra^ Nov. 1848, p. 695, &c. 
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ing ground in the middle of the B’ka4, and commands 
an extensive view over the country both to the north 
and to the south. I had seen this monument the day 
before when we were yet at five hours’ distance from 
Hermel. Had I not known it to be the Kamoa-Her- 
mel, I would from afar have taken it for a tower. 
And, in fact, it has much resemblance in form to that. 
Two quadrilateral masses rise, the one above the 
other, and are covered with a kind of pyramid, while 
the whole stands on a low pedestal of three steps, and 
rises to a height of about eighty feet. The under- 
most of the two cubic-shaped parts is thirty feet 
square. How this monument is adorned with pilasters 
and an entablature ; how on the lower cube, stags and 
other game, and all sorts of hunting implements, are 
sculptured in relief ; how the huge mass has been built 
of largo hewn stones, but now is fallen down on one 
side, — all this you will be able to see from the sketches 
I have taken of the Kaiuoa-Herinel. The grand ques- 
tion now is. By what architect, and for what purpose, 
was this singular-looking monument built? Mr Thom- 
son suggests the question* whether Nebuchadnezzar 
might not have erected it as a memorial of his con- 
quests? or whether it might not have been built by 
the Seleucidao, who are well known to have been famous 
sportsmen ? This inquiry I leave to the learned. My 
own task — that of examining the building, determining 
its geographical position, and faithfully sketching it — 
have accomplished. 

The few short hours I devoted to a visit of Kamoa- 
Hermel were highly valuable to me. I got here a 

* See Bibliotheca Sacra ^ May 1847, p. 405. 
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clear idea of that much-contested Scriptural expres- 
sion, ** the entrance of Hamath ” (Numbers xxxiv. 8), 
the entering into Hamath ” (Josh. xiii. 5), ** the 
entering in of Hamath ” (Judg. iii. 3 ; 1 Kings viii. 65), 

entering of Hamath ” (2 Kings xiv. 25), " entering 
in of Hamath ” (2 Chron. vii. 8), &c. Hamath itself 
lies, it is true, at a considerable distance further to the 
north, but the entire northern plain seen from the 
monument of Hermel was called after Hamath, the 
capital, "the land of Hamath.”* Into this land the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges form “ an en- 
trance ” in the strictest sense of the word. At the 
Kamoa- Hermel, in fact, a new district is entered; and 
that point is the natural gate of the high plateau 
of Coelo-Syria with its huge mountain walls. It is 
there that the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges 
may be said to begin. He who enters hero, travels 
onwards between their snow-capt summits until he 
reaches the sources of the Jordan and the frontier city 
of Dan. The land was allotted to Israel unto " the 
entrance of Hamath.” It was for a short time only, 
however, that they maintained themselves in the pos- 
session of such an extensive territory ; we see Israel’s 
frontier extended thus far to the north, once under the 
dominion of King Solomon, and again under that of 
Jeroboam, the son of Jehoash, King of Israel. Yet 
once more shall it come to pass, according to the word 
of Ezekiel, f that Israel’s frontier on the north shall be 
the "entrance of Hamath ”J (Engl, version, "border of 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 23-33. The variety of these translations shews how 
much the expression had puzzled the translators. 

t £zek. xlvii. 16, 17, 2(>. t Dutch version. 
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Hamath ”) ; and when I put together the various pas- 
sages of Scripture in which this northern boundary is 
mentioned, I conclude that an imaginary line from 
Mount Cassius on the coast along the northern base of 
Lebanon, to the entering into the B’kaa at the Kamoa- 
Hermel, must be regarded as the " frontier ” that is 
meant. 

At an hour’s distance to the south of the Kamoa- 
Hermel is the place where the Orontes bursts forth 
from its copious sources. Before this, however, — that 
is to say, much farther to the south, — ^the waters of the 
Orontes begin to form a stream. This stream is not 
derived from the main springs, but from the gradual 
confluence of a number of different rills into a consider- 
able brook, which, under the name of Jfahr-Fiki, flows 
in a deep ravine past the chief fountain of the river. 
Here the rocky sides of the ravine are fearfully steep ; 
some places seem quite inaccessible. I had to follow a 
dangerous path, better fitted for mountain goats than 
for men, in order to get to the foot of the rocks. On 
reaching the bottom, you perceive, on the cast side of 
the ravine, a hole overshadowed by thick sycamores ; 
high brushwood seems to make it vain to attempt 
approaching the spot ; but an eye accustomed to such 
jungles soon detects a winding path, and perceives, also, 
that the dark-green wild fig-trees, and the festoons of 
vines that wind between them, are the productions of a na- 
ture to which the hand of man has remained a stranger. 
In this lovely spot there is a deep basin of water, which 
lies still and motionless, of a clear dark-blue colour, 
and overflowing on all sides, owing to the abundant 
ingress of the water that rises from the subterranean 
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springs. This seems to me to be the principal source 
of the river. But if one passes to the other side of the 
Fiki brook by a little bridge formed of stones and 
branches put together, and then cautiously ascends the 
cliffs, he will perceive that from under the rocks, to the 
north of that principal source of the river, the water 
bursts forth with great force, and this not at one point 
only, but at different places, all close beside each other. 
Boiling and foaming do the waters gush up and unite 
themselves with the Fiki stream. JSTo wonder that 
hardly half a mile farther on, wo find the Orontes al- 
ready augmented into a broad and swift rolling river ; 
no wonder, too, that throughout its further course it 
maintains the character of a considerable stream.* 

There is an additional circumstance that gives an 
interest to these springs. Here it was that the founder 
of the Maronites lived. Mar (that is Saint) Maroun. 
Above the fountains, among the almost inaccessible 
rocks, he established for himself a monastic residence 
in a grotto, and there, as it is said, ended his days. 
This grotto, called Deir-Mar Maroun, is now unoccu- 
pied and forsaken, the cells and chambers are destroyed, 
and it serves only as a shelter for the sheep and goats 
of roving herdsmen. 

Pressed by the far too quickly fleeting time, I rode 
from the west side of the springs of the Orontes to 
Hermel, a distance which it takes about an hour and a 
quarter to ride. There I found my little band beneath 

* I cannot, therefore, agree with Volney’s statement, where he says : 
— ‘‘ Si rOrotUe n’itait arrSti par dea barrea muUiplUaa^ il reaterait d 
aec pendant VHe (Were not the Orontes stopped by manifold barriers, 
it would remain dry during summer). — C. F. Volney, Voyage en Syrie^ 
etc., 1783—85. Paris VII. Tom. I. p. 308. 
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the shadow of the foliage, refreshed by the cool atmos- 
phere of the spot, and by the perfume of numberless 
wild shrubs and flowers. They had failed, however, in 
getting what was principally wanted ; the people of 
the village would not sell them any food, for what rea- 
son I could not comprehend. I believe that Hermel — 
lovely as its situation is, on the sides of a horse-shoe 
shaped valley, amply as it is supplied with water, no 
fewer than twelve fountains sending forth their streams, 
and beautifully green as are the walnut, pomegranate, 
willow, and poplar trees which surround the village, — 
is, nevertheless, a poor and miserable place. The 
half of its houses have fallen into rubbish. It is also 
considered very unhealthy, and Mr Thomson even 
mentions that during the year immediately preceding 
his visit (1846) a fourth part of its inhabitants died 
from dysentery. Almost depopulated and grown wild, 
Hermel is falling into deeper and deeper decay. It 
bears traces, notwithstanding, of having been at one 
time a place of considerable importance. 

A good word always finds a good place ; this I 
found verified at Hermel. An old Matawileh, whose 
pipe I had filled with the last fragments of tobacco 
that I had left, was thereby induced to sell us eggs 
and one or two chickens. We had some bread and 
rice still remaining in the canteen, and could now 
proceed on our journey without risk of our suffering 
from hunger in the higher tracts of Lebanon. 

Once more, then, we ascended the mountains. On 
this occasion I had no guide ; but the mukhari had 
got so many directions at Hermel, that he thought he 
could not possibly go wrong. The man has done his 
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best, too, although not without grumbling many a time 
at the difRculties and fatigues of the mountain track 
we had to follow. But grumbling is the habit of all 
mukharis under all circumstances. Enough : we reached 
the far-famed cedars of Lebanon in the afternoon of 
the second day, slept that same evening at Bshorreh, 
and have now got as far as ’Akurah, M'hcro we intend 
to pass the Sunday. On Monday morning I hope to 
set forward on the road to Beirut through Afka, and, 
if all goes well, to reach that city on Tuesday. It was 
on the recommendation of mv friend Mr Thomson 
that I undertook this journey over the higher parts of 
Lebanon. He has himself travelled along the same 
road, on a journey from Beirut to Aleppo and back 
again, and has given such a captivating account of that 
trip in some numbers of the Hibliotheca Sacra already 
referred to, that I felt strongly inclined, in spite of the 
steepness of the ascents and descents one meets by 
this way, to proceed to Beirut through Bsherreh, ’Aku- 
rah, and Afka. Excuse me, then, my friend, for 
referring you to the narrative of Mr Thomson for all 
the particulars of this mountain track, while 1 must 
now content myself with slightly touching on the prin- 
cipal points in a few sketchy strokes of my pen. 

Much already have I said to you about Lebanon and 
its glories. Yet between Hermel and tbc Cedars I saw 
still more of nature’s beauties, and these, too, of quite 
a different kind from what I had seen in the more 
southern mountain ranges at Jebca or Jezzin. From 
Hermel our path began immediately to rise, and brought 
us ere long into a high-situated valley, which had been 
transformed into a magnificent park by the hand of 
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nature alone, without any assistance irom the hands of 
man. I was ravished with the picturesque groups of 
oaks, the fantastically-shaped terebinths, the oddly- 
twisted stems and branches of other trees, in which 
were blended together all sorts of green, pale, dark, 
yellowish, or sometimes more inclining to brown. At 
other points, again, the road led over rocky plateaux, 
grown over with short prickly shrubs. Alternating 
with these there appeared at other places cypress groves, 
where each several tree was in itself a study for the 
landscape painter, — ^some on account of their enormous 
stems and branches ; others on account of their trunks 
having been broken by storms or being half-dec«).yed 
with age ; and others, too, on account of the bright ver- 
dure of the shoots here and there springing up from 
a piece of root apparently dead, and partially torn out 
of the ground. AVould you' see trees in all their splen- 
dour and beauty, then enter these wild groves that have 
never been touched by the pruning knife of art, where 
neither branches nor stems are ever bent into rectili- 
near forms, and w'herc the dead wood is never removed 
from amid the living. Come up into Mount Lebanon, 
and then tell me if you ever had an idea of such natu- 
ral cypress groves as are exhibited by the elevated val- 
leys of this mountain range. 

The distance from Hermel to the Cedars being much 
too great to be traversed in a single day, we passed the 
night in a valley, 5000 feet above the sea, and called 
Merj-Ahin, after a small village of the same name ; 
my tent stood here pitched at the side of a clear run- 
ning brook. The Merj-Ahin is a grassy and well- 
watered plain among the hills, where during summer 
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many herdsmen come and encamp with their flocks. 
Another such plain called Merj-el-Aclmiar, lies to the 
south-west of this, and has likewise much grass and 
water. We traversed Meij-el-Achinar in its entire 
length, and then went through a valley which sur- 
rounds the highest summit of Lebanon. In this valley 
the snow was still lying, and the top called J ebcl Mus- 
kieh, which attains a height of fully 10,000 feet, still 
lay wholly hid beneath its glistening winter clothing. 
The snow-water here collects in several small streams 
which finally rush down a deep ravine to the B’kaa. 
From this lofty snow-clad tract one comes to the eastern 
slope which is turned towards the B’kaa, and now an 
exquisitely beautiful panorama opens out before the 
traveller as he follows his path to the Cedars. To con- 
vince you of this I need only mention the Coclo-Syrian 
plain, with Hermon and Anti-Lebanon, and more 
immediately in the foreground the cypress-covered 
ridges and ravines of the Jcbel-Makmel, one of the 
branches of Lebanon. Snow-capt Senin, also, another 
summit of the Lebanon range, rising more to tho south, 
here comes into view, and the charms of the landsca]>e 
are finally enhanced by the mirror-like waters of tho 
small lake Lemone or Yemone, at the base of Jebel- 
Makmel. A few hours’ more ascent along a narrow and 
dangerous track, among rocks still partially buried under 
the snow, while one mu.st be careful where he plants his 
feet if he would avoid falling headlong into the fearful 
depth beneath, and we have reached the highest point 
of this stage in our journey. Another track here winds 
up out of the deep glen, from ’Ain-ata, being that 
which travellers usually take who come by tho shortest 
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way from Baalbec to the Cedars. The two paths unite 
on the crest of the hill, which is about 8000 feet high. 
A few paces more and we bid farewell to Ccelo-Syria 
and Hermon, and all else lying to the east of Lebanon. 
We now turn our eyes to the western side of the nar- 
row ridge, where a prospect quite unique in its kind 
awaits us. 

Of such prospects from lofty mountain heights, you 
can form no idea but from seeing them yourself. It were 
in vain for me to attempt giving you a sketch of the 
view that from this point of the main ridge of Lebanon 
one commands of the mountains of lower altitude, lying 
in the depths beneath, with their valleys, woods, vil- 
lages and streams, as well as over the still lower plains 
adjacent to the sea, and in fine of the boundless sea it- 
self. Let me leave it, therefore, to the force of your 
own imagination, seeing that I can assist it with nothing 
beyond a few hints with respect to the colour and ap- 
parent dimensions of the objects in yonder amphitheatre 
of mountains. As respects colour, all that is seen from 
this fearful elevation, looks blue. ^Nothing but the 
rocks in the immediate foreground is seen in its natu- 
ral colour ; all objects beyond, owing to their remote- 
ness, appear of a blue tint, which is paler and paler in 
proportion as the eye approaches the upper horizon, 
and darker and darker, on the contrary, in proportion as 
it tries to penetrate the shadows of the deep sunken 
glens and ravines within a nearer compass. And of 
the apparent magnitude of the objects you may form a 
comparative idea, when I tell you of the far-famed Cedar 
park, as it appears from this lofty spot. You know, 
from the narratives of different travellers, that the old 
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cedars, now only twelve in number, stand in a broad 
cleft of Lebanon at . 6300 feet above the sea. You know 
that those venerable trees — perhaps the oldest in the 
world, and which some think must have sprung up 
soon after the flood — are giants above all other trees 
growing, and that this dozen is surrounded by an after- 
growth of 400 younger cedars, more or less. Such a 
park consequently comprizes a considerable plot of 
ground, and the height of the cedars is in proportion 
to the ground they cover. Nevertheless, the Cedar Park, 
seen from the summit-ridge where you cross Mount 
Lebanon from east to west, above the deep valley of 
Bsherreh, appears like a green spot of the size of a 
man’s hand, a grove of such tiny dimensions that one 
might suppose it to be a solitary bush of oak. 

The descent from this to the Cedars occupies nearly 
an hour and a half. After that one passes from the 
scorching rays of the sun under their splendid leafy 
arcades, where you find yourself transplanted at once 
into one of the most charming regions that this 
globe can shew. A cool atmosphere, perfumed with the 
balsamic smell of the cedar-wood, and the charm of the 
birds among the branches, — ^you may imagine how the 
over-heated and wearied traveller feels at the change. 
Had not the praise of those cedars been so often sung 
by others, I would try to tell you something of the 
glory of God in His works, — the cedars which “ He hath 
planted.”* But you know the cedars, and have perhaps 
often ere now felt a desire to come and encamp here 
for a part of the summer. If you ever happen to 
realise that wish, then 1 beg that 1 may be of the party. 

* Ps. civ. 16. 
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Six weeks under the cedars of Lebanon! it is worth 
one’s while to set about such a journey. 

It is now some years since a Maronite has built a 
habitation for himself in this lovely spot, and here 
spends his days in idle piety. I cannot strictly call 
him a hermit, for during winter, when the cedars lie 
buried under twenty feet of snow, he returns to his 
old residence in the village of Bsherreh, so that the 
cedars properly serve him only as summer quarters, 
rather than as an asylum from the din and bustle of 
the world. Neither does he spend a single day quite 
alone; many travellers, both native and foreign, pass 
this way. But we will not grudge him the fragrance 
and the shade of the cedars, and less so as he never 
fails to have something in store in his oratory for 
the refreshment of travellers, such as honey, bread, 
wine, and even liqueurs ; and these he offers with great 
hospitality. If you are unwilling to lie under any 
obligation to the pious man, you have only to dis- 
burthen yourself of any feeling of the kind by giving 
him a few piastres as baksheesh. He will afterwards 
present an album to you in which you may inscribe 
your name, should you prefer that to increasing the 
number of the many initials carved in the bark of the 
trees by the addition of your own. 

Does he know anything w'ith respect to the antiquity 
of these trees ? thought I. I put the question to him, 
but his reply was far from satisfactory. “ The twelve 
old cedars,” said he, ^‘were planted by the Apostles.” 
The poor Maronite was not in the least aware that 
Furer found twenty-five old cedars still remaining here 
in 1565 , as Lord Lindsay tells us, and Maundrell six- 
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teen in 1696, so that the dozen now remaining is cer- 
tainly far below the original number. 

On that day I chose for my night-quarters Bsher- 
reh, which lies 1500 feet lower than the cedars, and 
on the edge of a deep ravine. It is a poor Maronite 
village, but surrounded, nevertheless, with the bold- 
est and most magnificent natural scenery. Water- 
falls rush on all sides down the perpendicular walls of 
rock, and woods and gardens cover the pre-eminently 
fertile soil. What a charming place this would be, 
did not its poor population lie oppressed in the chains 
of the priestly slavery of the Maronites ! Truly I know 
not which to wonder at most, the very great fertility of 
these mountain sides — a fertility constantly nourished 
by the snow waters that descend from the lofty sum- 
mits of Lebanon — or the profound wretchedness of their 
inhabitants, whose superabundance of material bliss is 
of no use to them, and brings them no prosperity. How 
delighted many would be to choose a summer residence 
in these regions ! How useful the healthy and invigo- 
rating air of Mount Lebanon might be to such of our 
invalids as are in a condition to undertake a journey 
thither! But the state in which these villages are at 
present, the annoyance that people would be subjected 
to from their inhabitants, and the total want of com- 
forts and conveniences such as convalescents require, 
make Lebanon as yet quite unfit for that purpose. May 
our eyes yet behold better days, days of emancipation, 
of deliverance, and of restoration ; days in which the 
Lord will turn again the captivity of His people ; then 
first shall we learn rightly to appreciate the blessings 
which are treasured up in Lebanon — in its fertility, its 
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productions, its running streams, and its exquisite cli- 
mate ! 

Bsberreh, with its magnificent natural scenery, with 
its delightful climate, with its handsome men and 
pretty women, with its convents, and its conventual 
influences, gave me much to think upon. What 
might Bsherreh be were the light of the Gospel there 
to make life arise out of the dead? And what is 
Bsherreh now, situated as it is with all the blessings 
of Lebanon in its bosom ? What it is ! — A village of 
beggars, a wretched place, where — as in the case of so 
many other Lebanon villages which are inhabited by 
Maronites — mendicity is practised as a regular means 
of subsistence, and this, too, under the blasphemous 
pretext that in this respect the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is followed. 

Let this suffice for a characteristic trait of the reli- 
gion of the Maronites. ’ Akurah is no better. Dispeace, 
contention, poverty, and wretchedness, I see all around 
mo. I can hardly get food to buy. It was by a great 
favour that I succeeded in purchasing some bread made 
of inaize-mcal ; the villagers have scarcely bread to eat, 
and this, too, while the richest soil and the most copious 
streams of water might be made to produce all that 
man can exj)cct from the ground. Moreover, ’Akurah 
is at this moment burdened with having twenty soldiers 
quartered upon the place, these having been sent by 
the Pasha of Beirut in order to find out the per- 
son guilty of a murder that had been perpetrated 
here a short time before. The murderer has not yet 
been discovered. The pressure endured by the vil- 
lagers from the quartering of soldiers upon them 

VOL. 11. 2 11 
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is applied as a stimulus to their finding out the guilty 
person, and delivering him into the Pasha’s hands. 

I have not much to say about the road from 
Bsherreh to ’Akurah. Not that this mountain track is 
at all wanting in fine views, or in geological and geogra- 
phical interest ; hut that, seeing I must reserve these 
matters for another opportunity, I may not weary you 
at present. In travelling this road I passed many a 
high situated snow-field, many a severe ascent from 
which I saw Tripoli and other places lying along the 
coast; I came down many a valley where I found, 
among the otherwise bare gray rocks, green grassy 
pastures and cool running brooks, the resort of roving 
herdsmen and their flocks. Finally, after many a 
going up and coming down, my tent is pitched under 
a splendid walnut-tree, outside the village ’Akurah. 
Here I am 4600 feet above the sea, and much higher 
still are the rocks that tower over my head. The Nahr- 
Ibrahim, or Adonis-lliver, here has one of its two 
sources. The other rushes up in a remarkable grotto 
at Afka, at a distance of two hours from this. That 1 
hope to visit on Monday, and to tell you something 
about it afterwards from Beirut. 


Beirut, 18<A June. 

The Lord be praised, my travels are now come to a 
close. 

From ’Akurah to Beirut I had an interesting stage 
for the last of my journey. Starting early I breakfasted 
at the fountain of the Nahr-Ibrahim at Afka. The 
water of that river rushes out of a cavern in the lofty 
rock, without your being able to discover whence it 
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originally comes. It does not appear to be exactly what 
is called a spring ; it seems more likely that the snow 
water of the higher rocks finds somewhere a hidden 
canal by which it passes into this grotto. The cavern’s 
rocky walls, the waterfalls, and the deep ravine into 
which the latter precipitate themselves, make Afka a 
place of singular and striking beauty. In days of old 
there stood at Afka a temple consecrated to Yenus, 
where, year after year, the most beautiful maidens of 
Syria and Phoenicia were sacrificed. The water of the 
river was in these times not seldom reddened with 
human blood. Happily these atrocities have come to 
an end, the temple lies in ruins, and all that remains 
now of bloody Afka is the stones of the overthrown 
walls. A Matawileh hamlet has taken the place of 
the idol’s seat. 

From Afka an extremely fatiguing path leads to 
the higher ridges and the upper valleys of Jcbel-Senin, 
one of the loftiest summits of Lebanon, at least 8500 
feet above the level of the sea. The Senin is still capped 
with snow, to the no small refreshment of the inhabit^" 
ants of Beirut, as from it they are daily supplied with 
snow wherewith to cool their drinks. Two remarkable 
fountains occur on the upper road from Afka to Bei- 
rut, — the Nahr-Assal (Honcy-B.iver) and the Nahr- 
Lebban (the Sour Milk-River). Both of these streams 
send down their foaming waters from the high snow 
fields along the rocks into a frightfully deep ravine, 
through which they rush impetuously from waterfall 
to waterfall, and after tossing and roaring some time, 
they enter the sea under the name of Nahr-Kelb, or 
Dog’s-River, two hours to the north of Beirut. The 
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path crossing both these streams leads along a natural 
bridge, forming an arch of not less than 1C3 feet in 
span, and from 70 to 80 feet above the stream. In 
tlie middle this arched rock is 30 feet thick. * 

At an hour’s distance past this bridge of rock, 
I held my noonday halt under the shade of a •willow 
tree at the ruins of Fokkrah. Here there was once a 
town, and beside the town a temple, the ruins of which 
exhibit the Grecian order of architecture. Mr Thom- 
son found here a stone with a Greek inscription ; 
the latter he has given in the narrative of his travels 
above referred to. 

From Fokkrah one comes to Musradh and Kleat. 
The path now goes down the rocks into the glen of 
the Nahr-Kelb. One’s hair almost stands on end at 
the sight of this fearful chasm. Down you go never- 
theless ; you admire the sycamores and oaks that bor- 
der the furious torrent ; then you climb up the other 
side, and ere long reach tlie village Feitrun, and half 
an hour farther the picturesquely situated Ajeltun. 

Ajeltun was the last place I pitched my tent at. I 
had several visitors in the course of the evening, and 
among these a young man, who addressed me in 
French, wdth an accent that would have led any one 
to suppose he had enjoyed his educational advantages 
in Paris rather than in this district of Mount Lebanon. 
He had been for some years at the Jesuit seminary in 
the neighbouring village of Antura, and there had 
acquired this fluency in speaking French. The readi- 
ness with which we could understand one another, 

* See DihUot. Sacra^ Feb. 1848 — ^Thomson’s Tour from BcirAt to 
Aleppo. 
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gave mo an opportunity of putting many questions and 
learning a great deal respecting his country, his vil- 
lage, and his fellow-Lebanon inhabitants. Forgive me, 
my dear friend, for relating no part of that evening’s 
conversation. Only think how many things my head 
is filled with, in the prospect of my leaving this part 
of the world in four days, and I feel assured that you 
will not be surprised at receiving at this moment such 
brief notices of my last adventures.* I thought that I 
should have a few quiet days at Beirut, when I might 
tell you a great deal more about Lebanon ; but with 
all my endeavours to make the most of my time, I find 
that it far from suffices for enabling me to overtake all 
that I had wished to accomplish. It would seem as if 
this were one of the inevitable disappointments to 
which every traveller is subject. 

I reached Beirut on the 15th, safe and sound. In 
the course of my ride from Ajeltun to the mouth of 
the !Nahr-Kelb I was many a time called to admire the 
beaiities and natural riches of Mount Lebanon. I 
would not have passed by as ordinary matters the 
Egyptian, Persian, and Boman inscriptions on the 
rocks near the bridge, at the mouth of the Dog’s- 
River, had they not been copied by other travellers. 
One more river must be crossed between the Nahr- 
Kelb and the city, namely, the Nahr-Beirut (the Ma- 
goras of Strabo and Pliny), the passage of which is 
efiected by a well kept bridge, along which one ap- 

♦ We are happy to find that the brevity of our communications on 
Mount Lebanon is amply compensated for by the lately published work 
of Colonel Churchill, entitled, MoinU Lehanony or Ten Years^ Residence 
from 1842 till describing the Munners^CnstomSy dr.; and Historical 

Records^ dr. London. 1853. 
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proaches the suburban gardens and houses of Beirut. 
One half-hour more among cactus hedges and small 
native houses, among men, camels, horses, and asses, 
— a half-hour of sand and dust, — and once more 1 
find myself in the same room of the hotel which, some 
months ago, I first entered after coming ashore. 

You may well suppose that my heart was filled with 
the liveliest thankfulness for my safe return from such 
a journey. Thankful, indeed, do I feel to my God who 
hath conducted me safely through so many diffi- 
culties and dangers, and has ever been at my right 
hand as my Helper and Deliverer. Thankful, too, do 
I feel towards my friends who have shewn mo so much 
love in days of need and perplexity. It has been with 
a premeditated purpose that I have come here a few 
days before the departure of the steamboat, that I 
might have some time to pay a farewell visit to friends 
at Shemlan, Abeyh, and Sidon. All the business 1 
had to attend to previous to my departure has been 
despatched. My place, too, has been taken on board 
the Austrian steamer. Nothing remains for me to do 
but once more to mount my horse to-moiTOW morning, 
and ride by the way of Shemlan and Abeyh to Sidon, 
from which I hope to return the day previous to the 
steamer’s setting off. 


On boaed the Steamer “ Austria,” 
Larnaka Koads, 'iZd June . 

Much of God’s preserving care have I experienced 
during my sojourn in the Holy Land, and many a de- 
liverance ; yet I consider it the crowning mercy of all 
that have fallen to my lot, that I can now sit down to 
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write a few lines to you. Already had I pressed for 
the last time the hands of my warm-hearted friends, the 
Scotts, at Shemlan, and of the not less warm-hearted 
missionaries, Mr Calhoun, and Dr De Forest ; already 
had I descended the slope of Mount Lebanon, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Nalir-Damur ; when, all at once, 
my limbs were seized with shivering, and with a pain- 
ful and oppressive feeling. A heavy fever seized and 
overpowered me. What was I to do ? To return to 
Beirut ? To ride on to Sidon ? Both were alike 
difficult, and a place to seek shelter in by the way was 
nowhere to be found. The sun was burning hot, and 
the heat was increased by a sultry south wind which 
blew right in my face. I rode slowly on and arrived 
at good Mr Thomson’s with my head as if on fire. I 
can hardly describe to you how cordially he received 
me. But, alas ! my coming gave him little joy. I 
had speedily to go to bed, while from hour to hour the 
fever assumed a more serious aspect. 

There, then, I lay, sick and faint, in no small danger 
of now experiencing the worst of the re-action from so 
many months of uninterrupted travelling. I had 
dreaded the moment at which I should pass suddenly 
from continuous effort to repose. That moment had 
now arrived. I had heard much of the deadly Syrian 
fever, and looking at the cases of Messrs Dale, Moly- 
neux, and so many others who had fallen the victims of 
too gi’eat exertion in travelling through this country, I 
had reason to fear that the worst was at hand with me 
too. There was no physician at Sidon. Dr Van 
Dyck had just left it. My papers, drawings, and 
other results of my travels, lay in the hotel at Beirut. 
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A LAST TRIAL. 


They might perhaps all bo lost, should God see good 
to take me away, and then would all the trouble and 
labour, all the dangers and exertions I had gone 
through, in the end boar no fruit of any kind. Was 
such a conclusion in accordance with the government 
of a God whoso name is Love ? — Should such be the 
result, the blame must rest with me, and not with 
God ; then it seemed clear that all my hope in Him, 
and all my trust in the atoning virtue of the pro- 
pitiatory blood of His only-begotten Son, was nothing 
but fearful self-deception, and my end, therefore, might 
well be in accordance with such self-deception. These 
and similar horrible thoughts agonised my soul, and 
made the fever worse and worse. My head had no 
rest ; it was as if a fire were raging in my veins. All 
tliat Christian friendship and kindness could do, was 
done for me by the Thomsons. But even the most 
intense aflection, however alleviating sickness and suffer- 
ing, cannot arrest the arm of death. In addition to 
my personal sufferings, 1 felt grieved at the thought of 
the trouble and distress I was bringing on those kind 
friends. 

In those alarming moments, however, the Lord 
shewed himself to be truly " my Shepherd,” as the text 
of that day brought to my mind. He delivered me 
from the struggles of doubt and unbelief, so that I 
could be at rest, and, whatever the issue of my sick- 
ness might be, looking at Christ I might say, “ I will 
not fear ” — “ I shall not want.” * 

On the second day the fever was still heavy on me, 
and I felt myself getting weaker. Mr Thomson repre- 

* Ph. xxiii. 
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scnted to me the desirableness of my getting on board 
the steamer if possible. “ If once upon the sea,” he 
said, “ 1 hope you will be preserved. Instantly to 
leave the land and proceed out to sea, is the surest 
remedy for the dangerous Syrian fever. We shall 
probably be able to hire an Arab boat, and will try 
to take you into it to-night. You may be early 
to-morrow morning at Beirut, and that in time, too, 
for the steamer before it leaves.” 

I collected all my remaining strength and energies, 
and in the evening was conveyed, not without diffi- 
culty, but still successfully, to the Arab boat. A 
member of the family accompanied me and attended 
to me, and without any aggravation of my symptoms 
I reached Beirut before the heat of the day had begun. 
Dr De Forest had just come into the town, and gave 
me some medicines. On the afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing, I went on board the Austria. The fever had 
not yet abated ; but with every quarter of an hour 
that we proceeded from the coast I felt myself better. 
With a tear of sorrow at my departure from that much 
wished-for land, I saw Mount Lebanon grow faint, and 
finally disappear. But with a tear of gratitude, I felt 
at the same time the fever decrease, and finally quit 
me. I am quite free from it to-day, and nothing is 
left but a feeling of complete exhaustion — ^the conse- 
quence of my illness. 
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A COMPARISON. 


On the Rhine, close to Arnheim, 
25/A July 1852. 

I travelled for a whole month without writing you a 
single line. What use, thought I, is there in sending 
a letter ? I shall myself follow close at its heels. Thus 
it was that I let you hear nothing from me when at 
Smyrna, Trieste, Venice, Milan, Como, Chiavenna, 
Choir, Zurich, or Basle. Everything pleasant and im- 
portant that I have seen or met with I hope to tell you 
to-morrow morning, when we again sec each other face to 
face. Switzerland, which I had not seen before, struck 
me most. What a glorious country ! What mountains, 
what valleys ! Yet I must say that, on comparing Le- 
banon with Switzerland, even now when “the land 
mourneth and languisheth ; ” when “Lebanon is ashamed 
and hewn down,” * God’s word is true : the land of 
Israel, “ the land that the Lord espied for Jacob,” is 
glory of all lands . Oh that our hearts were 
truly quickened to turn to that God with prayers and 
supplications for Israel’s salvation ; to “ the God that 
pardoneth iniquity and passeth by the transgression of 
the remnant of His heritage ! He rctaincth not His 
anger for ever, because He delighteth in mercy. He 
will turn again. He will have compassion upon His 
people ; He will subdue their iniquities ; and He will 
cast all their sins into the depths of the sea. Thou 
wilt perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Ab- 
braham which thou hast sworn unto our fathers from 
the days of old.” J 

^ I.'.a. xxxiii. 0. t Kzek. xx. (i, 15. X Mic. vii, 18~20. 
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Even before my again setting foot on my native land, 
I have met with one who is both a friend and fellow- 
countryman. He stept on board our steam-boat last 
evening at Cologne. I told him some of my adventures 
in the Holy Land. The worthy man was much struck. 
Hardly had the dawn of the morning broken upon us 
when he came to me with the Bible in his hand. 

“Let this be your Psalm to-day,” said he, as he 
pointed to the verses of jiraise in Psalm cxviii., “ and 
with a cheerful, thankful heart, greet once more the 
land of your birth.” Yes, thought I, that is indeed a 
fitting strain for a traveller who, after many storms and 
many dangers, safely reaches his home. May it be the 
song of praise of all of us as we reach our heavenly 
home ! May wo all be travelling thither ! And may 
we learn, even while here below, to raise that song of 
gratitude which we hope once to sing in perfect har- 
mony with all the heavenly host above : — 

0 praise the Lord, for he is good ; 

His mercy lasteth ever ; 

Let those of Israel now say, 

His mercy faileth never 

Thou art my God, I’ll thee exalt, 

My God, I’ll praise thee ever ; 

Give thanks to God for he is good ; 

His mercy faileth never ! ” 


Farewell until to-morrow. 

Your affectionate friend. 




APPENDIX. 


The following letter was received while the last sheets of this 
work were in the Press. The information it contains seemed 
of too great interest for our readers, not to bring it under 
their notice : — 


Abeyh, March lih, 1854. 

Dear Sir, — Your favour, with tho enclosed second halves of bills, 
was received after some delay, owing to unusually irregular mails. 
Our friends in Holland and yourself again deserve our thanks for 
their and your continued sympathy and assistance in the work of 
the Lord hero. The society of Kaiserswerth who sent the deacon- 
esses to Jerusalem are about to send three to Beirut also, to open 
a Protestant hospital for the advantage of strangers and Syrians. 
The Protestants of various nations residing at Beirdt have met re- 
peatedly to consult upon this matter, and are now subscribing the 
necessary funds. It needs about £200 per annum, or a little less. 
It is pleasant to see this evidence of Protestant catholicity and har- 
mony, in the union of Prussians, Swiss, French, English, Scotch, 
Americans, joined in a work of love in this distant land. If the 
thing succeeds, it is contemplated to send more of the sisters to open 
a school for Franks and natives. There is much need of such a 
school. We have many applications from Italians, Maltese, Greeks, 
Ac., as well as Syrians, to take their children, whom we have to turn 
away from our doors. The war occupies the thoughts of the people 
very much. Many are volunteering from the Mohammedan sects, 
and even of the nominal Christians somo are going to the wars. 
Tho people of Nablous are in a state of confumon, having taken the 
opportunity to settle some old quarrels of their own, or rather to 
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carry them on. Two rival Moslem houses claim the supremacy in 
that region, and are plundering and burning and killing each other’s 
dwellings and families. The rest of the land is quiet. 

Of course this prevalence of the war spirit and war news interferes 
with our work. Still our schools thrive, our congregations are as 
full as ever, and we trust without apprehension in the ordinary cir- 
cuit of our laboura, except about the head waters of the Jordan and 
from that region to Nazareth. Of course our Jerusalem brethren 
cannot visit Nablous and Nazareth as freely as before. 

Mr Thomson has full Bible classes and zealous ones at Sidon, and 
the native friends there seem very zealous as propagandists. Some 
villagers above Sidon, especially Jun, ncjir which Lady Stanhope 
resided and died, have Protestant communities, and the knowledge 
of the gospel seems to be extending there. Jun is the place where 
the Latins first gained a considemble company of the Greek Church, 
forming the first portion of that body now known as the Pajial 
Greek Church. There is an interesting movement at Tyre. Several 
are declared evangelicals, and they are urging us to give them a good 
schoolmaster, who also can instruct adults in the way of truth. 1 
hope wo shall be able to do so soon. Sidou was the mother of Tyre, 
and now the new-born Protestants of Sidon are teaching their rela- 
tives of Tyre the truth as it is in Jesus. 1 cjune to Abeyh to see 
little Emily Calhoun, who is very ill, hardly expected to live. Mr 
Calhoun is better thau last year, but still is not strong, lie made 
a visit to ’Ain-Zehalteh, Sharon, Mejd-cl-Buna, and Bhamdun and 
Bhouwarah recently. lie found the schools tlioro thriving. Some 
of these are almost exclusively Druse villages, and yet they send 
even their girls. The teachers are all Protestants, and use only Chris- 
tian books. One of the teachers seems a man of great zeal. He has 
been under the excommunication of the Papists for a long time, 
and yet he is received into houses of Papists and teaches their 
children. Becently 1 was called to Tripoli to see Mre Wilson (then 
very ill, now recovered). But little progress is made there, but the 
brethren have pleasant intercourse with some Maronites above 
Jcbail, and there are a number of individuals there who are of 
evangelical sentiments. 

Last autumn I made an excursion, with others, to Baol-bec, the 
Cedars, &c. Mr Calhoun, William Thomson, and I. with thrde of 
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the ladies, rode to one of the highest summits back of the Cedars. 
I took up the aneroid barometer and found the height to be just 
about nine thousand Englisli feet, or say six hundred less than 
Major Von Wildenbruch found some years since with his barometer. 
We were on the same point Mr Wildenbruch visited (I was with 
him), and it is called by the natives Fdm-el-Mizab. A point 
a little to the north seemingly a little higher is called Dh5hr-el- 
Kfidhib. No one has visited it with the barometer, but it is only 
some two hundred feet or so higher than Fum-el-Mizab. 

Our mission circle have been unusually afiBicted with weakness 
of body the past year, and I have been among the feeble ones. 
This has prevented an earlier notice of your letter. It is probable 
that I shall be obliged to go to the United States for my health, 
leaving in some two or three months. All join in regards to you. 
— I remain, yours, <kc , 

Henry A, de Forest. 


To 0. W. M. VAN DE Vei-de, FiSq., 
Haarlem, 

Holland, 
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Ahd. See Ibl. 

AheUBeth’Madcliah (or Abil), i. 169; 
II. 428. 

Ahel-Meholay ii. 342. 

Abeltn (ZehuUm), i. 287. 

Abeyh, i. 69, 64, 66, 103, 133, 164 ; 
ii. 486, 494. 

Abll, Abil. See Kefr-Abll. 

Abd cbarlb, ii. 304, 

Abd Lebauf, ii. 288. 

Abu Seb^bh, ii. 279, 280. 

Abu-Taraifeh, ii. 133. 

Accho, Sec ’Akka. 

Achzib, or Zib, l. 272. 

Adam, ii. 322, 323. 

Adja, I. 372. 

Adldu, I. 202, 203. 

Admail, ii. 117, 121. 

AdiUlam, ii. 16, 163, 166, 167. 
Aelia-Capitolina (Jerimkm), ii. 603. 
Afka, II. 474, 482, 483. 

Ai (Tell-el-hajar), Hai, ii. 278-288. 
’Ainab, i. 64. 

’Ain- Abdullah, i. 214. 

’Ain-’Abhs, i. 411. 

’Ain-Anhb, i. 62. 

’Ain-Arihan, ii. 368. 

’Ain-Ata (Beth-anath), 1. 170. 

’Ain-Ata (in Ccelo-Syria), ii. 480. 
’Ain-el-Beida, ii. 346. 

’Ain-Bscba, ii. 62. 

’Ain-ed-Dhn, i. 258. 

*Ain-ed-Dirweh, or Dirouweh. ii. 46, 
54. 

’Ain-Eskali (Eshcol), ii. 64. 


^Ain-Fasaol. See Fasaelus and Ohenth- 
brook. 

’Ain-Gazcl, i. 333. 

’Ain-Hamdeh, ii. 30, 37. 
*Ain-Haramieh, ii. 286, 287. 

’Ain-Haud (Enhadda), i. 309, 314, 
316. 

’Ain-el-Hermes, 1. 165. 

’Ain-Iskander, i. 246. 

’Ain-Jfllhd (Fountain of Jezreel), ii. 
369-370. 

'Ain-Jiddy (Engedi) ii. 76, 101. 
’Ain-Kesaba, ii. 145. 

’Ain-Kesour, ii. 64. 

’Ain-Kdinia, 1. 137. 

’Ain Mokhna, i. 411. 

’Ain-es-Sultan (Fountain of Elisha), ii. 

276, &c. 

’Aintab, i. 36. 

’Ain-Tineh, ii. 446, 447. 

’Ainun, ii. 336. 

’Ain-Zehalteh, ii. 494. 

'Aitheh, i. 231. 

’Aitheh (in Anti-Lebanon), ii. 449- 
462. 

A’iyeh, i. 182, 183. 

^Ajalon (Yalo), i. 460, 461. 

Ajelthn, ii. 484. 

’Ajhb (Eglm), ii. 188. 

’Ajhr, II. 191. 

’Akka, Accho, Ptolemais, i. 191, 192, 
194, 214, 242, 247, &c. to 290, 299, 
310, 319-330, 340, 344, 390, 892 ; ii. 
378, 379. 

*Akka (plain of), i. 98, Ac. 
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’Akir (Ekron), Akkaron, ii. 159-161, 
168-174, 185. 

Akrabatene, ii. 303, 307. . 

Akrabeh, ii. 304, 305, 307, 331. 
’AkOrah, ii. 474, 481, 482. 

Aleppo, I. 36, 65, 66, 359. 

Alexandrium, ii. 313. 

Alexandroschene, i. 245. 

^Alia, I. 264. 

Alton, I. 286. 

’Alma, I. 203. 

Amwas, or Emmaus (Nicopolis), i. 449, 
451 ; II. 191. 

’Anabeh, i. 449. 

Anata (Anathoth), i. 464. 
Anti-Lebanon, i. 352 ; ii. 449-453, 
456, 459, 461-463, 465-467, 470, 
476, 477. 

Antipatris, i. 427. 

AntOra, ii, 484. 

Anza, i. 369. 

Arabi, i. 364. 

’Arak-bala, ii. 154. 

’ArArah (Aroer), ii. 132-135, 137. 
Archelaiis, ii. 308, 320, 321, 326. 
Arimathea, i. 446. 
el-*Arma (Af^umab), ii. 303, 307. 
ArnOn, i. Ill, 112, 115 ; ii. 432. 
’Arrabch, ii. 403, 406. 

Asafi, I. 364. 

Ashdod (BsdM), II. 169, 173, 174, 176, 
177. 

As7i€9^ (Yasir), ii. .336-339, 341. 

’Askar (Iscariot), ,ii. 332. 

Askelon (Askelan), ii. 177'*179, 185. 
AsmOd, II. 302, 334., 

Atara, i. 372. 

Ataroth, ii. 303. 

Atlillt, i. 312-315, 333, 343 
Atil, i. 363. 

’AtOf (Tappuah, or En-Tappuah), ii. 
327, 328. 

el-*Aujeb (a ruin), ii. 308. 
el-’Aujeli (river), i. 417, 420, 426, 
428. 

Auwly-river, i. 79, 80, 97, 98 ; ii. 442. 
’Awertah, i. 411. 

Azeir, i. 411. 
el'Azirieh. See Bethany, 


BaAbda, i. 62. 

Baalbec, 1 . 139, 201 ; ii. 461-467, 477. 

Baal-Oad, i. 126. 

Baalath'hetr, See Lehi, 

Baal-IIermon, i. 126. 

el-Baboiik, i. 197. 

BalAt-cs-Sebta. See Mamre. 

el-Ba’neli, i. 285, 286 : ii. 406. 

Banias, Paneas, Cesarea Philippi, Ne- 
roniaB, i. 130, 142, 167-169, 191; ir. 
420-427. 

Barada (river), ii. 461, 4(52 . 

Baraght (river), i. 100. 

Bargha, ii. 173. 

Barone (Barouk), i. 101. 

Bashan (hills of), ii. 360, 437, 

cl-Bassarieh, ii. 326. 

Bedendi, i. 180. 

Bedia, i. 415. 

Bedias, i. 215. 

Beeroth (el-Bireh), ii. 269. 

Beer-Sheha, Bir-es-Seba, i. 342; ir. 46, 
47, 72, 136-139, 146, 152, 420. 

Beer-Sheha (wilderness of), ii. 129-139. 

Beirht, Berytus, Berothai, i. 39, 46, 48, 
50, 53, 59, 08-83, 103-106, 132, 143, 
151, 159-165, 191, 196, 246, 262, 270, 
281, 340, 433; ii. 474, 482-489, 493. 

Beisan (Beth-Shean, Beth-Shan), i. 343, 
354; II. 321-323, 328, 330, 334, 342, 
350, 352, 35^-366. 

Beit-el-Chhlil. See Uehron, 

Beit-Dcjan, i. 444. 

Beit-fhdk, ii. 302, 307, 333, 334. 

Beit-HanOin, ii. 184. 

Beit-Heran, ii. 46. 

Beit-ilfa, i. 368 ; ii. 366. 

Beit-Jala (Zelzah, Zela), i. 477 ; ii. 9, 

10 . 

Beit-Jebrin, Beto-Gabra, Beit-Geberin, 
Gibelin, Eleutheropolis, ii. 72, 73, 
138, 139, 142, 147-154, 157, 185, 190, 
191. 

Bcit-llf, I. 233. 

Beit-Netif, ii. 190, 192, 193. 

Beit-Shid, ii. 173. 

Beit-Tahour, ii. 42. 

Beit-Ta'mrah or Ta’mr, ii. 42. 

Beit-Ummar, ii. 46. 
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Beit-Zacharia^ ii. 192. 

BelaA-Besharah, i. 115, 157, 159, 164, 
209-212, 223, 227, 230, 231, 243, 253, 
258, 284, 386. 

Belfort (Castle of). See E&lat-es-Shukif. 
Beni-nd.’im, ii. 75. 

BerCiweh, i. 286, 287. 

Best’an, i. 269. 

Betlirabara, or Beth-bca^a, ii. 271, 343. 
Beth-anath, 1. 170. 

Bethany, i. 473, 513 ; ii. 256, 257. 
Beth-aram. See TcU-Hamra. 

Bethel (Beit-ln), i. 420 ; ii. 52, 276-280, 
282-285. 

Bethlehem, Ejihratli, Ephratha (Beit- 
lahm),i. 452,477-481, 484, 520, 522; 
II. 7-17, 49-51, 157. 
Beth-leptephenc, or Bctholene, ii. 366. 
Bethphage, ii. 257. 

Beth'Rechob, 1. 126. 

Betheaida (in Galilee), ii. 394-398. 
Bethaaida Julias (in Gauloniter), ii. 
394-396. 

Beth-Shemesh, ii. 169. 

Beih-Shittah, ii. 342. 

Bethulia, i. 365-368 ; ii. 366. 

Bewerti, 1. 164. 
el-BeyOdh, or BftjOd, ii. 83. 

BhamdOn, i. 66 ; ii. 494. 

Bhouwarah, ii. 494. 

Biblis, I. 191. 

Bint-JcbeU, 1. 157, 170, 171, 174, 228. 
Bir-Asal, i. 233. 

Bir-Daoud (David^a well), ii. 14, 15. 
Bireh, ii. 450. 

Bir-el-Hadj-romedan, ii. 46. 

Bir-Isck, ii. 138, 146. 

Birket-er-Bdm (Lake Fhiala), ii. 426, 
427. 

Birkin, l. 363. 

Birti, 1. 100. 

Bir-es-Zafaraneh, ii. 64. 

Bistan, i. 316. 

BlAt, I. 145, 234, 237-240, 246, 258, 
265. 

BlOddin, II. 459. 

el-B’kad.. See Lebanon V alley, or Plain 
of Ccolo-Syria. 

Bostrenus. See Auwly. 


Botrys, 1. 191. 

Bouja (near Smyrna), i. 33. 

Boumabat (near Smyrna), i. 33. 
B’reika, i. 218. 

Bretenni, ii. 463. 

Bsherreh, ii. 474, 478-480, 481. 
Burgbuz, 1. 144. 
el-Burj, or BOrj, ii. 142. 
Burj-el-Brajini, i. 62. 

Buij-el-Ferra*, ii. 335, 354. 
Buij-el-Hawah, i. 214. 

Burj-el-Jehtidi, i. 201. 

Burj-Kalaway, i. 219. 

BrisejOd, 1. 183. 
el-Brissa, i. 242, 250-258, 392. 

Butricb, i. 258. 

Cana (Kana-el-Jelil), ii. 271, 399, 403- 
405. 

Capernaum (Tcll-Hum), i. 366 ; ii. 125, 
388, 394-396, 398. 

Caper Cotia (Kefr-KOd), i. 364, 372. 
Capber-Baruclia, ii. 75. 

Carmel (Mount), i. 226, 247, 261, 279, 
284-298, 308-321, 332-351, 386, 427, 
433 ; II. 356, 372. 

Carmel (Kurmul), in Judea, ii. 78, 79. 
Cassius (Mount), ii. 471. 

Castellum Peregrinorum. See Athlit. 
Castellum Regis. See K5«lat-kam. 
Castellum Scandalium, i. 245. 

Cedars (The), ii. 474r-479, 495. 

Cedron, or Kedron, i. 465, 471, 473- 
476 ; II. 263, 264. 

Ceaarea, (Strato’s tower), i. 309, 337- 
344, 363, 433. 

Ceaarea Philippi. See Banias. 

Chalsa, ii. 419. 

Chalwet (Hfiabeiya), 1. 122. 
el-Charcithn (Um-Nakhs), ii. 32, 33. 
Chatweh (chasm of the Leontea), i. 
142. 

Chcreibin, ii. 193. 

Cherith ('Ain-Fasael), ii. 310-312. 
Chewelfeh (Kuweilifeh), ii. 141, 142. 
Chiem, 1. 130. 

Chios (Scio), I. 40, 41. 

Chobai (Kubatich), i. 368. 

Chorazin, ii. 394, 396. 
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Chullet-ed>Dar^ ii. 75. 
Churbet-el-Bassal^ i. 238. 
Ghurbet-Dd^mdn (Dammim), ii. 193. 
Churbet-cd-Dustrei, i. 312. 
Cbiirbet-Falbh, ii. 30. 

Churbet-Mcble*, i. 284. 

Ghurbet-Sclim, i. 219. 

Churbet-es-SL£ik, ii. 340, 342. 

Churbi, 1 . 130, 140 ; ii. 428-430. 
cl-Gbusneli, i. 183. 

Cinnercth, Cincroth, Chinereth, Genne- 
sarefh, ii. 396. 

Citium, I. 46, 47. 

Citt/ of Salt (Embarrheg?), ii. 123. 
Clermont. See Tcll-cs-Salicli. 
Coolo-Syria (Plain of), i. 130, 201; ii. 

447, 449-451, 463, 465-471, 476. 
Convent of the Cross (Dcir-Masalabch), 
II. 257, 258. 

Convent of Elijah (Mar Elias), ii. 8-10. 
Convent of St John in the Wilderness, 
i, 484 ; II. 258. 

Cyprus, I. 45-48. 

Dafn5 (Dufneh), ii. 419, or Tell-Duf- 
nch. 

Dillich, I. 316, 317, 319. 

Dalmanutha, ii. 394. 

Damascus, i. 52-54, 61, 86, 123, 137, 
452, 461, 464, 514 ; ii. 449, 451-461. 
Damhn, i. 286. 

D5.m(in. See Churbet-D^Lmhn. 

Damhr (Nahr-cd-), Damhras, or Tamy- 
ras, I. 77, 80, 164 ; ii. 487. 

Dan (Leshem, or Tell-el-Kady), 1. 130, 
168, 169 ; II. 283, 470, 420, 425, 428. 
Daumeh (Eduma or Edumia), ii. 308, 
313. 

David’s cave, ii. 33-35. 

DebClri (Dohrath), ir. 374, 375, 383. 
Decapolis, i. 390 ; ii. 361. 
ed-Dcfiia (a well near Shechem), i. 398. 
Dead Sea, i. 71, 130, 454, 473, 520 ; 

II. *39, 45, 69-77, 99-126, 267. 
ed-Deir, ii. 302, 334. 
ed-Deir (a ruin near Kefr-Abil), ii. 
352. 

Deir-d-Asad, i. 285. 

Deir-Dubbd,’n, ii. 155-158, 173, 191. 


Deir-Dubboan or Diwan, ii. 278, 279. 
Deir-el-Ghahtr, ii. 193. 

Deir-Hana or Hannah, i. 285 ; ii. 406. 
Deir-Herma, i. 180. 

Deir-Istia, i. 413. 

Deir-Kanhn, i. 215. 

Deir-Machalis, l. 98. 

Deir-Mar Maroun, ii. 472, 

Dcir-Mimas, 1. 166. 

Desert (southern), ii. 129-139. 

Desert. See Berseba. 

Dhikkrin, ii. 173. 

Dh6r.el-K6dhib, ii. 495. 

Dibbin, I. 145. 

I)il-an (Tina). See Tina. 

Dio-Cesarca. See Sephouris. 

Diospolis. See Ludd. 

Djebea. /SiceJebea. 

Djel-Arob, i. 202. 

Dor, or Tanthra, i. 332-336. 
ed-Djirm (fountain of Pella), ii. 354. 
Dothaim (Dothan), i. 364-370, 372, 
387. 

Durreijat, or Drujat, ii, 84. 

Dhbil, I. 317. 

East Jordan country, ii. 427. 

Ebal (Mount), i. 389, 397, 398, 401, 
405, 427; ii. 290, 291, 298, 333. 
Eglon. See ’Ajldn. 

Ekron, See ’Akir. 

Eleutheropolis. See Beit-Jebrln. 
Elon-Tabor (plain of Tabor), ii. 52. 
Emmaus. See Amwas. 

Emmaus (hot baths near Tiberias), ii. 
399. 

Emessa (Homs), ii. 466. 

Endor, i. 319 ; ii. 369, 382, 383. 
Engedi . See ' Ain-J iddy . 

En-lladda. See ’Ain-Haud. 
En-IIaklcoi'C, ii. 142. 

En-Piogel, i. 475 ; ii. 260, 263. 
Ephraim (Mount or Mountains of), i. 

355, 365, 384; ii. 49, 51, 285. 
Ephratha. See Bethlphem. 

Ephron, ii. 66. 

Er&i, II. 304. 

Ershef, i. 233. 

Esdraelon (plain of). Great Plain, 
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Pkim of Jezreel, Merj-Ibn-Amer, i. 
322, 330, 331, 344, 352-364, 367, 360- 
367; II. 341, 366,373, 374. 

EsdOd. See AMod. 

Esfieh, I. 299, 309, 317-329, 351. 

Eshcol ('Aiu-Eskali), ii. 64. 

Eahtaol, ii. 186. 

Eta^n, II. 21, 31. 

Fahmeh, i. 372. 

FakMr, ii. 46. 

Fasaclus, Fasael, Phaaaelis (Tell-Fa- 
sael), II. 310-313. 

FeitrOn, ii. 484. 

Fentakomieli (Pentacomia), i. 373. 
Ferain, i. 93. 

Ferathi, ii. 403, 407. 

FerOn, i. 219. 

Fokkrah, ii. 484. 

Frauk-Mountain (Jebel Fareidis), ii. 32, 
33-41. 

FOm-cl-MMb, ii. 495. 

Furtajil, i. 218. 

Gaba, i. 291. 

Oadarenes (Land of the), ii. 387, 389. 
Gadareh, i. 349. 

Galilee, i. 63, 248, 260, 317, 365-374, 
390, &c. 

Galilee (upper), i. 69, &c. 239, &c. 348, 
&c. 

Galilee (mountains of), 1. 176, 279, &c. 
Galilee (Sea of), or of Tihe^'im, Germc” 
aareth, Cimnefi'cth, Chineroth, 1 . 149 ; 
II. 381, 386-399. 

Gath, II. 153, 157, 168, 169. 
Oath-Hefer, i. 291. 

Gaza, Gazera (Guzzeh), i. 482 ; it. 138, 
139, 179-187, 190. 

Geha, i. 367, 368, 373. 

Geimeaa/reth. See Cinncreth. 
Gefmeaareth (Plain of), ii. 394. 

Gera/r, ii. 138, 139, 146, 182, 183. 
Gerasa (Jerash), ii. 193, 352. 

GerisAm (Mount), i. 389-411, 427, 610 ; 

II. 290-293, 297, 298. 

Gethamane, i. 468-473 ; ii. 204k207. 
Ghedera (Gedera, Gederotkaim),ii, 160. 
cl-Ghor (plain at the southern extremity 


of the Bead <SVa), the VaUei/ of Salt, 
II. 119, 125. 

el-Ghor. See Jorda/a-vallep. 

Gibeah, ii. 51, 284. 

Gihon(\ii\\of), i. 481, 484, 503 ; ii. 267. 
Gihon (valley of), i. 476, 479-482. 

Gilboa (mountains), i. 319, 361-368 ; 

II. 366-370, 374. 

Gilead, i. 365 ; ii. 360, 445. 

Gilgal, ii. 272. 

GischaJa, 1 . 177, 238. 

Golgotha, i. 493, 500, 503-514. 
Gomm*rah, ii. 75, 117, 120, 121, 126. 
ol-Ghujar (bridge over the Jordam), it. 
419, 428. 

Hachilah, ii. 76. 

Uadad-Rimmon (Rumhni), i. 355. 
Hadit, I. 62. 

Halhnl, ii. 46. 

Hamameh, ii. 176, 177. 

Hamath, ii. 466, 470. 

Hamath (Entrance of), ii. 470, 471. 
HamvMm (Hftmhl), i. 246. 
cl-Hamrah, or Harama (Rama), i. 114. 
Hanawich, 1. 183. 

Harts, I. 231, 232. 

Hd;rith, I. 412. 

Harmasi, i. 832. 

Harod (fountain), ii. 335, 341. 
Haromeh, ii. 404. 

H^sbani (liver), 1 . 123, 129, 130. 
H5«beiya, i. 66, 82, 83, 93, 106, 109, 
115-143, 150-159, 165, 218; ii. 5, 
415, 420, 427, 428, 430, 465. 

Hattin, i. 301, 365. 

Hawarah, i. 411 ; ii. 290. 

Hazoi (Hazhr, Haziri), i. 177-179. 
Hehron (Beit-el-Chhl61), i. 387, 477, 
479, 482, 486; ii. 45, 47, 53-56, 
63-79, 99, 139, 184. 

Jleldua (Khd.n Hulda), i. 77. 

Hemma (valley), i. 231. 

Ilepha, See Khaifa. 

Hermel, ii. 465-470, 472, 476. 

Hermon (aee Jebel-es-Shech), 1 . 126. 
Hhamsln, i. 257. 

Hhauran (country or mountains), 1. 123, 
166, ; II. 427, &c. 
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Hhora, ii. 141. 

Hibarieh, i. 127, 139, 140, 148. 

Hill of Offence, i. 473. 

Hiimom (valley of the Son of), Gehenna, 
1. 473-479. 

Hiram (tomb of), 1. 183, 184. 

Horeb, ii. 129. 

Horem (Horah^ or Hhorah, or Hhiirah, 
I. 168, 178, 179. 

Horma, ii. 142. 

Houleh, or Huleb (plain and valley, lake), 
(the Watereof Merom), i. 123, 130, 
141, 142, 149, 167, 168, 177; ii. 
416-419. 

HOnin, 1 . 169, 171, 229 ; ii. 426. 

Ibl, 1. 130, 148, 167, 165, 166, 176. 

Ijon, I. 114, 116, 166. 

Iksim, I. 332, 333. 

Iskanderiina, i. 245. 

Itabyrion, ii. 383. 

J4d.ra, z. 352. 

Jahesh, Jaheah Gilead (Jabes), ii. 330, 
349, 350, 352. 

Jacobs Well, i. 393, 394, 396-406; ii. 
293, 297. 

Jalhn. See Allon, 

Jamlln, i. 359. 

Janohah (JanOn), ii. 203. 

Jardein, i. 240. 

Jarmuth, ii. 156. 

Jarin, x. 240. 

Jasid, 11 . 302. 

Jathir, 1. 179, 182, 233. 

Jeba. See Ge&a. 

Jeba, n. 279. 

Jebea, i. 90, 98, 229 ; ii. 433, 437-440, 
474. 

Jebe’id, ii. 313. 

Jebein, i. 240, 241. 

Jebel'Ar5Am, ii. 99. 

Jebel-Arbel, 1. 139, 143. 

Jebel-Dahy (Little Hermon), i. 319, 
352 ; II. 369, 373, 874, 382. 
Jebel-Haskin, ii. 336, 337. 
Jebel-Ihhma, ii. 315. 

Jebel'Jermak, i. 238, 265 ; ii. 413. 
Jebel-Kaukab, or Jebel-Djefat, ii. 405. 


Jebel-Makmel, ii. 476. 

JebebMhshakkah, i. 250, 258. 

Jebel-Muskieh, ii. 476. 

Jebel-Mzerah, ii. 302, 303. 

Jebel-Nablons, i. 363; ii. 291. 

Jebel-Rihiln, i. 90, 91, 98, 106, 113, 
139, 144, 183 ; ii. 428, 433-440. 

JebebSentn, i. 167; n. 418, 476, 483. 

Jebel-Sidi, ii. 434. 

J ebcl- U sdOm. See Salt-Mountain. 

Jebcl-es-Shech (Hevmon), i. 82, 112, 
123, 126-143, 150, 165-168, 183, 231, 
238, 265, 319, 418, 425, 426, 445, 448 ; 
II. 272, 476, 477. 

Jebna, Jabneel, Jabneh, ii. 161, 173. 

Jedeideh, 1 . 116, 118, 145, 166. 

el-Jedtd (Khan), i, 201. 

J edin. See Kaiat J edin. 

Jedrh, i. 289. 

Jehoshaphat (valley of), i. 460-470, 474 ; 
II. 260. 

Jcma’in, I. 412. 

Jembch, ii. 82. 

Jenin (en-Gannim), Ginea, i. 309, 319, 
320, 356-368, 413. 

J erash. See Gerasa. 

Jericho (er-Riha), i. 304 ; ii, 39, 272, 
275, 278, 321. 

J ermak, i. 113 ; ii. 433, 434. 

Jerusalem, i. 430-522; ii. 194r-263, 
269, 270, 494. 

Jerrah, ii. 136. 

Jezreel (Zer’in, Zer’ain), i. 326, 327, 361- 
370; ii. 366,368, 370, 371. 

Jezzin, II. 429, 433, 441, 445, 451, 474. 

Jirem (Yarhn), 1. 174, 175. 

el-Jish, 1. 177, 238. 

Jisr-Benat,YakCib, i. 366 ; li. 416, 427. 

Jisr-Burghur, 1 . 144, 219. 

Jisr-el'Chardeli, 1. 115 ; ii. 431, 434. 

Jisr-Damieh, ii. 322, 323. 

Jisr-eS'Shk, 1. 130. 

Jokneam, KavMmn, Kenmosm, KaimHn, 
I. 287, 309, 330-332, 352. 

Joppa, Japko (Jaffa), x. 77, 284, 329, 
342, 415-420, 436-452, 461, 479-484, 
514, 522. 

Jordan, JordeunrvaXiey, Jbrefem-plain, 
(el-Ghor), i. 118-120, 128, 180, 148, 
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168, 377, 890, 897, 489 ; ii. 119, 120, 
268>278, 808-809, 821-325, 836, 
840-^57, 415, 416, 432. 

Jordom (upper), i. 141, 142, 165, 168. 

See cUao Nahr-H&sbaoi. 

Jordan (sources of the), i. 130, 181; 
II. 420, 423-425. See also Banias 
and Dcm. 

Josela, II. 820. 

Jotapata, ii. 408, 405. 

Jotin or Jhn, i. 98 ; ii. 494. 

Judah (mountains of), Judea, i. 874, 
427, 446, &c. ; ii. 45, 61, 147, 168, 173. 
Jurish, ii. 804, 818-815. 

JuijCta, II. 488, 486, 487, 440. 

Kabul, I. 288. 

Eades, Eedes, Eedesh, 1. 149 ; ii. 417- 
418. 

Kakaieh, i. 219. 

Ealamoun, i. 812. 

K&lat-Aisafa, 1 . 140, 141. 

K&lat-Bostra, 1 . 142, 148, 150. 
K&lat'el-BOrak, ii. 44. 

Kdlat-Jedin, or Indip, i. 260, 261, 265- 
268. 

K&lat-Eam, Castellum Regia, Chateau- 
Real, I. 256, 263. 

Ediat-Mais, i. 229. 

E41at-Maleh, ii. 339, 840. 

E4lat-Rebab, ii. 851. 

K41at-Shemma, 1. 188, 229, 230, 288- 
248, 261, 268. 

KAlat-es-Shukif, Belfort, i. 107, 111- 
114, 141, 145, 147, 170, 201, 229; n. 
426, 480, 481. 

Kalaway, i. 219. 

Ealonieh, i. 450. 

Eamid-d-Laua, ii. 450, 465. 

Eamoa Hermel, n. 468-470. 

Kana, 1. 179-182, 209, 288. 
Eana-el-Jel51. See Cana. 

Eantr, i. 849, 863. 
el-Eanterab, i. 219. 

Kcurtah, i. 289. 

Kasmieh (river), or Litani (Leontes), i. 
107, 111, 113, 114, 130, 141-145, 
201-219, 223, 817, 386 ; ii. 103, 844, 
847, 865, 366, 480-484. 


Easr-’Antar, ii. 81. 

Easr-el-birkeh, ii. 78. 

Kasr-Qm-LemOn, ii. 31. 

Eaukab, i. 444. 

Eaukab (over against Jezreel), ii. 855. 
Eaukab (in the vale of Coelo-Syria), ii. 
449. 

Eaukaba, 1 . 148. 
el-Eebeibeh, 1. 166. 

Eefil, or Eifl, ii. 804. 

Eefr-Abil, II. 850-852. 

Ee&‘’An4n, ii. 408, 407. 

Kefr-Ayrkn, ii. 851. 

Kefr-Badeh, i. 201. 

Kefr-Bar’am, or Burreim, i. 167, 175- 
179, 233 ; ii. 403. 

Kefr-bfi.n, i. 859. 

Kefr-Harith, i. 412. 

Kefr-Hammam, 1. 130, 140, 141. 
Eefr-Hhabhr, 1. 150. 

Keferlt, or Kefr-Harit, i. 864. 
Eefr>1^3, II. 851. 

Kefr-Kasim, i. 416. 

Kefr-Kelln, i. 411. 

Kefr-Kenna, ii. 399. 

Ke&-Kileh, i. 168. 

Kefr-KOd. See Caper Cotia. 

Eefr-'Ldrm, i. 883. 

Kefr-Malik, ii. 313. 

Ee&-Muski, ii. 449. 

Eefr-Saba. See Antipatris. 

Eefr-Sabt, ii. 

Kefr-Shina, i. 62. 

Kefr'es^Sttuia, ii. 818, 814* 
Kefr-Tibnin, i. 111. 

Eefr-Yasif, i. 269. 

Kefr-Zakariya (Caphar 2kudiaria), ii. 

192, 198. 
el-Keneisi, i. 312. 

Kerak, ii. 89. 

Eerawa (between Nablous and Jaffa), |. 

418, 415, 416, 420, 430. 

Eerawa (in th^ Jordan-T^ey), ii. 810- 
827, 340. 

el-Eer&zeh, u. 396. 

Ehaifa, Kaifa, Ehefa, Hep/us (or Syoa- 
mines), i. 248, 281, 289-800, 807- 
812, 82& 
el-KlAn, ii. 452. 
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Ehftn-BeisamM, xi. 452. 

EhAn-Jubb Yikstif, I. 860. 
Eh&n-Mehemedl Ali^ 1. 106. 
Ehftn-Meniyeh. See Betkmida. 
Ehftn-Nakhiirah, i. 246. 
Ehashmil-MacherOk^ il. 821. 

Ehuneifit^ ii. 83. 
el-Eireh, i. 331, 332. 

Kirjath-Jearim (Euriet-el-’BnAb), i. 
450, 451. 

Kishm (river), i. 287, 289, 296, 824- 
830, 853, 355, 861, 862. 

Elea, 1 . 115, 116, 166. 

Eleat, II. 484. 

Eubbet-el-Baul, ii. 133. 

Eadna, ii. 154, 191. 

EOmieh, ii. 368. 

Eureytein (Keriotk), ii. 82. 

Eurmul. See Carmel. 

EOrnOb, ii. 127, 128, 130-133. 

EurriOt (Eorea), ii. 288, 813. 
el-Kusra, ii. 313. 
el-E(iweh, ii. 444, 447, 448. 

Ewekat, i. 268. 

Lachia (Um-Lakis), ii. 188. 

Lamaka (at Cyprus), i. 45. 

Latroun, i. 449. 

Lasharon, x. 445. 

Lebdn {Lehona), ii. 290. 

Lebanon, i. 50, 58-66, 76-80, 88, 90, 92, 
96, 97, 99, 122-126, 134, 139-143, 
161, 183, 185, 231, 238, 265, 319, 
848, 386 ; ii. 433-448, 465, 466, 470- 
490. 

el-Lechieh, or Lekieh {Lehi, RamcUh- 
Lehi, RamcUh of the Jawbone, Ra- 
math of the South, Baal, Baalath- 
Bur, BeeUoth), ii. 140-142, 185. 
el-Lejjdn. See Megiddo, 

Lemone, or Yemone (lake), ii. 476. 
Leontes. Su Easmieh. 

Lero, I. 41. 

Lesbos {MityUne), i. 41. 

Libnah, ii. 153. 
el-Lisan, ii. 120. 

LUtle Hen/Mm. Su JebeLDaby. 
Lubieb, ii. 399. 

Ludd, Lod (Lydda), i. 427, 444, 445. 


M&&8ab, I. 254. 

Macherus, ii. 321. 

Macblbf, II. 352. 

Machpelah, ii. 65, 66. 

Magdala, ii. 894, 898. 

Mageda, or Magedan, ii. 894. 

Maionia, Menois, Maiumas, Madman* 
nah (en-Nesli), ii. 186, 187. 

Main (Maon), i. 887 ; n. 78, 79, 88. 
Mais, 1. 169. 
el-Majo, II. 77. 

MakhfOrieh (valley), (brook Momur), 
II. 304. 

MakhOs, ii. 347. 

Makkedah, ii. 153, 156, 178. 

Makmel, 1. 167. 

Malta {Melita), 1. 16, 18-20, 35. 
Mamre, ii. 48, 54, 55, 66. 
cl-MansOrah, i. 296, 299, 321, 829. 
el’Marfth (valley), i. 285. 

Mar*aUa (Tell-MarjAni), i. 28 . 
Mar-Elias. See Convent of Elijah. 
Mar^Hannab, 1 . 151. 

Marbn, i. 220, 229. 

Marbn (Sbimron-Meron), ii. 414. 
Mar-Saba, ii. 264-266, 267. 

Masada (Sebbeb), ii. 97-103, 118, 120. 
Mashatta, i. 214. 
el-Ma'shbk, 1 . 185-188. 

Medinet-Cbai’, it. 279. 

Medjdel. See Magdala. 

Medjdel (near Akrabeh), ii. 807. 
Medjdel (Migdal-gad), ii. 176-178. 
Medjdel-kcrbm, i. 281, 285, 286. 
Medjdel-Selim, i. 219. 

Medjdel, or Medjdel-Taba (near Jaffa), 
I. 416, 418, 420-427. 

Medjedi, 1. 100. 

Medj'ebHawa, ii. 494. 

Megiddo (el-Lejjbn), i, 289, 809, 843, 
351-358, 364. 

Meidani, ii. 435. 

Me-Jarkon (Bas-el-’Ain), i. 416-418. 
el-Mekr, i. 284. 
el-Melaba, i. 168; 417. 

Melebbis, i. 428. 

MMlia, I. 256, 262-260. 
el-Menara, 1 . 169. 

Mer&jim, n. 813. 
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Merash-ed-Dln^ ii. 807| 815. 
Mexj-el-Achmar, ii. 476. 

Meij-Ahin, ii. 476. 

Meij-Ajiin, 1. 116, 166, 198 ; ii. 428. 
Meij-Ibn-Amer. See Esdraelon>plain. 
Meij-Nerob, i. 285. 

Merki, z. 869. 

Aferom (Waters of). See Htileh. 
Merwahin, i. 240. 

Mgeir, ii. 318. 

Mheiti, ii. 449. 

Miamas, i. 848, 844. 

Migdal-el, ii. 894. 

MiUo, I. 483, 502. 

Mimes, ii. 452. 

el-Mirkib {Beth-Alarcdbotk), ii. 130. 
Mizpah. See Tell-es-Safieh. 

Mizpah (Nabi-Samuel), ii. 52, 53. 
Moah, I. 461 ; ii. 45, 101, 284. 
Mogftrab, i. 869. 

el-Mogar, or Mogbar, ii. 160, 172, 173. 
el-Mohhraka, i. 309, 320-830, 851, 
Mokata, i. 296. 

Mokatra, i. 202. 

el-Mokhna (vale of), i. 411 ; ii. 290, 
293, 333, 334. 

Monsia, ii. 452. 
el-Montar, ii. 183, 184. 
el-Montere, i. 91. 

Montfort (castle), i. 260, 261. 

M(yrdi (grove of), i. 387. 

Moreh (hill), ii. 841. 

Moriah, I. 465, 473, 474, 603; ii. 46, 
47, 253-256. 

MosOl, I. 65, 66. 

Mount of Evil Counsel, i. 476, 477 . 
Mtelleh, ii. 428. 

MtOti, I. 240, 242. 
el-Mu'allakah, i. 64. 
el-Mnheisin, ii. 160. 

MusraUi, ii. 484. 

Noarcah, ii. 308. 

Nabi-MOsa, ii. 267. 

Nabi-Samuel. See Mizpeh. 
Nabi-Sej5d, i. 91. 

Nabi-Suffa, ii. 449. 

Nabi-Younas, z. 77, 78. 

Nabi-Tdsha, iz. 417. 


Nabi-Zer, i. 202. 

Nablous. See Sh 

Nabothieh, z. 106 -avs 7 , J.XJL. 

Nabothieh-el-foka. z. 111. 

Nahef, z. 285. 

Nahr-Assal, zz. 483. 

Nahr-el-'Aujeh, z. 417, &c. Sice d- 
’Aujeh. 

Nahr-BeirOt (Magoras), zz. 485. 
Nahr-Blaswad, z. 202. 

Nahr-ed-DamOr. See Damiir. 
Nahr-Fiki, zi. 471, 472. 

Nahr-H^bani, z. 119, 168, Ac. See 
Jordan (Upper). 

Nahr-Ibrahim (Adonis-river), zz. 482. 
Nahr-Kelb (Dogs* river), iz. 483-485. 
Nahr-el-Kemli, z. 93. 

Nahr-Lebban, zz. 483. 

Nahr-Maleh, zz. 99. 

Nahr-Buben, zz. 161, 173. 
Nahr-Sendianeh, z. 344, 348, 349. 
Nahr-S’kani, z. 100. 

Nahr-Zerka, z. 343. 

Nain (Nein), z. 319 ; zz. 274, 382, 383. 
Naioth, zz. 53. 

Nakhurah, z. 246. 

N^khurah, near Samaria, z. 380, 381, 
385. 

Naphtali (portion, valleys and moun- 
tains of), z. 141, 157, 181, 261, 286, 
293, 386. 

Nazareth, z. 252, 261, 301, 819, 381, 
365, 459; zz. 374-381, 399-401, 403- 
405, 494. 

Neba-ek-Ksaibi, z. 218. 
en-Nesli. See Maionia. 

Nicaria (Icaria), z. 40. 

Nicopolis. See Amwas. 
en-Nkieh, zz. 187. 

Nokha, z. 170. 

Offence (Mount of), z. 476. 

Olivee (Mowatof), z. 451, 464, 465, 472- 
474, 497, 513; zz. 200-206, 257. 
Ophd, z. 475. 

Omithonopolis, z. 202. 

Orontes (river, and fountains of), n* 
465, 466, 468, 471, 472. 
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Paphos^ I. 45. 

Patara^ i. 42. 

PatmoSy I. 41. 

Falae Tyre. See Tyre. 

Pella, I. 504 ; ii. 820, 349, 352>356. 

Philistima (Plain, or Lcmd of the), Se- 
phala, I. 342 ; ii. 159. 

Phoenician plain, i. 50, 80, 90, 106. 

Pilgrims’ bathing-place, ii. 268-274. 

Porphyreon, i. 79, 291. 

Ptolemais, See 'Akka. 

Quarantania-mount, ii. 279. 

RacheVe tomh, ii. 10, 50, 52, 53, 255, 
256. 

Rachleh, ii. 448. 

Raht, II. 450. 

Ramah (near Rachel’s tomb), or Rameh, 
II. 255, 256. 

Rama (in Asher). See el-Hamrah 

Rama (Rameh) (in Naphtali), i. 238, 
265, 285 ; ii. 403. 

Ramah (in Issachar), Remeth, Ramoth, 
or Jarmnth, i. 372^ 373. 

Rama (in Benjamin), er-Rameh, ii. 
277. 

Ramah of Samuel, Ramathaim-Zophim 
(er-R4meh), ii. 48-54, 255. 

Ramleh, i. 427, 442-450, 458. 

er-Ras, ii. 288. 

Ras-el-Abiad (White Cape), i. 98, 238, 
242-247. 

Ras-el-’Ain (near Tyre), i. 185, 186, 
187, 233; ii. 354. 

Ras-el-’Ain (near Jaffa). See Me-Jar- 
kon. 

R&sheiya, i. 123, 129. 

R4sheiya-el-fochar, or fokhar, i. 130, 
140, 148, 204. 

Ras-Nakhhiah, i. 247-249, 257, 265. 

Rehohoth (well), ii. 146. 

Rem^, I. 178, 179. 

Rephaim (plain of), ii. 7, 8, 257* 

Rhodes, I. 42-44. 

Riblah, ii. 466, 467. 

Riddegah, ii. 345. 

er-Riha. See Jericho. 

Rih4n . See J ebel Rih4*n. 


Rimmon (Rimmtin), ii. 284. 

Roses (valley of), i. 460, 484; ii. 258. 
Roum, I. 93, 96, 97, 99, 100, 120, 213. 
Rhjhm Selameh, ii. 85. 

Rffmaneh, ii. 404. 

Rummiet-Roum, i. 92, 93, 96, 99, 355 ; 
II. 440. 

Sa’ftwe (Hazar-Shual), ii. 136. 

Sachnin (Sogane), ii. 403, 406. 

Safed, I. 149, 233, 238, 352, 366 ; ii. 

70, 396, 402, 407-415. 
es-Safieh. See Tell-es-Safieh. 

I Sahara, ii. 452. 

Salhani, i. 234, 235. 

I Salim (near Nablous), ii. 302, 334. 
j Salim (near Enon), Shech Salim, il. 

I 345-347. 

Salt-mountain (.Tebel Usdffm), ii. 105, 

I 111, 113-118, 123, 124, 127. 

es-Salt (highway from — to Nablous). 

, See Shechem. 

Samaria (Scbaste, Sebuste, Sebustieh), 

I. 363, 365-384, 387, 388; ii. 344. 
Samaria (mountains of), i. 352, &c. 
Samos, i. 40. 

Samhr, i. 366, 367, 368. 

Sarepta, Zarphat (Surafend), l. 80, 
98-103, 191, 203. 

Saris, I. 450. 

Sartabeh, Surtabet, Sartabeh (Mount), 

II. 307, 313, 322, 823, 325. 

Sasa or Sassa, 1. 177, 238, 265 ; ii. 403, 
414. 

es-Sawafir, ii. 158, 159. 

Sawani, i. 219. 

Sawanieh, i. 333. 

Sbhba, I. 411. 

Scala Tyriorum (Ladder of Tyrd), i. 98, 
238, 242, 245, 247. 

Scandalium. See Iskanderhna. 
Scythopolis. See Beisan. 

Sea of Galilee. See Galilee. 

Sebartn, or Serabin, i. 344, 348-^52. 
Sechu, II. 53, 54. 

Sedakin, 1 . 182. 

Sehalti, ii. 440. 

Seiloan, Seiload, ii. 286. 

Sel&meh (near Jaffa), i. 428. 
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Selftmeh^ or Sellameh (in Galilee), ii. 

408,407. 

Seknalk, x. 428. 

Sendianeh, i. 349, 351. 

Senin. See Jebel Senln. 

Sennin (valley of), i. 260. 

Sephouris, Befourich (Dio-Cesarea), i. 

261 ; II. 403, 404. 

Serabin. See Bebarin. 

Sergaya, ii. 462. 

Sharon (plain of Bharou), i. 248, 260, 
261, 293, 336, 341, 342, 349, 351, 354, 
363, 392, 427,445, 451. 

Shabbmeb, ii. 160. 

Sbalim, ii. 51. 

Bhalisha, ii. 51. 

Shardn, ii. 494. 

Sbebarim, ii. 280. 

Shech-Abrtt, or AbOk, i. 331. 
Shech-DaOd, i. 269. 

Shef-Amar, i. 281, 286-289. 

ShemlAn, i. 64, 68, 158, 163, 164, 486, 487. 
Shernma. See Kdilat-Sbemma. 

Shechem (Nablons), Sychur, i. 357, 
363^76, 381-397, 410, 413, &c. ; ii. 
290, 293-297, 299, 303, 328-332, 493. 
iS/iec/im(valeof), i. 386-388; ii. 293,294. 
Shechem (highway from Beisan to) ii. 
333-336. 

Shechem (highway from es-Salt to) ii. 

271, 319, 321. 

Shihin, I. 242, 243. 

Shiloh (Seilhn or Seiloun), ii. 51, 
286-289. 

Shhk, I. 53, 54. 

Shukif. See Kfilat-es-Shukif. 

Shvmem (SMem), ii. 368, 372, 373, 875. 
Bhwaifat, i. 62. 

Shweiya, 1 . 137, 138. 

Stleh, I. 363, 364, 369, 373, 374. 

Sili or Siri, i. 359. 

Sidm, Great Sidon (Saida) i. 56-109, 
114, 144, 145, 151, 157, 161, 165, 170, 
188, 191-211, 246, 311, 340, 886, 433 ; 
II. 186,441, 486,487,494. 

Sion, Zim, Sinon, Shenir, See Jebel- 
6B-Shech. 

Siloam, i. 472, 473. 

Smyrna, i. 20^9, 46, 52, 58, 61. 


Soba, n. 53. 

Socoh, II. 156. 

Sodom, II. 69, 70, 75, 105, 110, 115-125. 
Solomon’s pools, ii. 44, 45. 

Srerieh, i. 215, 219. 

Stefan, ii. 193. 

Smooth (SukkOth), ii. 822, 323, 343, 
344, 347. 

Shmeil, ii. 178. 

Surafend. See Sarepta, 

Surafend {nesixJafia), i. 444. 

Surba, i. 90, 99, 229. 

Surbin, i. 233. 

Surganieh, i, 342, 344. 

Sycaminos. See Khaifa. 

Syra, i. 25, 35. 

Taanach, (Ta’dnuk), i. 352, 354, 358, 
364. 

Taanath Shiloh (Thala), Thella, ii. 327. 
Ta&&af^(Tamfln), ii. 327, 828, 333, 342. 
Tcdxyr (Mount), l. 126, 319, 352 ; ii. 

373-375, 383-386, 407. 

Tabor (Jebel-et-Thr), Mount of Olives. 

See Eton- Tabor. 

Taibeh (in Galilee), i. 219. 

Taibeh, ii. 463. 
et-Taiyib, ii. 88. 

Talhse (Thvrza), i. 374 ; ii. 302, 334, 335. 
Tamar, Thamara, ii. 123, 132. 
Tamyras. See Pamhr. 

Tanthra. See Dor. 

Taraf-el-Sai, i. 215. 

Tarshieh, i. 77. 

Tekoah, ii. 30, 31. 
et-Tell, II. 395. 

Tell-’ Arad (Arad, Harad), ii. 80, 83-85. 
Tell-el-Barhk, i. 100. 

Tell-Bhlnftb or Bhmab, n. 154. 
Tell-Chilchis, ii. 147. 

Tell-Dufneh. See DafhA 
Tel-Ermhd (Jarrmth) ii. 193. 
Tell-Fasael. See Fasaelus. 

Tell-fit, II. 813. 

Tell-Ha’besh, i. 187. 

Tell-el-Uajar. See Ai. 

Tell-Haye, ii. 419. 

Tell-Hamrah, ii. 344. 

Tell-Hess5, ii. 188. 
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Tell-Hum. See Capernaum. 

TeU-Idmit, I. 245. 

Tell-Is^i^ 11. 188. 

Tell-Jedeidali or Jedeideh; ii. 154, 191. 
Tell-Jema^ ii. 183, 184. 

Tell-el-Kadi. See Dan. 
Tell-el-Eebaibeh, ii. 147. 

Tell-Kishon, Tell-Kasis, or TelbSade, 

I. 330. 

Tell-Kurthani, i. 289. 

Tell-Ma'in (Mam). See Ma’in. 
Tell-Marjilni. See Mar-aUa. 
Tell-MellahAh, ii. 144. 

Tell'Metzellim, i. 354. 

Tell-es-Safieh, Clermont, Blanche 
Garde, Speculum Album (Mizpah), 

II. 158-160. 

Tell-es-Semakh, i. 312. 

Tell-Sheoh Hasan, ii. 368. 

Tell-Sherl'ah, ii. 144. 

TeU-Thata, ii. 444, 448, 449. 
Tell-Zakariya, ii. 191. 

Tell-Ziph (Ziph), XI. 51, 76, 76, 77. 
Tend.mi, i. 312. 

Terharfa, i. 242. 

Tershiha, i. 238, 256, 264-266. 

Thehez (Tubas), i. 377; ii. 328, 331, 
333, 335, 336, 341, 342. 

Thirza. See Talhse. 

Tiberias (Tabarieh), i. 301, 365, 366 ; 

II. 70, 385, 386, 393, 394-397, 399. 
Tiberias (sea of). See OalUee (sea of). 
Tibnin, Tebnin, Tabnln (Toron), 1 . 115, 
210, 211, 213-217, 219-222, 228-231, 
243, 252, 260, 261, 268, 392. 
Timnath, ii. 185. 

Tina, ii. 160. 
et-Tireh, i. 287, 312. 

Tomat-Niha (Summits in Lebanon), i. 

90, 167 ; II. 445. 

Tortosa, 1. 191. 

Thbakat-fah^l. See Pella. 

Tripoli, or Tripolis, i. 65, 66, 191 ; ii. 
482. 

et-Thjar, ii. 386. 

Tumrah, i. 287. 

Tunnds-Aja, ii. 287. 
et-Tht, 849. 

Tyre (Sur), i. 46, 56, 62, 89, 98, 177- 


196, 201, 202, 207-215, 229-283, 240, 
265, 272, 311, 840, 392, 459, 617; 
n. 186, 494. 

Tyre (Palaa, or ancient), 1 . 187, 188. 
Tyre (Ladder of). See Soala Tyriorum. 

Um-el-abbar, ii. 83. 

Um>el-am!d, i. 246. 

Um-el-amid, ii. 77. 

Um-el-fahm, i. 319, 349. 

Um-el-Fur, i. 332, 351. 

Umma, i. 268. 

Um-Meshhkaf, i. 816. 

Um-Mezainat, i. 332, 851. 

Um-Mz6ghal, n. 123. 

Om-el-Nawakis, ii. 75. 

U sdhm. See J ebel U sdhm. 

Um-tail, II. 323. 

Wadi-Ali, l. 449. 

Wadi-el- Ahmar, ii. 315, 327. 
Wadi-*Amra, ii. 99. 

Wadi-el-Azich, or el-Ajhr, i. 214, 233, 
235, 238, 246. 

Wadi-Arabah, ii. 123. 

Wadi-Bgich, ii. 99. 

Wadi-Bidan, ii. 333. 

Wadi-BOrjeh, ii. 307. 

Wadi-Chareithn, ii. 32. 

Wadi-Chuin, II. 136. 

Wadi-Chusneh, ii. 339, 345, 346. 
Wadi-Fasael, ii. 327. 

Wadi-Feraim, ii. 415. 

Wadi-Ferra^ ii. 326, 327, 334,335, 342. 
Wadi-Gawaroh, ii. 301. 

Wadi-Hajeir, i. 219. 

Wadi-H&mhl, i. 246. 

Wadi-Ilma, i. 220. 

Wadi'Jabes, ii. 349, 350, 352. 
Wadi-Jermak, ii. 434. 

Wadi-Jurrah, ii. 124. 

Wadi- Earn, i. 886. 

Wadi-Eelt, ii. 310, 311. 

Wadi-Eerak, il. 117. 

Wadi-Maleh, or Melha (south of Mt. 
Carmel), i. 381. 

Wadi-Maleh, ii. 339, 340, 342, 343. 
Wadi-el-Mokhna, i. 897, 398. See also 
el-Mokhna. 
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Wadi-Ntara, x. 180. 

Wadi-NawftUs, ii. 75. 

Wadi-er-Rmail, ii. 8&-97, 99, 117. 
Wadi-es-Seba, ii. 136. 

Wadi-S&llameh, ii. 407. 

Wadi-Sergaya, ii. 462. 

Wadi-Shebab, 1 . 127. 

Wadi-Sherl'ah, ii. 134, 138, 144, 146, 
184. 

Wadi-es Sb(ik, ii. 340. 

Wadi-Sumt {valley of Elah), ii. 191, 
192. 

Wadi-Tdimirab, ii. 18. 

Wadi-et-Teim, i. 123, 130, 139; ii. 
465. 

Wadi-Ume, n. 99. 

Wadi-Urtas, ii. 15, 18, 21-28, 30, 43. 
Wadi-Zakaska, ii. 315. 

Wadi-Zeika, ii. 326. 

Wadi-es-Zuweirab, ii. 112, 113. 

Tanuick, ii. 193. 

Yariin. See Jiron. 

Yasir. See Aeher, 

Yastir, I. 444. 

Yerka, i. 281, 284. 

es-Z4lds, II. 142. 

Zacmaim, or Za^ananniin, i. 286; ii. 
418. 


Zaharani (river), i. 100, 106, 113 ; n. 
435, 436. 

Zarephath. See Sarepta. 

Zarethcm, Zwrtium, Zartimah, ii. 322, 
323, 325. 

Zavi, i. 369. 

Zawieh, ii. 288, 290. 

Zebedani, ii. 461, 462. 

Zehoim, ii. 121. 
es-Zeb(id, ii. 414. 

Zehulon (city of). See Abelln. 

Zebulon (plain of), i. 286 ; ii. 404. 
Zeita, I. 412, 413. 

Zela. See Beit- Jala. 

Zer’ain. See Jezreel. 

Zererath, ii. 342. 

Zepkathak, ii. 158. 

Zib, I. 272. 

Zi2)7u See Tell-Ziph. 

Zifti, 1. 106. 

ZiJclag, ii. 145. 

Zidon. See Sidon, 

Zion (Mount), i. 454, 473-476, 478- 
483, 497, 600, 516-518 ; ii. 263, &c. 
Zoar, II. 105, 110, 117, 121. 

Zorah, ii. 185, 186. 

Zotar, I. 219. 

Zupli (the land of), ii. 49, 50, 62. 
Zuweiah, ii. 419. 

es-Zuweirah, ii. 105, 109-111, 126. 


THE END. 


BALL4NTTiri, FRIKTBII, IDINBUROH. 






